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. The Ring Type 
Sniteoducing-(r4 Strip Mill 


A new design of three roll cold strip mill fully tested and in successful operation abroad 
is now available for the first time in the United States. While applicable to the rolling of all 
metals it is particularly adapted to the rolling of stainless and high carbon steel down to thin 
gages including the so-called ribbon steel. 





Some advantages 


a 


Treadwell Products 
Include: 


Rolling Mills 


(Merchant, Vertical, Hot, 
and Cold Strip) 


Straightening Machines 


Tube Threading & Cutting 
Off Machines 


Strip Coilers 
Special Machinery 


Electric Steel 
Castings 





No reduction gear set is required. The method of driving rolls permits 
high speed operation under full load without sliding friction or stalling. 


Gage variation is minimized due to the design which permits rigid roll 
mounting and also to the elimination of frictional heat in bearings. 
(Bearings are S.K.F. throughout). Rolls externally water cooled. 


Compactness of design combines high production with minimum power 
consumption and permits great saving in floor space. 


Easy operation is provided due to the convenient arrangement of 
adjusting and control members. 


Safety for workmen and equipment is assured by adequate safety 
devices preventing hard-to-handle strip from getting loose. 


Complete details gladly furnished on application. 





readwell Engineering Company 


EASTON, PA. 
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The Week in 


Perspective 


HILE one cannot be certain of anything, 

the events of a hectic week of maneuver- 

ing on the labor front seem to indicate 
that the threatened strike in the steel industry 
will be averted. Beginning last Monday and con- 
tinuing through the week, abundant evidence 
was available to show that a great majority of 
the nearly 400,000 employes prefer work to a 
walkout. This conclusion is borne out by inde- 
pendent newspaper polls, by the testimony of an 
employes’ delegation to Washington, by em- 
ployes’ ballots in numerous plants, and by inter- 
views (p. 14) by associate editors of STEEL with 
typical mill workers in plants in the Pittsburgh 
and Mahoning valley districts. 


With Notable Exceptions, Newspapers Give 
Industry a Poor Break’’ on Labor News 


Notwithstanding the fact that those desiring 
to strike are in a decided minority, the state- 
ments of the spokesmen for the rank and file ele- 
ment of the Amalgamated association have been 
given more publicity in many newspapers than 
the more restrained comments of Michael Tighe 
and other seasoned leaders. If you are curious 
regarding the apparent pro-union bias of a por- 
tion of the daily press, consider the action on 
Thursday at St. Paul of the American Newspa- 
per Guild in adopting a resolution ‘‘outlawing 
company unions.’ But before blaming it en- 
tirely upon the reporters, try to explain why the 
editorials of many newspapers are unfavorable 
to employers, whereas the column writers in the 
same sheets usually are fair in their treatment of 
labor relations. 


Mr. Green, Lambasting Employers for ’’ Autocratic 
Attitude,” Belatedly Supports New Wagner Bill 


As this is written, the fate of the revised 
Wagner bill still is uncertain. 
silent for days, William Green on Thursday final- 
ly committed the A. F. of L. to its support, and 
at the same time criticized the ‘“‘steel barons” 
(How the headline writers like that word!) for 


their ‘‘autocratic attitude’ and blasted congress 
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After remaining 


for its failure to pass the original Wagner ‘“‘dis- 
putes” bill. Speaking of ‘‘autocratic attitudes,” 
the first Wagner document was so autocratic in 
its provisions that, had it been enacted into law 
in accordance with Mr. Green’s wishes, it would 
have prohibited—in spirit if not in letter—the 
issuing by United States Steel Corp. subsidiary 
companies of the fair-minded, well considered 
statement to employes which went out last week 
over the signatures of the subsidiary company 
presidents. 


A New Conundrum for Code Members: What 
Does New Price Control Policy Mean? 


modifica- 
unloosed 


When NRA on Thursday announced 
tions in its price control machinery, it 
a bomb whose reverberations may extend 
beyond those set up by the famous Section 7a. 
Ink on the new order was barely dry 
ports of widespread price-cutting in certain in- 
dustries began to filter in to NRA headquarters 


even 


before re- 


Steel company executives, however, were con- 
fident (p. 19) the changed policy will not affect 
the steel code. To code members in all indus- 
tries, the best advice is to sit tight and wait 
clarification of the new ruling. The ultimate 
effect will depend largely upon administration 
and interpretation—just as has been the case 
with the collective bargaining clause .... In 


spite of all the shouting, business generally (p 
27) and steel demand (p. 63) are on a highe 
plane than sentiment. Even the farmers (p. 31) 


are buying more freely. 


Science Marches On—Steel Plate Floor Is 
Tested—What of Future Plant Expansion? 


Early in the week the world again was r¢ 
minded of the inexorable advance of 
when dispatches from Rome announced the dis- 
covery of Element ‘“‘No. 93,’’ created from uran- 
ium (p. 60), and having properties analogous to 
those of manganese. In Washington the national 
bureau of standards has conducted a load test 
on a “battledeck”’ floor (p. 38), with results 
which confirm the American Institute of Steel 
Construction’s allowable load tables. Also of 
interest to structural steel fabricators is the ap- 
pearance (p. 61) of the 24th edition of the ‘‘Car- 
negie Pocket Companion.” From Cleveland 
comes the opinion of a machine tool builder (p. 
46) that the increased efficiency afforded by re- 
cently improved cutting tools will revolutioniz: 
future plant expansion. 


science 
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STEEL LABOR APATHETIC TO UNION, 
PREFERS WORK TO STRIKE 


HE impending steel strike—how does 

the man in the mills feel about it? What 

are his loyalties and antagonisms? Is he 
resentful against his employers, thus mak- 
ing him an easy prey for union organizers; 
has he been won over by employe represen- 
tation plans; or does he merely want to be 
left alone, with an opportunity to work and 
clean up his debts? Just what is his tem- 
per, anyway? 

To learn the answers, STEEL last week 
sent two associate editors into the mills— 
John D. Knox in the Mahoning and Shenan- 
go valleys and Edward A. France Jr. in the 


Pittsburgh district. In the very heart of 
the steel industry, in the Ruhr of America, 
they talked not with executives or superin- 
tendents or foremen but with the men 
themselves. As nearly as is humanly pos- 
sible they gaged the actual sentiment of 
labor. Every incident related is true. 

Even if the “holiday” called by the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers for next Saturday is 
averted, it is highly probable that by some 
form of election Washington will under- 
take to ascertain just whom the men in the 
mills want to represent them. 








In the Valleys: 


TOOK a trip through the valleys 
: one day last week and I talked 
with many of the men there ac- 
tively engaged in making steel 
not executives but men with sweaty 
shirts, first and second helpers and 
slaggers on open-hearth furnaces, 
men in the pipe mills, cranemen, 
men in strip mills, colored men, for- 
eign-born and native Americans, 

And based on conversation with 
these men, sentiment in this district 
does not point toward labor trouble. 
At least 90 per cent of the men are 
not interested in the strike slated 
for this month, They are perfectly 
satisfied, They want to be left alone. 
They want to work, 

The men with whom [ talked were 
not aware that their answers to my 
questions would appear in print nor 
did they entertain for one minute 
any such thought that perchance 
I might be seeking information for 
some executive in their company. 

We talked shop—-how many heats 
are you getting off your open-hearth 
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By John D. Knox 


roof? Are you having any trouble 
holding the strip to gage? and inter- 
spersed frequently were questions 
bearing on the strike situation. 

I asked a craneman at one plant 
if he thought there would be a steel 
strike. 

“They say so in the newspapers,” 
he said, “but as far as I am con- 
cerned there will be no strike. I 
want to work; in fact, I have to plug 
along every day with a wife and kid- 
dies at home waiting for the old pay 
check.’’ 

“But,” said I, “suppose a strike 
is declared and you are challenged 
by pickets stationed at the time of- 
fice gate?”’ 

““Ah,’’ said he, “‘That’s where I'll 
fool them, If a strike is called while 
I am working the day trick, I’m not 
leavin’ the plant. If the company 
can keep a few cans of beans and a 
can opener handy, I'll be ready to 
raise the big hook on the crane the 
next morning when the hitch is made, 

“T don’t intend to take another 


man’s job. No, sir, not me. But 
I’m sure no dude with a red feather 
in his hat at the mill gate shoutin’ 
his wares like a sideshow barker 
is goin’ to convert me to thinkin’ 
my job isn’t o.k. No, sir, not me.” 

And as I wended my way past the 
hot bed and glanced over my shoul- 
der, I saw the little craneman mount 
the stairs leading to his cab, taking 
two steps at a time. And I couldn’t 
help remarking: ‘‘That fellow sure- 
ly is sold on his job.” 

Next, I talked with an American 
over in one of the tube mills, and 
after asking a number of foolish 
questions having nothing to do with 
the strike situation, in order to 
throw him off his guard, I said, ‘I 
suppose one of these days you’ll be 
going out on a strike?” 

Here is what he told me in reply: 

“My boy, I don’t think there’s 
going to be a strike. There is a 
little talk here and there, but it 
doesn’t amount to a bobbee. Even 
though it did, I wouldn't be inter- 
ested. I was in the strike back in 
1909. The union organizers prom- 
ised me many things—more money, 
better working conditions and every- 
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thing else except the moon. And I 
took my dinner bucket and walked 
out. 

“T was out a year and I saw my 
bank account wiped out. [I had a 
hard time keeping my family in the 
common things of life. I lost my 
home. And not one of the prom- 
ises made by the organizers ever 
was kept. I made up my mind then 
and there that if I ever got another 
job, they'd never get me out on an- 
other loafing spell and they never 
have. As long as the company keeps 
the orders coming, I’ll be grabbing 
the skelp with this pair of tongs,” 
he chuckled, holding up the familiar- 
shaped tongs used at buttweld pipe 
mills, ‘‘and seeing that the old draw- 
bench chain pulls her and the skelp 
through the bell.’ 


Hot, But a Job’s a Job 

Later in the day, while driving 
over one of the bridges in Youngs- 
town leading up to the south side, 
I noticed workmen going in and out 
of a plant; shifts were being 
changed. And so [ took up my Ssta- 
tion on the sidewalk overlooking 
several of the mill buildings, hoping 
to walk a little ways with a work- 
man who perchance might be off 
duty, Soon I fell in step with a 
Polish fellow. His shirt was wet 
with perspiration and as he wiped 
his brow, I engaged in conversation 
with him, thus: 

“Pretty hot in the mill today, 
Mike?’’ I inquired. 

“Yea, mister, plenty. I drinka 
lots of water, but she no stop a 
heat,” said he. ‘“‘We no get a rain 
pretty soon,’’ he continued, “‘we no 
eat.”’ 

What a break for me! Just the 
opening for which I was looking and 
I can assure you I didn’t lose any 
time pressing the questions. Said 
it. 

“Well, if there is a strike, Mike, 
food will be rather scarce, too, won't 
1?’ 

“Strike, you say, mister? No go- 
in’ be strike. Men no crazy. Say, 
mister, wait a minute. You see 
sparks spittin’ out of bessemer? 
Look, you see?’ 

“Sure. You mean over there,’ 
said I, coming to a halt and pointing 
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to sparks being emitted from the 
mouth of a bessemer converter at the 
far end of the plant. 

‘“‘Yea,’’ said he with an emphatic 
tone. Wiping his brow again, he 
continued with plenty of emphasis: 

“Two vessels now she be working, 
night time too, mister. See steam 
she be coming out that pipe over 
there,’’ he asked, pointing to a stack 
from which steam was being ejected 
intermittently. 

“Yes,’”’ said I, transferring my gaze 
from the bessemer flame to the ex- 
haust pipe protruding from the build- 
ing almost beneath where we were 
standing. 

“Steam she come from blowing 
mill engine. . She puff long time now. 
Listen,’ he said, holding up his dirt 
covered hand, ‘‘you hear boom?’’ 

I assured him [| did, for while the 
heated ingots could not be seen en- 
tering and leaving the blooming mill, 
the metallic ring of the rolls could 
be heard above the noise of the traf- 
fic, as the steel entered the passes. 

“That noise she come from the 
bloomer,’ he continued, ‘‘Bloomer 
she knock out tonnage. Whistle she 





Steel executives refusing to treat with 
him, “reds” in his organization de- 
manding radical and prompt action 
it’s no easy post these days for Michael 
F. Tighe, president of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers. Wide World photo 


FE. A. France Jr. 


blow for ingot lots of time now. For 
long time she no do that. You think 
I strike you talk about? Oh, no, 
mister, not me. Gotta lots money 
now, lots of meat. No have to stand 
at gate now for job like winter time. 
No sir, mister, me work now.” 

And with a ‘So long’ he was on 
his way. As I watched my Polish 
friend turn the corner, I gave my 
brow a mop with my handkerchief, 
climbed back in my coupe, stepped 
on the starter and was off for an- 
other plant in the Mahoning valley, 
at the same time wondering whether 
my new acquaintance ‘‘Mike,” as I 
called him, thought I was an or- 
ganizer, 

If he did, I was unable to discern 
it from his countenance, All through 
the conversation he was busy ges- 
ticulating with his hands as a means 
of emphasizing that he was satisfied 
With the present setup. And I be- 
lieve he was sincere, 


Charging Time on No. 7 
In another part of the valley | 
plant 
the railroad 
stairways leading to the gas producer 


entered a enclosure, crossed 


tracks, mounted § the 
house and from thence I came out 
on the charging floor of the open 
hearth shop. 

The crew on No. 7 
patching the 
closer to marvel at the skill of these 


furnace was 
bottom and I] drew 


men in directing shovelfuls of mag- 
nesite into holes in the hearth caused 
by the heat tapped out but a few 
minutes before my arrival. The job 
finished, the door was closed and the 
men took off their blue glasses and 
put them in their shirt pockets 

The moment one of the men re 
moved the blue glasses from his nose 
I recognized him as a former sec 
ond helper on one of the 
hearths in the Buffalo district. So 
over to the bench where he had seat 
ed himself I went and plunked my- 
self down by his side. A little loco- 
motive brought a drag of charging 
boxes filled with scrap to No. 7 and 
while the charging machine emptied 
the scrap onto the hearth my friend 
and I renewed our acquaintance 
ship. 

In the course of our conversation 
I asked him for his unbiased opinion 
regarding the possibility of a steel 


open 
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strike this month. Without any hesi- 
tation whatsoever, he told me this: 

“The company took a poll recent- 
ly in the plant to ascertain how many 
of our men were in favor of a strike, 
and I understand from 90 to 93 per 
cent of the boys are not going out. 
In fact, no one is talking strike 
here. Throughout the de- 
pression we've had at least three 
days’ work a week and while many 
of us on the floor have had to go 
from second helping to slagging, yet 
we had jobs and some pay coming 
every two weeks. And that’s better 
than we'd be getting if we'd listen 
to some of the agitators who by the 
way should be given a red ticket 
good for a one-way passage to Rus- 


around 


Sla, 

And as he finished, I inquired if he 
had been approached by any union 
organizers. He replied in the nega- 
tive. Then I asked him if he knew 
of any dissatisfaction within the 
ranks of the men in his plant to 
which he answered: 

“Yes, over in the chipping de- 
partment, there frequently come rum- 
blings of dissatisfaction,’’ he said, 
‘but then those fellows kick every 
once in a while.’’ 

‘‘T'll tell you,’ said he, “if a strike 
is declared and there is a partial 
walkout, I expect to live here in the 
plant. I've told my wife if she hears 
of a strike having been called and 
I'm not home after two hours or so 


At Pittsburgh: 


HAVE just made a first-hand sur- 
vey of the labor situation in the 
district, which  prob- 
a cross-section of 


Pittsburgh 
ably represents 
American steel labor. 

On a suburban train coming into 
Pittsburgh I met Thomas W after 
he got on at the station of a tin plaie 
mill about 30 miles out, and we fell 
into conversation. A Welshman, he 
had come to this country early in 
life and had worked for the same 
mill 27 years. He had started as a 
roller in the hot mills, and was still 
a roller, Naturally, talk soon drifted 
to the steel strike. 

W said he never had and still 
hasn't any time for the outside labor 
organizer. He had made good money 
was steady and now, 
mills running 


when work 
once again, with tin 
full or close to it so that he had five 
turns work a week, he was making 
a good income per month. (In this 
particular job, with 40 hours weekly, 
a roller will make about $200 
monthly). 

| asked him how the employe rep- 
resentation plan was working in his 
department but his reply evidenced 
little interest, Apparently, while he 
had voted for representatives at the 
elections, he had little actual need in 
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beyond the time I usually arrive- 
I've told her to pack a suit case, 
take the kids and go and visit her 
folks. 

“Of course, if a majority of the 
men go out, I'll have to go with 
them, But if the walkout is of a 
seattered character in the plant, we'll 
be puttin’ heat to the furnaces just 
the same—that is, if the boss ar- 
ranges to have a bed and a little hash 
now and then. Personally, I think 
the whole thing will be a flop.’’ 

I talked with many more men in 
the various plants which I visited and 
the answers to the questions I pro- 
pounded regarding the possibility of 
strike essentially were the same cr 
nearly the same as those already enu- 
merated. Certainly the utterances 
I heard would not lead you to be- 
lieve that a strike of any serious 
consequence is pending, 

On the horizon there may be storm 
clouds, but the general consensus 
of opinion of those whose hands are 
making and touching steel or the 
raw materials employed, is that the 
clouds are scattered and that there 
is little likelihood of their becom- 
ing joined to fog the issue. One 
man said, “Just what 7 to 10 per 
cent of the men classed as uncertain 
may do in the way of intimidation, 
is difficult to determine.’’ But mean- 
while, the water in steel mill yards 
from one end of the Mahoning val- 
ley to the other is not even muddy. 


By Edward A. France Jr. 


his 27 years for making any demands 
on the management. 

He passed this subject off with the 
assurance that his boss, the fore- 
man, was a good friend of his and 
that he took all his troubles—-which 
were few——-to him. He always got 
satisfaction; he supposed complaints 
were settled through the workings 
of employe representation councils. 

There were not, or hadn’t been, 
any serious complaints from other 
rollers in W ’s department. A 
friendly and democratic tie bound 
management to the men at _ this 
works, from little incidents W - 
had time to tell me. 

Within the past month, 
W - gaid strangers had 
standing outside of the mill entrance 
and hanging around a beer garden 
across the street. They had come tp 
to him and others. W had been 
suspicious of them first off and had 
told them he wasn't interested in 
going to a beer party that particular 
night ‘‘to get acquainted.” 

Rebuffed by most of the men, these 
organizers had let things drop, but 
“arly last week W and others 
were approached by several men they 
had never seen before. 

They had told him simply ‘‘that 


though, 
been 


they were friends of his and that 
they wanted to give him a tip.’’ They 
had ‘‘heard that someone might get 
into his home when W-——— was ou 
his 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. shift and might 
cause a little trouble with his wife 
and children.’’ Beyond that, W 
could get nothing. His informers 
moved along, The same night before 
going to work he told his mill boss 
about the incident and in turn was 
promised protection for his home. 

I left W at the Pittsburgh 
station. He was on a vacation in 
Pittsburgh for the day until he 
would return that evening for the 
11 p.m. shift. Making good wages, 
satisfied with his lot and genuinely 
antagonistic toward anyone jeopard- 
izing his job, W——, I felt sure, 
would no more welcome ai. steel 
strike than dismissal. 


KNOW of Joe K— indirectly, yet 

close enough to know all of the 
salient facts of his case and with 
enough background to know Joe's 
reactions to today’s problems. 

Joe is a rod man in one of the 
wire mills outside of Pittsburgh. He 
works on a 12-inch Garret rod mill. 
Rather, he works when he has work, 
for in all of 1933 he had steady work 
only 36 full days. 


Working for the Love of It 


The rest of the time was split up 
among part-time days, with much 
idle time through no fault of Joe’s 
or the company that he worked for. 
Orders, except for a few summer 
months last year, weren’t enough to 
keep the 12-inch mill going. 

Joe’s middle name is industry—he 
likes to work and keenly feels de- 
prived when the mill does not eall 
him by telephone for duty on a com- 
ing shift. For the past month and 
a half, though, Joe has averaged bet- 
ter than four days work a week, 
better than any month and a half 
for three or four years. The past 
two weeks he has been on five full 
days and, of course, is exceedingly 
happy. Of a conscientious nature, he 
has debts he wants to pay off. Most 
of these were contracted during 1932 
and 1933 and aggregate over $1000. 
Only steady work will whittle the 
total down. 

Like everyone else in the rod mill, 
Joe was invited to a ‘“‘get-together’’ 
last March by a representative of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. It was held 
in a small hall in the mill town, and 


there were others there, and Joe 
went. 
Later, more get-togethers were 


held, and some of Joe’s friends in 
the mill ultimately took out paid-up 
union cards. Eventually a local chap- 
ter of the union was formed, but of 
the total number in the mill some- 
(Please turn to Page $2) 
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Mediation Board of 3 May 
Quell Threat of Steel Strike 


WASHINGTON, Friday night: 
MEDIATION board of 
three men was believed 
here tonight to be the 

solution of the strike threat- 

ened in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. 

Following two days of nego- 
tiations in New York and 
Washington, meeting separate- 
ly with representatives of pro- 
ducers and the union, govern- 
ment officials stated tonight 
that they have formulated a 
plan which, apparently is ac- 
ceptable to both sides. 

Edward F. McGrady, assist- 
ant secretary of labor and 
former star labor lobbyist in 
congress, said steel executives 
at a final conference’ had 
agreed to a mediation board of 
three. On leaving this confer- 
ence the steel executives, in 
evident good humor, declared 
it would be out of place for 
them to comment. 


May Need Referendum 


The labor committee of five 
of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers left the conference to 
report back to a committee of 
23, known as the rank and file 
committee, and in turn report 
back to General Johnson Satur- 
day afternoon. There was a 
possibility that a referendum, 
requiring several days, would 
be required. 

All through the negotiations the 
government has stood rather firmly 
fora board. This was the President’s 
solution of the threatened automobile 
strike March 25, there being one rep- 
resentative each for producers, la- 
bor and the government. In the 
ease of the automobile industry the 
plan may have averted a strike but 
labor has never accepted whole- 
heartedly the "proportional represen- 
tation idea which is its base. Or- 
ganized labor is for representation 
of majorities only. 

Peace overtures started Thursday 
when General Johnson met in New 
York with a committee of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute. In 
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positive terms, of the character the 
general employs, he was informed 
that the industry would not recog- 
nize the Amalgamated. The indus- 
try took the stand that demands of 
the Amalgamated related not to 
grievances but to the closed shop, 
for which the industry would not 
stand. First proposals of a media 
tion board also were rejected. 

The scene was transferred to 
Washington Friday, so far as the in 
dustry was concerned. A committee 
composed of W. A. Irvin, president 
of the United States Steel Corp.; 
E. G. Grace, president of the Beth 
lehem Steel Corp., and L. E. Block, 
chairman of the Inland Steel Co., 
carried the load. Other executives 
were at the Mayflower hotel and in 
contact with the committee. 

Much of the week, the radical ele 
ment of the Amalgamated associa- 
tion was in Washington, loudly de- 
manding an audience with the Presi 
dent—which was not granted; berat 
ing Secretary of Labor Perkins, and 
threatening action even before the 
tentative strike date of June 16. 

One of the early steps of Secretary 
Perkins and General Johnson was to 
co-ordinate the labor faction. Event- 
ually the Amalgamated representa- 
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Smoke like this means 
work for labor and pro- 
jits for stockholders. 
Whether it continues 
depends largely 
negotiations now being 
conducted in New York 
and Washington. This 
scene of activity, 
snapped by Wide World 
photos, is at the Otis 
Riverside 


upon 


Steel or. 
works in Cleveland 


¢ 





tion was lodged in five mén: Michael 
KF. Tighe, president: Edward W. Mil- 
ler, vice president: and William J. 
Long, Clarence Irwin and Earl J. 
Forbeck. Messrs. Tighe and Miller 
are rated as conservatives; the other 
three are radicals. 

Chronologically, 
ments were the closing of the ranks 
in labor followed by separate meet- 
ings of government with 
the steel committee and the labor 


Friday develop- 


officials 


committee separately, 

At no time did executives 
join with labor thereby 
avoiding any possibility that recogni- 
tion might be claimed. Mr. Tighe, 
however, shook hands with steel ex- 
leaving General John- 


steel 


leaders, 


ecutives on 
son's office, 

For the Secretary 
Perkins, General Johnson, Mr. Me- 
Grady and Senator Wagner, author 
of the Wagner labor bill which in its 
original form outlawed company un- 


government, 


ions and in its revised form is still 
under fire, were the chief factors. 


President Little in Picture 


The President’s role in the steel 
strike negotiation has been incon- 
spicuous, contrasted with his prom- 
inence in the automobile situation, 
The expectation that he would per- 
sonally intervene had not material- 
ized up to Friday night, although 
there was the possibility that the 
peace plan might be annotinced at 
the White House. 

Except for a conference with See- 
retary Perkins and for the radical 
Amalgamated leaders camping on his 
the President today at- 


doorstep, 








tended to other matters of state, 


Nothing was given out at the White 
House concerning the charge of the 
Amalgamated that 116 men were dis- 
charged at the Weirton Steel Co. 
plant for union activities. 

It was reported in Washington Fri- 
day, incidentally, that several steel 
companies now in bad financial con- 
shortly file application 
under the new 


dition will 
for reorganization 
bankruptcy law. 

\ board of mediation ordinarily 
has no compulsory It is 
merely a third party to which dis- 
putants turn for reconciliation. A 
board of arbitration is one to which 
disputants present their differences, 


powers. 


and its powers are final, 
Send Summons for Tighe 


Negotiations between Mr. Tighe 
and a committee of the Amalgamated 
with the Western Bar Iron associa- 
tion, under way in Cleveland to de- 
termine a new scale, were postponed 
Thursday when Washington sent for 
Mr. Tighe. This was after the rad- 
ical] element of the Amalgamated 
had declared to Washington officials 
that ‘‘Mike Tighe represents no one 
but himself and his henchmen and 
perhaps the United States Steel 
Corp.’’ No progress was made Fri- 
day until the conservative and rad- 
ical groups were brought together. 

While Washington was trying fever- 
ishly last week to avert the threat- 
ened steel strike, evidence was ac- 
cumulating in practically all import- 
ant steel-producing districts that em- 
ployes generally are opposed to the 
proposed union “holiday.” 

At the Weirton, W. Va., and Steu- 


benville. O., works of the Weirton 


Steel Co., 9801 workers definitely 
voted last week against the strike 


and only 460 employes, or less than 
§ per cent, favored it. A similar vote 
is being taken at the Clarksburg, W. 
Va., works of the company. 


Will Dety Amalgamated 


A statement by 44 employe repre- 
sentatives of the Weirton company 
says: ‘“‘We know there is no senti- 
ment in favor of a strike. We expect 
the mills to continue to operate in 
spite of any call that might be issued 
by the Amalgamated, and we intend 
to do everything in our power to pro- 
tect the large majority of employes 
whom we represent and who desire to 
work.”’ 

At Cleveland, the entire committee 
of the employe representation plan of 
the Cuyahoga works of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., representing 3000 
employes, dispatched letters to Sena- 
tor Wagner declaring that employes 
are satisfied with their representa- 
tion plan, they resent being called 
“‘seabs’’ because their choice is not 
with organized labor. To Senator 
Wagner they said: 

“Please lay off. We don’t intend 
being put on the spot. It’s little 
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enough to ask—to lay off—to let us 
work out our economic destiny in 
our own manner, If time proves 
that our choice was unwise we'll ad- 
mit it. After all, we take the risks.’’ 

At this time, elections for employe 
representation are being held in many 
steel plants. Carnegie Steel Co. and 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. em- 
ployes in the Pittsburgh district nom- 
inate June 11 and elect June 15. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. employes elect- 
ed June 6, results at its Steubenville 
works showing 3908 out of 4077 
eligible voters cast ballots in favor 
of employe representatives. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. em- 
ployes on June 7 and 8 held their 
17th election, about 20,000 at 
Youngstown and Indiana Harbor be- 
ing eligible. Republic Steel Corp., now 
with 37,000 men on its payrolls, on 
June 15 holds elections in all plants. 
The election by Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co. employes is slated for June 17. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. elec- 
tions have been proceeding the past 
week, with indications that 87 per 
cent of employes favor the represen- 
tation plan. 

Employes at the Middletown, O., and 
Ashland, Ky., works of the American 
Rolling Mill Co. have taken no action 
regarding a strike and leaders of the 
employe representation plan say they 
are not interested. The 2100 employes 
of the Butler, Pa., works of the com- 
pany at a mass meeting adopted a re- 
solution opposing a strike and extend- 
ing a vote of appreciation to the com- 
pany for maintaining plant and wage 
standards. 


Mills Being Safeguarded 


Both union forces and steel produc- 
ers last week were preparing for 
eventualities. The sheriff of Allegheny 
county (Pittsburgh) has sworn in 40 
extra deputies, all of them reported 
to be ex-service men. Many plants have 
protected their properties with barbed 
wire, have installed flood lights and 
laid in supplies of tear bombs. Some 
also have stored cots and food in case 
employes are beleaguered. So far as 
known, however, the charge of Gover- 
nor Pinchot of Pennsylvania that ma- 
chine guns have been purchased by 
mills is groundless. 

From the standpoint of the union, 
the “moving gang” idea may prove an 
effective weapon, one that producers 
find difficult to combat. In the captive 
coal mine and the Ambridge difficul- 
ties last fall the unions mobilized 
gangs of men, on trucks, which struck 
suddenly at various plants and mines. 
These raiding parties usually attack 
the weakest spots and terrorize loyal 
employes. 

There have been numerous cases of 
employes taking it upon themselves to 
remonstrate against a strike. For in- 
stance, a delegation of workers at the 
National Tube, American Sheet and 
McKeesport Tin Plate companies at 
McKeesport, Pa., went to Washington 


last week to ask that the government 
insure them protection. Strong a union 
city as Duquesne, Pa., is, its mayor 
last week issued a manifesto saying 
that citizens and tradespeople con- 
demn the strike and protest against 
the influence of outside agitators. 


Records 


IMKEN STEEL & TUBE. CO., 
Meenton, O., in May poured 14,828 
tons of steel in its electric furnace de- 
partment, exceeding the former rec- 
ord of the Timken company by 1636 
tons and believed to be a world rec- 
ord for electric furnace alloy steel 
production. Electric furnace  pro- 
duction at the Timken plant in the 
first five months of 1934 has totaled 
63,267 tons, compared with 24,200 
tons in the same period of 1933. 


New Capacity 


PITTSBURGH interest is re- 
A ported to have booked the mill 
equipment for the strip mill which 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., contemplates erect- 
ing at Struthers, O., but confirmation 
is lacking. Sheet & Tube recently 
took bids on 5000 tons of shapes for 
the mill building. 


NRA 


BASIC hourly wage rate of 40 
A cents is provided for iron ore 
miners in the lake Superior district in 
the general code passed upon last 
week by a committee representing the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore association, 
Cleveland. The lake producers now 
are paying 44 cents, having granted a 
10 per cent increase in April. The 
code follows the revised steel code in 
providing a maximum of 8 hours em- 
ployment per day. The NRA desires 
that the code include ore mining in all 
districts of the country, and following 
approval of the new draft by lake 
producers further conferences will be 
held at Washington. 


Production 


TEEL production rebounded 2 
S points last week to 62 per cent, 
equal to the high point reached in the 
second week of May. Strong gains were 
registered in all the major districts 
and in a few of the minor. Details for 
the various districts follow: 

Youngstown—Advarniced 3 points to 
66 per cent last week, and the rate is 
expected to hold at this level this 
week. 

Cleveland - Lorain — Declined 1 
point to 78 per cent last week, Na- 


tional Tube Co., Lorain, O., con- 
tinued with all of its 12 open 
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hearths; Corrigan-McKinney Steel 
Co. with 13, while Otis Steel Co. 
dropped first to 6, then to 5 units. 
Little change from this schedule is 
anticipated this week, 

Central eastern seaboard—Gained 
1 point last week to 46% per cent, 
with indications that the top of the 
present upward movement has been 
about reached. Finishing operations 
are showing a proportionally greater 
increase. 

Wheeling—Up 5 points last week 
to 79 per cent, with 30 out of 39 
open-hearth furnaces in the four dis- 
trict plants active. 

Detroit — Continued at 100 per 
cent last week for the fifth consec- 
utive week, all 17 open hearths op- 
erating. 

Pittsburgh—Advanced 4 points to 
54 per cent last week due to an ad- 
vance in schedules by a leading in- 
dependent. This rate is expected to 
hold through this week, and pos- 
sibly will be bettered next week, al- 
though uncertainties exist because of 
impending labor difficulties. 

Twenty-six out of 60 blast fur- 
naces continued in blast last week, 
making this rate 44 per cent. In- 


dividual rates among blast furnace 
operators are as follows: Carnegie 


Steel Co., 10 of 32; American Steel 
& Wire Co., 1 of 2 at Donora, Pa.; 
National Tube Co., 2 of 4 at Mc- 
Keesport, Pa.; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
5 of 7 at Johnstown, Pa.; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., 6 of 11 be- 
tween Aliquippa, Pa., and _ Pitts- 
burgh; Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., 
1 of 2 at Midland, Pa.; and Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., 1 of 2 at Monessen, 
Pa. 

Buffalo—Increased 2 points to 55 
per cent last week and the rate will 
be unchanged this week. Twenty- 
one out of 38 open hearths are in 
operation and there is a_ possibility 
of additional capacity being brought 
into play this week if labor troubles 
are averted in the metal trades. Pres- 
ent signs point to curtailment of op- 
erations about July 1, works execu- 
tives believe. 

Birmingham — Unchanged at 55 
per cent, with indications pointing 
to a decline of about 20 points as rail 
orders come to an end. 

New England—Dropped — sharply 
and unexpectedly last week to 70 per 
cent, a loss of 14 points. One works 
planned capacity operations for in- 
ventory for a brief period, but the 
schedule did not materialize. An- 
other plant is at 90 per cent. Indi- 
cations for this week point to little 
change, possibly with the loss of a 
few points. 

Chicago—Advanced to a new peak 
for the year at 70 per cent, up 5 
points from the previous week. Lit- 
tle change is in prospect for the com- 


ing week. Fourteen of the district’s 
36 steelworks blast furnaces now 
are active. 
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Steel Code 


TEEL executives in New York Fri- 
NS ay were confident that the new 
NRA policy concerning prices will not 
eliminate the ten day waiting period 
of the steel code. The view of the in- 
dustry is that the steel code is a con- 
tract, approved by the President, and 
that it cannot be changed in any de- 
tail by Washington so long as it exists 
and this is until the expiration of 
NIRA next June. 

Discontinuance of the code is pos- 
sible, of course, but since the steel 
code is the very heart of NRA no such 
action is believed probable. The steel 
code authority of course has the power 
to make amendments suggested by the 
President. The present view is en- 
tirely that no change is probable. 


Contests 


MERICAN Institute of Steel Con- 
A struction, New York, has select- 
ed the three following bridges as the 
most beautiful built of steel in their 
price class last year, and later this 
summer will decorate them with 
stainless steel plaques: 

Cedar street bridge, Peoria, IIl., in 
the class of $1,000,000 and over. It 
was fabricated and erected by the 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., for the city of Peoria. Honorable 
mention in this class was given to 
the South Tenth street bridge over 
the Monongahela river at Pittsburgh. 

Shark river bridge, fabricated and 
erected by the American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, for the class of $250,000 
to $1,000,000. Honorable mention 








Copies of Revised Steel 
Code Are Available 


MPORTANT changes in the 
| steel code, which become effec- 
tive June 11, were summarized 
on page 12 of the June 4 issue 
of STEEL. Interpretation of the 
new provisions, as may develop 
from time to time, will be pre- 
sented fully in forthcoming issues. 

For those desiring the exact 
wording of the text the Penton 
Publishing Co., publisher’ of 
STEEL, has prepared a reprint of 
the complete code as amended 
May 30 and effective June 11. A 
new table of basing points also is 
provided, 

The booklet is of convenient 
pocket size with paper cover and 
the text is printed in large, legi- 
ble type. Single copies can be 
furnished for 25 cents, or quota- 
tions on larger lots can be ob- 
tained upon application to the 
Penton Publishing Co., 1213 
West Third street, Cleveland. 


in this class went to the Shrewsbury 
river bridge at Seabright, N. J., also 
erected by the American Bridge Co. 
for New Jersey. 

In the small bridge class the “Dr. 
John D. McLoughlin bridge”’ over the 
Clackamas river at Portland, Oreg., 
was the choice, this bridge being fab- 
ricated and erected by Poole & Mc- 
Portland, for the Oregon 
commission. The Port 


Gonigle, 
highway 
Clinton bridge over the Portage river 
at Port Clinton, O., won honorable 
mention. 


Transportation 


EVISION of the _ fabricated-in- 
PA transit privilege on iron and 
steel freight rates is docketed for a 
hearing before the Central Freight 
association at Chicago, probably the 
week of June 25. 
Among associations participating 
in the hearing will be the Independ- 
ent Steel Fabricators’ Traffic asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh, of which H. N. 
Holdren, Pittsburgh - Des Moines 
Steel Co. is chairman; Reinforcing 
Iron and institute, Youngs- 
town, O., of whieh E. J. Eldredge 
and the Central Freight 
association. The American Institute 
of Steel Construction also is likely 


Steel 


is chairman: 


to be represented. 

revisions in the F.I,.T 
reviewed 
transit 
charges from 3 to 6% cents, inclu- 
steel tariffs, 
inclusion of pipe from 
steel plates, and a review of the con- 


Among 
privilege which are to be 
are a proposed increase in 


sion of sheets in F.I.T. 
fabricated 


tentions some carriers have had for 
eliminating bolts and nuts as well 
as wire rope from the F.I.T. priv- 
ilege, 

It is hoped that at the hearing, es- 
tablishment of uniform fabricated- 
in-transit tariffs on iron and steel will 
be accomplished for eastern terri- 


tory. 


Merger 


ETHLEHEM STEEL CORP., 
3 sJethlehem, Pa., is reported or- 
ganizing a new subsidiary for the ac- 
quisition of the Williamsport Wire 
Rope Co., Williamsport, Pa., in re- 
ceivership since September, 1932, and 
of which Bethlehem is one of four 
unsecured creditors. Bondholders ars 
being offered $600 in Bethlehem 4% 
per cent serial bonds and 3 shares of 
Bethlehem common stock for each 
$1000 Williamsport bond, 


Steel To Go on the Air 


American Iron and Steel institute, 
New York, will shortly inaugurate a 
weekly paid program on the National 


Broadcasting Co. network. 
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DETROIT 
O THE outsider it may look like 
a battle of the teacups. But, into 
the ranks of the automobile man- 
themselves, last week’s 
Chevrolet fell like a 


ufacturers 
price cut by 
bombshell. 

A signal gun that the 1934 car 
market is still to be free, wide and 
open, Chevrolet's slash precipitated 
the same move from Plymouth, Ponti- 
ac, Olds, Dodge and others. If Ford, 
up until ten days ago, thought he had 
the price edge for some time to come, 
the myth has since vanished. Close 
battle lines have been drawn even 
closer. It looks like a fight. 

For almost two months now Ford 
has made hay on the slogan, ‘‘No 
change in price this year.’’ Chevro- 
let and Plymouth thought, but were 
not conclusive, that their price up- 
ping was guessing the trend. But ad- 
vances were the wisps that sadly bent 
the proverbial camel's back. Though 
price-cut recapitulations were hard 
pills to swallow, once down, the medi- 
cine should work wonders. 

Just as Chevrolet’s sales manager, 
W. E. Holler, pointed out last week, 
“The effect of the price reduction 
will naturally be the stimulation of 
retail sales, Thousands of pros- 
pective buyers, we confidently be- 
lieve, will take advantage of this op- 
portunity. Soon the result will make 
itself felt over a very broad front.” 

Chester G. Abbott, Hudson Mo- 
tor’s sales manager, echoed these 
sentiments last week in proclaiming 
that Terraplane’s lower-priced Chal- 
lengers had been such a stimulant, 


O CORDON for Dillinger was 
N more carefully laid than Ford’s 
this spring for its arch _ rivals 
Chevrolet and Plymouth. Now that 
these latter two have slipped the 
noose, odds are shifting in Detroit 
again on whether or not this will 
be a Ford year. True enough, Ford 
himself can still fight fire with fire 
and name his own price cut. 

If this were all to the battle, De- 
troit now would sit back and watch 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—U. 8. Only 
By Department of Commerce 
1934 
January 
February 


161,086 
235,384 


March 336,016 
April d 360,620 
Estimated by Cram’s Reports 
May 350,000 

Week ended 

May 26 76.281 
June 2 54,185 
June 9 69,107 


events transpire in the arena. But, 
now that prices are equal Chevrolet 
is launching a program of publicity 
that will back up its shock troops. 

This General Motors’ subsidiary 
will soon billboard the country with 
posters simply showing a likeness 
of the Chevrolet six-cylinder motor. 
Beneath the picture will be these 
words only, “So good it does not need 
to be replaced.” A more _ obvious 
left-handed slap at the Ford idea of 
factory reconditioning old V-8 mo- 
tors, could hardly have been con- 
cocted by Chevrolet. 

Knee-action wheels, according to 
a new $350,000 publicity fund for 
that purpose alone, are to be stressed 
in Chevrolet advertising beginning 
this month. Apparently, the idea set 
last December of building 800,000 
Chevrolets by Aug. 1, 1934, may be 
ambitious but it has not been en- 
tirely abandoned. 

Incidentally, leaf-spring progeni- 
tors are not counting themselves out 
yet. The coiled spring that motor- 
dom adopted so universally’ this 
year, looked like a knockout blow 
at first but the leaf-springers have 
come right back with a new idea. 

That group of parts manufacturers 
has been developing a transverse leaf 
spring of an arm-parallelogram type 
with progressive pressed steel seats 
and claims a 50-pound saving in 
weight per car against coil springs. 
The new leaf type weighs 94 pounds 
to the coiled assembly’s 144 pounds. 
Tests on a 3000-pound automobile 





show the new combination leaf and 


> 


arm spring eliminate ‘bottoming’ 
entirely and that oscillation periods 
run 70 to 80 cycles per minute in 
a normal position, 

The progressive spring seats are 
designed to increase spring stiffness 
progressively with deflection. 

Decreased costs, decreased weight 
and elimination of many _ service 
items are claimed for the new type 
of combination leaf spring. Possibly 
some of the 1935 cars will go to this 
new type of springing, but coiled 
springs and independent wheel sus- 
pension likely will lose none of their 
backers next year. 


LTHOUGH passenger car and 
A truck production rebounded last 
week from the Memorial day holiday, 
it did not recover all of the ground 
lost, and hence indicates a distinct 
downward trend. 

In the week ended May 26, accord- 
ing to Cram’s Reports, assemblies to- 
taled 76,281; in the week ended 
June 2 they declined to 54,185 units 
and in the week ended June 9 they 
recovered to 69,107. 

Buick at 2600 units for last week 
increased 560 over the previous week 
and indicated that it will fulfill its 
11,000-cear schedule for this month. 
Almost three-fourths of the current 
production is the small series ‘'40’’. 
Incidentally, demand for the other 
Buick series has perked up since the 
small job was brought out. 

Olds at 3000 a day was unchanged 
from the previous week, but in many 
cities Olds dealers still are far enough 
behind in deliveries on certain models 


to lose business to other makers. 
Pontiac last week assembled 1250 


units, compared with 700 the week 
before and is not far behind the 6000- 
schedule set for June. 

Ford snapped back rapidly last 
week in assembling 21,485 units, 
compared with 9985 in Memorial day 
week. Chevrolet went unchanged at 
17,500 units, but Plymouth was down 
1000 units to 8000, while Graham 
last week assembled 250 ears, com- 
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pared with only 150 the week before. 
A temporary suspension may be in 
store at Graham owing to fair-sized 
stocks of finished cars, It faces a 
decision whether to go through with 
the new die program or to repair and 
revise present tools. 

Other rates of assemblies for the 
week ended June 9, with changes 
from the week ended June 2, are as 
follows: Auburn 200, up 40; Cadillac 
372, up 150; Chrysler 1250, down 
150; DeSoto 625, up 125; Dodge 
3625, up 725; Hupp 214, down 14; 
Nash 1750, up 450; Reo 750, up 150; 
Studebaker 550, down 250; Hudson- 
Terraplane 2250, up 1250; Willys 
750, an increase of 250. 


EO, recently changing on a body 
R source, has been assembling as 
high as 125 models daily at Lansing. 
A new 1%-ton truck by Reo will be 
out soon with streamlined fenders 
and revised design on some body 
panels. Some of the steel that 
was stocked here last fall is even now 
finding its way into press rooms, but 
rejections have been high. In one 
case a run of fenders was tried with 
this old steel but rejections ran up to 
19 per cent. Several dies for 
the new Packard, such as for the run- 
ning boards and fenders, are being 
completed, but assemblies cn _ this 
small car no doubt will be delayed 
until well after July. 1. 


Blast Furnace Association 


Elects New Officers 


C. P. Clingerman, superintendent, 
Carrie furnaces, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Rankin, Pa., was elected president of 
the Eastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Oven association at the annual 
meeting of the organization at the 
Pitt Field club, Pittsburgh, June 8. 
Mr. Clingerman, vice president of the 
association during the past year, suc- 
ceeds B. M. Stubblefield, superin- 
tendent, Campbell works, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O. 

John C. Murray, assistant general 
superintendent in charge of the 
Northside division, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, was ad- 
vanced from secretary-treasurer to 
vice president. 

The new secretary-treasurer is S. T. 
Moran, superintendent of coke ovens, 
Republic Steel Corp., Warren, O. 


Pig Iron Output Gain in 
May Is Decreased 


Complete returns from blast fur- 
naces in the United States show pro- 
duction of coke pig iron in May to be 
slightly lower than the compilation 
published in Street last week. The 
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preliminary figures involved estima- 
tion by producers of output for the 
last two or three days of the month. 

The actual average daily rate for 
May was 66,185 gross tons, which, 
compared with the 57,873-ton rate of 
April, was an increase of 8312 tons, 
or 14.4 per cent. The gain in Aprii 
was 10.3 per cent. 

Total production was 
tons, a gain of 315,513 tons, or 18.2 
per cent, over the 1,736,217 tons of 
April. Merchant iron amounted to 
323,973 tons, and nonmerchant or 
steelworks iron to 1,727,757 tons. 

For the five months ended in May, 
output has aggregated 7,909,970 tons, 
against 3,179,797 tons in the corres- 
ponding period of 1933. 

Blast furnaces operating on May 
31 totaled 116, one more than previ- 
ously reported. The additional fur- 
nace made active in May was the 
Benson stack of the Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich. On May 31, 1933, 
operating furnaces totaled 61. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in May were at the rate 


2,951,730 


of 48.0 per cent, against 42.0 per 
cent in April. 


Officers Picked To Head 
Blast Furnace Group 


George E. Rose, general superin- 
tendent, Wisconsin Steel Works, Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the 
Blast Furnace and Coke 
tion of the Chicago district at a meet- 
ing held at the Gary Country club, 
June 6. Other officers elected in- 
clude: Vice president, L. F. Burress, 
coke plant superintendent, Illinois 
Steel Co., Gary Ind.; and secretary, 
H. W. Johnson, blast furnace super- 
intendent, Inland Steel Co. 


associa- 


The meeting was devoted to golf in 
the afternoon with a technical session 
in the evening. Speakers at the lat- 
ter included H. A. Strain, blast fur- 
nace superintendent, South 
Illinois Steel Co., and W. H. Gees- 
man, blast furnace superintendent, 
Gary works, [Illinois Steel Co 


works, 


Steel Ingot Rate in May Near 1933 High 


AY production of open-hearth 
M and bessemer steel ingots, at 
125,807 gross tons daily, was the 
largest with the exception of July, 
1933, (128,152 tons daily) since 
June, 1930. This high daily average 
engaged steelmaking capacity at 
58.06 per cent, only fractionally be- 
low the peak of last July, which was 
58.95 per cent. 

In five months of 1934 ingot pro- 
duction has totaled 13,338,035 tons, 
or more than double the 6,391,675 


tons of the first five months of 19388. 
In fact, the first five months of 1934 
were more than equal to the first 
seven months of last year, even in- 
cluding the late summer bulge then. 

Thus far in 1934 the daily average 
of steel production has been 102,600 
tons, or 47.35 per cent of capacity, 
compared with the average of 73,801 
tons and an operating rate of 33.95 
per cent for all 1933, according to the 
American Iron and institute, 
New York. 


Steel 


Steel Ingot Production — 1933-34 


96.57 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
Gross Tons 


Approxi- 





Monthly Calculated mate Per 
output monthly No.of daily out- cent 
Open- companies outputall working putall opera- 
1933 hearth Bessemer reporting companies days companies tion 
At, ee ee 885,743 109,000 994,743 1,030,075 26 39,618 18.23 
ME devetbdes 922,806 126,781 1,049,587 1,086,867 24 45,286 20.83 
DRS sisheakele 784,168 94,509 878,677 909,886 27 33,699 15.50 
BK Nudiavec 1,180,893 135,217 1,316,110 1,362,856 25 54,514 25.08 
ME Fiancee 1,716,482 216,841 1,933,323 2,001,991 27 74,148 34.11 
» Mos ...D,490,092 682,348 6,172,440 6,391,675 129 19,548 99.79 
PUB aivictcins 2,211,657 296,765 2,508,422 2,597,517 26 99,904 15.96 
a 2,738,083 355,836 3,093,919 3,203,810 25 128.152 58.95 
AUB. ..........2,480,750 378,370 2,801,120 2,900,611 27 107,430 19.4% 
PIO TIGS | csbeene 1,991,225 242,016 2,233,241 2,312,562 26 88,944 40.92 
3 eR 1,847,756 191,673 2,059,429 2,111,866 26 81,226 37.37 
LO 4 Saat: WE 1,331,091 156,939 1,488,030 1,540,882 26 59,265 27.26 
Dec. ..........1,624,447 132,787 1,757,234 1,819,648 25 72,786 33.48 
Total ......19,665,101 2,428,734 22,093,835 22,878,571 310 73,801 33.95 
1934 98.10 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
ea ee 1.786.467 172.489 1.958.956 1.996.897 27 73.959 24.13 
Feb. ..........1,993,638 175,873 2,169,511 2,211,569 24 92,147 2.53 
Mar. ........2,540,143 203.904 2.744.047 2.797.194 27 103.600 $7.81 
ADF. ..........2,622,372 257,482 2,879,854 2,935,631 25 117,425 54.19 
May .. 3,000,624 331,620 3,332,244 3,396,783 27 125.807 58.06 
5 Mos. 11,943,244 1,141,468 13,084,612 13,338,035 130 102.600 17 





Figures exclude 


crucible and electric ingots. 


All the operating 


are based on 67,386,130 gross tons annual capacity as of Dec. 31, 1932. 


percentages 











WASHINGTON 

NOFFICIAL observers at Wash- 

ington regard steel executives, 

in the present strike threat, 

as being held in a pair of pincers. 

The outcome depends a great deal 

on the extent to which pressure is 
applied by the administration, 

It is reealled that when the auto- 
mobile strike was called, automobile 
manufacturers took much the same firm 
attitude which the steel leaders have 
taken during the past week, Much 
as in the the case of the present 
steel situation, General Johnson was 
the President’s right arm in dealing 
with the automobile and labor lead- 
ers 

When the smoke cleared away, the 
automobile executives found them- 
selves under the necessity of recog- 
nizing the unions, at least as repre- 
sentatives of the union employes, and 
since then there has been a continual 
nibbling, with a measurable improve- 
ment in the position and power of 
organized labor. For instance, it is 
noted that the settlement of the 
at Toledo included recognition 
of organized labor. 


Labor Leaders Await Blessing 


One claw of the pincers that is 


strike 


gripping steel executives is the labor 
policy of the present administration. 
Labor leaders, as a result of adminis- 
tration utterances and policies, for 
many months have seen themselves 
at the threshold of the promised 
land They have reached the end 
of their patience and want a realiza- 
tion of the promises which have been 
made to them. And the adminis- 
tration has placed itself in a position 
in which it cannot ignore this rising 
crescendo of complaint and demand. 

The other claw is the steel code. 
It is believed in Washington that the 
steel code has been the salvation of 
the steel industry in this country, It 
is officially felt here that had the 
chaotie condition of competition con- 
tinued in the steel industry, much 
major financial disintegration would 
have occurred by this time. It is 


WINDOWS 


OF 


known that the steel industry likes 
its code and wants to keep it. In the 
code, it is felt here, the adminis- 
tration has a weapon which will en- 
able it to impose its will. 

The steel strike issue now over- 
shadows all other labor issues here. 
As the automobile strike settlement 
clarified the labor atmosphere as of 
that time, so the steel strike settle- 
ment will undoubtedly clarify the at- 
mosphere for a time to come, The 
President is expected to show his 
hand without delay. His utterance 
on the steel strike, it is believed, 
will determine the immediate dispo- 
sition of the revised Wagner bill which 
alternately has been on the list of 
‘“must’’ bills and the list of those 
to be put over till the next session 
of congress, 


Open Prices Still Under Fire 


In the meantime, the feeling at 
Washington is that the steel leaders 
will be forced to recede from their 
position to some etxent—at least to 
the extent of dealing with organized 
labor leaders as representatives of 
their membership employed by the 
steel companies. 

There is another angle of the exist- 
ing situation which the steel indus- 
try may as well bear in mind in its 
present deliberations. That is the 
intense and powerful opposition 
against the price and basing point 
provisions of the steel code to which 
the new NRA price policy attests. It 
is regarded as highly unlikely, for 
instance, that the joint NRA-FTC 
study of steel prices now in progress 
will result in any complete endorse- 
ment of the revised steel code. 

In influential agricultural circles 
there is much opposition to price 
provisions such as those in the steel 
code. In other words, it is entirely 
possible that in another six months 
to a year the steel industry will have 
lost much of the value of the code, 
while at the same time having lost 


ground permanently on the labor 
front, 
Though generations yet unborn 


WASHINGTON 







will pay for the job, the soil-saving 


campaign being conducted by the 
present administration is regarded in 
Washington as worth every cent it 
is costing. Soil erosion now is pro- 
ceeding at the alarming rate of 77 
tons of soil for the average tillable 
acre annually. The loss equals the 
annual destruction of 1250 farms of 
160 acres each. It ineludes' the 
choking of navigable streams, reser- 
voirs, canals and ditches with soil 
from formerly rich farm lands. 

Manufacturers of many different 
materials and products can count on 
a big, permanent market for all kinds 
of equipment and tools used in such 
soil-saving work. 

Important in this soil-saving work 
is that of the forest service of the 
department of agriculture in refor- 
estation and in protecting existing 
forests. The country’s present aver- 
age mark is 40,000 forest fires a 
year and the forest service is cut- 
ting roads and trails through the 
woods and erecting fire towers so 
that fires may be located and ex- 
tinguished before they become uncon- 
trollable. 


Buy Wire and Steel for Towers 


On June 19 the forest service will 
open bids on the biggest order for 
telephone wire ever placed by the 
government. It will involve 6542% 
miles of wire, weighing 749 tons, In- 
cluded is 3861 miles of No. 12 and 
268114 miles of No. 9. This wire 
will be used to place telephone con- 
nections in all fire towers not so 
equipped. 

On June 5 the forest’ service 
opened bids on 162 fire towers, of 
galvanized steel or preserved wood 
construction. Since April, 1933, the 
forest service has bought some 330 
of these towers, all steel, as steel up 
to the present has afforded cheaper 
construction than wood. The towers 
weigh 8 tons on the average and 
range in height from about 45 to 1009 
feet. 

In the past two weeks the forest 
service has distributed orders for 357 
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tractors, 64 air compressors and 259 
graders, as well as shovels and much 
miscellaneous equipment and hand 
tools. 

Of the tractors, 259 went to Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. and 108 to the 
Cleveland Tractor Co. They weigh 
from 7000 to 32,017 pounds each. 

Air compressors have been award- 
ed as follows: Ingersoll-Rand Co, 
17, Gardner-Denver Co. 8, O. K. 
Clutch & Machinery Co. 4, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. 6, Davey Air 
Compressor Co. 9, Schramm Co. 5, Sul- 
livan Machinery Co. 8, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. 7. They 
will weigh 3000 to 8590 pounds each. 

The graders will weigh 7000 to 
13,000 pounds each and will be fur- 
nished by Galion Iron Works, J. D. 
Adams Co., Austin Western Road Ma- 
chinery Co., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
and Rome Mfg. Co. 

The forest service is about to pur- 
chase 40 rock crushers. 


Need Steel for Park Repairs 


In the period since April, 1933, 
the forest ‘service has purchased 
about $10,000,000 worth of tractors, 
graders, shovels, picks, air compres- 
sors, rock crushers and similar equip- 
ment for building forest roads and 
trails. Present purchases will take 
eare of requirements up to next Oc- 
tober. 

The soil erosion service of the de- 
partment of interior also is an im- 
portant purchaser of such equipment, 
It now is about to award 12 diesel en- 
gine tractors. Incidentally, it is go- 
ing over to diesel rather than gaso- 
line-driven units. Other past and 
future requirements of this service, 
include graders, terracing equipment, 
dirt moving equipment, fresnos, ele- 
vating graders, rock crushers, air 
compressors, etc. 

Bureau of public roads, depart- 
ment of agriculture, is another gov- 
ernment agency participating in this 
work. Its activities cover national 
parks and forest and other roads, 
and most of its projects are placed 
under contract. It buys direct only 
in connection with small force-ac- 
count jobs. 

The bureau opened bids June 1 on 
the Shenandoah national park proj- 
ect, Virginia. This job will require 
some culverts, a small quantity of 
concrete reinforcing bars and mis- 
cellaneous steel. On June 20, bids 
will be opened on repairs and re- 
habilitation at the national park at 
Vicksburg. Included will be repairs 
to three bridges, involving 25,500 
tons of structural steel, and a cer- 
tain amount of welding and replace- 
ment of bolts and rivets. Most of the 
requirements in connection with 
these jobs are of a character to in- 
terest warehouses. 

Further study of the national hous- 
ing bill, expected to be passed at this 
session, convinced those familiar with 
this bill that the housing project will 
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give a tremendous uplift to the ex- 
penditure of private funds through- 
out the country. 

By this bill, the government would 
insure mortgage loans up to $2000 
each, to cover reconditioning of 
homes and other structures, and con- 
struction of new homes and other 
buildings. 

Several features of the plan are of 
great interest to the steel and fab- 
ricating industry. tequirements as 
a whole are expected to be enormous 
but individually they will be small. 
Hence, well-organized warehouse dis- 
tributing facilities will be necessary 
to cater to this demand. Another 
feature is that borrowers will be aid- 
ed in getting the best materials and 
equipment for their money; borrow- 
ers probably will be prohibited from 
spending the money for anything not 
on the government approved list. 


That means that manufacturers 
will have to be prepared to demon- 
strate their products to the desig- 
nated government representatives or 
agencies. The chief materials in- 
cluded will be steel, copper and brass 
sheets, pipe, wire, steel floor plate, 
hot water heaters, furnaces, electric 
wire, nails, builders’ hardware, ete. 

As to steel houses, opinion prevails 
rather definitely among government 
housing experts that no _ all-steel 
houses are likely to be approved in 
the near future for participation in 
this housing program. Rather, it is 
felt, possibilities are good for the 
approval of composite houses in 
which steel will be used as strength 
members, with the external surfaces 
and partitions of material other than 
steel, 


Died: 


E. RICE, chief draftsman of 
Massillon Bridge & Structural 
Co., Massillon, O., division of the Fort 


Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, in 
Massillon, June 5. 


W. M. MacKennney, 62, president, 
Butler Engine & Foundry Co., Butler, 
Pa., in that city, June 4. 

Montgomery Smith, 71, formerly 
purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania 
railroad at his home in Germantown, 


Pa., June 5. 


J Lad LJ 
Fred W. Bunts, 67, for 35 years 
a salesman in the Chicago office of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., at 
his home in Chicago, June 6. At one 
time he was associated with the 
Warner & Swasey Co. in Cleveland, 
where he was born. 
Sea wee 
Fred C. Eckworth, 49, Cleveland 
manager of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Electric Mfg. Co., in a Cleveland hos- 
pital, June 1. He had been a member 


of the company’s sales foree for 18 
years, and was widely known in the 
iron and steel industry of the district. 

John Hannan, 54, sales manager of 
the Pittsburgh Tube Co., Monaca, Pa., 
in Pittsburgh, June 7. 


Raymond Manley, 46, for many 
years chief chemist for the Norton 
Co, at its Chippewa, Ont., plant, in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., May 31. 


Jacob A. Williams, 54, president 
of the J. A. Williams Co., wholesale 
hardware, Pittsburgh, in that city, 
June 3. 


Michael P. Sullivan, 58, manager 
of the Hillman Supply Co. stores, 
with which he was associated for 35 
years, in Pittsburgh recently. 

David Bell, 59, president of the 
David Bell Co., Buffalo, screw ma- 
chine products, at his home in Buf- 
falo, May 21. 


George M. Crownover, 71, for the 
past 18 years associated with the 
Oxweld Railroad Service Co., Chicago, 
and for a number of years previously 
identified with various western rail- 
roads, at his home in Chicago, June 5. 

Er Ey) EI 

Wiliam E. Sharp, 64, recently 
president of the Grip Nut Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of railway sup- 
plies, at his home in that city, June 
4, He joined the company in 1911 
as vice president, becoming presi- 
dent in 1916. 

Emil L. Claus, 67, Milwaukee in- 
ventor and machine tool designer, in 
Milwaukee, May 30. Born in Ger- 
many, he came to America in 1883. 
For many years he was associated 
with the Lutter & Geis Co., Milwau- 
kee, as designer of lathes and 
planers. 

William J. Ferris, 72, nationally 
known retired electrical engineer, at 
his home in LaCrosse, Wis., June 1. 
A native of Scotland, for 19 years 
he was associated with the General 
Electric Co. in Chicago, and _ for 
seven years resided in 
chief engineer of Canal Zone elec- 
trical properties of the Electric Bond 
& Share Co. He retired in 1926. 

ey ES 

John T. Dillon, president of the 
Lake Erie Engineering Co., Buffalo, 
the Struthers-Wells Co. and _ the 
Titusville (Pa.) Iron Works, in New 
York, June 4, following a short ill- 
ness. He had been active in ma- 


Panama as 


chinery manufacture for over 30 
years, and was a director of the 
Warren Axle & Tool Co., Warren, 


Pa., as well as of several other com- 
panies and banks in Buffalo, Titus- 
ville and Warren. 








Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Dr. D. S. Jacobus, New President, 
American Welding Society 


recently 


R D. S. JACOBUS, 

elected president of the Amer- 

ican Welding society for 1934 
35, is a pioneer in the welding field, 
as early as 1897 making experiments 
with the use of the oxyacetylene 
torch in the cutting of thin steel, 

Born in Ridgefield, N. J., he was 
graduated from Stevens Institute of 
Technology in 1884, teaching ex- 
perimental mechanics and engineer- 
ing of physics there from 1884 to 
1906, when he was awarded the de- 
gree of doctor of engineering. He 
then joined the Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., New York, as advisory engineer, 
and is now head of that company’s 
engineering department, 

He is author of numerous tech- 
nieal papers and is considered one 
of the world’s authorities on steam 
engineering. In 1906-07 he served 
as president of the American Socie- 
ty of Refrigerating Engineers, and 
in 1916-17 as president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 

He is chairman of the executive 
committee of the boiler code commit- 
tee of the welding society, and grad 
ually brought about a liberalization 
of the rules dealing with the welding 
of pressure vessels, keeping in mind, 
however, suitable safety provisions so 
that at the present time there is no 
limitation on the use of welding for 
any thickness or size of pressure ves- 
sels providing the welding is done 
properly and meets required tests. 

He has been a member of the 
board of directors of the American 
Welding society for several years, 
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Long before welding had 
reached commercial accept- 
ance, he was making exper- 
iments with cutting torches. 


A world authority on steam 


engineering, his activities 


spread over numerous lines 
of technology. 


He was instrumental in 
bringing about liberalize- 
tion in specifications for 
welding of pressure vessels. 


as well as a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

He is also a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, Franklin institute, So- 
ciety of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Hol- 
land Society of New York, and the 
American Mathematical society. 

id 

L. S. Hamaker, sales promotion 
manager of the Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O., has been appointed 
vice president and general manager 
of the Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O., a 
division of Republic. He has been in 
charge of sales promotion and adver- 
tising for Republic since 1930, and is 
widely known in the steel industry 
for his aggressive work in develop- 
ing a merchandising-mindedness 
among producers. 

Joseph B. Montgomery, associated 
with the Berger company since 1919, 
has resigned as vice president and 
general manager, a_ position held 
since 1930. For several years before 
the World war, he was sales repre- 
sentative for the Carnegie Steel Co. 
in Richmond, Va. Lately he has been 
active in assisting administration of 
the NRA code for the business furni- 
ture, storage equipment and filing 
supply industry. 

We By pe TF 

E. V. Walsh, former vice president 
in charge of sales and advertising 
for the Timken Silent Automatic Co., 


Detroit, has been appointed sales 
manager of the air conditioning divi- 
sion of the Campbell Metal Window 
Corp., Detroit, subsidiary of American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
ie ih i fea ee 

R. L. Rickwood has been appoint- 
ed works manager for the Reed- 
Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass. He 
was formerly associated with the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., and at one 
time with the Cincinnati-Bickford 
Tool Co., Cincinnati. 

Daas 

R. S. Archer has been appointed 
chief metallurgist of the Chicago dis- 
trict of the Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. He has been director 
of metallurgy for the A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, and prior to that 
was in charge of the Cleveland section 
of the Aluminum Research Labora- 
tories, Aluminum Co. of America. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, author of numerous tech- 
nical papers and co-author with Dr. 
Zay Jeffries of The Science of Metals. 

He is a past chairman of the Cleve- 
land chapter of the American Society 
for Metals and for some years has been 
a member of the recommended prac- 





Robert S. Archer 


tice committee of that society. As an- 
nounced in Sreet last week, Mr. 
Archer recently has been nominated 
for vice president of the society, at 
present being a trustee. He is also 
chairman of the committee on data 
sheets of the Institute of Metals divi- 
sion of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, and 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Chicago section of this group. 
Cy eS 
Maj. Hugh C. Minton, army ord- 
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nance department, Washington, has 
been designated to bring up to date 
the government plan, worked out 
seven years ago, for utilization of the 
steel industry in the event of war. He 





Maj. Hugh C. Minton 


will begin this work Sept. 1, in con- 
junction with the American Iron and 
Steel institute. He was appointed to 
the army from Virginia in 1917 and 
rose to the rank of major of field 
artillery. In 1919 he was transferred 


to the ordnance department with the 
peace-time rank of captain. He is 
considered one of the _ best-trained 
steel men in the army, for a number 
of years specializing in steel research 
at the Watertown arsenal, Water- 
town, Mass. He is a graduate of 
Virginia Polytechnic institute, as well 
as the ordnance school of technology 
and the army industrial college. 
sae ] 

Bertram D. Thomas, graduate of the 
University of Washington and _ spe- 
cializing in physical chemistry, has 
been appointed to the staff of Battelle 
Memorial institute, Columbus, O. His 
initial research on colloids will be in 
the laboratories for dressing iron ores 
and coal preparation. 

ean be G) 

Louis C. Lustenberger, of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. sales staff at Pitts- 
burgh, was appointed assistant to 
the vice president and general man- 
ager of sales, assigned to special 
sales duties effective June 1. For 
some time he has been handling 
sales of slabs, billets, sheet bars and 
other semifinished products, 
and is well known throughout the 
steel industry. 


steel 


Lee B. Green, formerly works man- 
ager for the Globe Machine & Stamp- 
ing Co., Cleveland, has been named a 
director and vice president in charge 
of operations. His early engineering 
experience was obtained with the 


Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 
Later he became a designer on the en 
gineering staff of the Cleveland Frog 
& Crossing Co. Other affiliations have 
been: Chief engineer of the Stereo 





Lee B. Green 


type Co., Indianapolis; general maste1 
mechanic of the Timken Roller Bear 
ing Co., Canton, O.; and superintend- 
ent of the Lincoln Motor Co. He was 
appointed works manager of the Globe 
company in 1929. 


Ryerson St. Louis Warehouse Now Air-Conditioned for Steel 


OSEPH T. RYERSON & SON INC. 

has greatly increased its facilities 
for storing and dispatching steel and 
allied products in the St. Louis 
area by extending one of the large 
spans of its St. Louis plant 165 feet 
and erecting a new building across 
the east end of the main warehouses. 

The greater part of the additional 
40,000 square feet of floor space is 
given over to warehousing products 
requiring special protection from at- 
mospherie changes. A circulating 
warm air heating system provides the 
necessary distribution of heat for the 
proper storing of sheets, tool steels, 
welding rod, cold-finished bars, bands, 
hoops and other high-grade steel. 

On the second floor of the new 
building are modern daylight offices 
equipped with an air conditioning and 
cooling system. Motor trucks back 
into a recessed pit in the new span, 
bringing the floor of the truck level 
with the floor of the building. The 
new spans are served by railroad 
spurs, and stocks are currently being 
increased. 

A number of new products and sizes 
are being stocked, making available 
in the St. Louis territory a large and 
diversified supply of steel and allied 
products. 
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Who Is the Real Friend of 
American Employes Today? 


HREE employers in a city in the Middle 

West were confronted with a strike fomented 

by professional labor agitators from a dis- 
tant city. After a few days of strife, in which 
numerous heads were broken, the employers 
agreed to a truce, although they realized that 
only a few of their employes sympathized with 
the strike. 

The action of the employers in submitting the 
case to arbitration, if it came to the attention of 
Washington, probably was considered by the 
present government administration as a sign of 
a broad-minded, liberal attitude in dealing with 
labor relations. 

But before passing judgment, consider what 
actually happened, as a result of arbitration in 
this case. The terms of settlement provided for 
a slight increase in wages and recognition of the 
“union.’’ This meant that for fear of bodily in- 
jury all employes joined the union, whether or 
not they desired to. Each employe now receives 
slightly more in wages than he did before the 
strike, but after his “union” dues are paid (not 
counting initiation fee) his wages are less than 
they were before the strike. 


Employes, Employers and Public Are Losers; 
Racketeers Sole Recipients of Benefits 


is as follows: The employers 
pay out more in wages. The employes have suf- 
fered what amounts to a wage cut. They are 
under the domination of outside thugs who care 
nothing about labor relations, and who probably 
will call strikes whenever they need more money. 
The public is worse off because the reign of har- 
mony which existed under the old regime has 
been replaced by a situation which will neces- 
sarily mean frequent periods of violence. The 
public also will eventually pay for the higher 
cost of operation. Anyway one looks at the 
case, the only gainers are the outsiders who 
staged the strike. 

The Washington administration has heaped 
criticism and abuse upon the heads of employers 
who have resisted the government’s brazen at- 
tempt to turn industry over to professional labor 
domination. But, in all fairness, are the employ- 
ers who resist as guilty or as false to their trust 
of responsibility to their employes as were the 
three employers who spinelessly ‘‘sold out their 
employes to the bondage of racketeers?’’ 

When the final chapter of the present absurd 


The net result 
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and needless labor mess has been written, the 
public, employers and employes will unite in 
paying tribute to the staunch, enlightened lead- 
ers of industry—-particularly in the steel and 
automotive fields—who, penetrating the smoke 
screen of petty, political subterfuge, realized the 
danger of playing into the hands of professional 
labor union leaders at the instigation of a mis- 
guided federal administration. 


Industry Not Antagonistic to Legitimate 
Labor Movement; Asks Only for Square Deal 


Industry has no particular grudge against 
legitimate, honest, professional labor unions. 
Most industrialists will admit freely that the 
union labor movement, as directed by conscien- 
tious leaders, has been beneficial in many ways. 
The majority of employers will agree that inso- 
far as a well conducted professional union can 
offer services to employes which are superior to 
the services rendered by any other agency, the 
union should have free opportunity to function. 
But what industry objects to strenuously is the 
unfair tactics of the present administration in 
attempting to rule by interpretation, by innuen- 
do and even by law that employes will be served 
better by professional labor unions than by em- 
ploye representation plans or any other form of 
bargaining. 

Industry is willing to subscribe wholehearted- 
ly toSection 7a of NRA orto any other fair state- 
ment of the principle of collective bargaining. 
The American Iron and Steel institute, in its ad- 
mirable pamphlet, “‘Collective Bargaining in the 
Steel Industry’”’ (which is the best statement yet 
issued on the position of the steel industry in the 
present labor controversy) reaffirms its belief in 
the principle of collective bargaining and in Sec- 
tion 7a. 

The key to the entire problem lies in the free- 
dom of employes to make their own choice. 

The latest Wagner bill, and in fact any labor 
act promulgated by the present administration, 
is likely to enforce by law the injustices meted 
out to helpless employes by the ‘“arbitration”’ 
cited at the beginning of this discussion. 

Enlightened employers in the steel and auto- 
motive industries are fighting for personal free- 
dom for about 90 per cent of the gainfully em- 
ployed workers of the nation. The administra- 
tion, ostensibly believing it is working for the 
interests of all employes, actually is playing into 
the hands of racketeers and in doing so is dis- 
crediting the legitimate union labor movement 
and its conscientious leaders, ignoring the public 
interest, betraying its pledge of a square deal to 
employes, needlessly penalizing employers and 
retarding recovery. 
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Business Holds Up Well in 


Face of Bearish Sentiment 


OTHING in sight on the horizon of business 
warrants the extreme pessimism which is 
encountered in some quarters. The slackening 
of industrial activity, which was indicated by 
preliminary setbacks in mid-May, has not devel- 
oped to the degree expected. 
Even allowing for buying in anticipation of 
a strike, steelworks operations are at an en- 
couragingly high level. Revenue freight car 
loadings, which constitute a broader barometer 
of business, are holding up surprisingly well. 
The weekly average for four weeks of May end- 
ing May 26 was 610,413 cars, which is only 
slightly below the 611,844 average for five 
weeks of March and is far in excess of the week- 
ly averages for January, February and April. 
The report of pig iron output for May, showing 
the highest daily rate since April, 1931, and 
eclipsing by a substantial margin the peak of 
1933, is significant of the underlying strength 
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secutive months since the first quarter of 193 
As far as current business records go, the 
chief cause for uneasiness lies in the apparent 
lack of consistent improvement in the construc- 
tion and equipment industries. Such gains as 
have been made are spotty in character; the 
spark of life seemingly cannot be fanned into 
a flame of real activity. Heavy equipment or- 
ders have come forth in fitful jerks, supported 
by just enough new inquiry to afford encour- 
agement but not enough to lend positive tone 
to the market. Machine tool orders are in 
greater volume, with some improvement in ex- 
port business. 
Durable Goods Committee Gave President Key 
To Problem of National Industrial Recovery 


The solution of difficulties in these backward 
industries was ably presented in the report to 
President Roosevelt by the durable goods indus- 
tries committee on May 28. In this report he 
will find specific suggestions as to what is nec- 
essary to revive these industries and to speed 
the entire program of national industrial re- 
covery. 

Important to watch in the remaining 
of June will be the reaction of business 
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to the 







































































of the present situation. The pig iron produc- adjournment of congress and to the probable 
tion for five months of 1934, totaling nearly evasion or semi-settlement of the threatened 
8,000,000 tons, is the highest for any five con- steel strike. 
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115 Blast Furnaces Active 
At End of May 


With the total output of pig iron exceeding 
the two million-ton mark in May, operating 
blast furnaces reached a total of 115. In the 
last five months, operating blast furnaces in- 
creased 41 from 74 on Dec. 31 to 115 on May 
31. On May 31, 1933 only 61 furnaces were 
producing iron. The upturn in May represents 
a gain of 6 stacks over the 109 active on the last 
day of April. During the current month, 7 
stacks were placed in operation and only 1 was 
blown out or banked. Relating production to 
capacity, the operating rate for May was 48.0 
per cent, compared with 42.0 per cent in April 
and 38.0 per cent in March. In May 1933 the 
rate stood at 20.9 per cent. 


April Iron and Steel Export 
Trade Down Sharply 


Both exports and imports of iron and steel 
products declined sharply in April. Exports 
during the fourth month totaled 202,539 tons 
compared with 261,269 tons in March, and 100,- 
395 tons in April, 1933. In four months of 1934 
exports totaled 793,015 tons, against 301,567 
tons in the same period of last year. Imports in 
April totaled 26,862 gross tons, a sharp decline 
from the 38,393 tons in the preceding month, 
but almost equal to the 28,061 tons of April, 
1933. According to the iron and steel division 
of the department of commerce, in four months, 
imports have totaled 113,313 tons compared 
with 91,518 tons in the comparable period of 
last year. 
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Puiindiy Equipment Orders 
Point Downward in April 


After showing an encouraging recovery dur- 
ing February and March, the trend of foundry 
equipment orders pointed downward in April. 
According to statistics compiled by the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ association the order 
index stood at 67.9 compared with 75.4 in March 
and only 19.4 in April, 1933. The March index 
was the highest point reached since the brief 
spurt in March, 1931 when the index registered 
174.4. The index of shipments in April was 
55.5 and compares with 62.6 in March and 55.1 
in April, 19338. Unfilled orders, however, did 
show an increase from 51.5 in March to 63.0 in 
April and compares with 14.7 in April, a year 
ago. 


Foreign Merchandise Trade 
Off Slightly in April 


The foreign trade statement for April, issued 
by the department of commerce, shows a slight 
reduction from the preceding month. The value 


of merchandise exported during the fourth 
month was $179,444,000 while imports were 


valued at $146,517,000 leaving an export trade 
balance for April of $32,927,000. Exports in 
April were $11,571,000 smaller than those for 
March. This decline was almost entirely due to 
the reduction in the value of raw cotton exports. 
Exports in April, 1933 were valued at only $105.,- 
217,000 while imports declined to $88,412,000 
the lowest point for any month in many years, 
excepting only the preceding February and July, 
1932. 
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May Iron Production Up Sharply; 
Highest Since April, 1931 


The average daily production of coke pig iron 
in the United States during May continues the 
unbroken climb from the low point in Novem- 
ber, 1933. With the average daily output in 
May at 66,274 tons this brings the daily rate to 
the highest point for any month since April, 
1931, when iron was produced at a rate of 66,- 
986 tons per day. The average daily production 
in May increased 8401 tons, or 14.5 per cent, 
over the 57,873-ton rate of April while in May, 
one year ago, production was 28,784 tons per 
day. The daily output in May 1932 was 25,282 
tons compared with the 64,355-ton rate in the 
corresponding month of 1931. 


Freight Car Awards Down 
Moderately in May 


Domestic freight car awards continue to show 
very little change for the better and awards in 
May involved 717 cars, of which 500 were for 
the Chicago Great Western and 200 for the Cen- 
tral of Georgia. This is a slight drop when com- 
pared with the 800 freight cars built in April 
but considerably higher than the 8 awards made 
in May, a year ago. During March awards to- 
taled only 30 cars, 19,725 in February and 152 
in January. May awards bring the total for 
the first five months to 21,424 cars. This is the 
largest five-month total since 1930 when 31,606 
ears were purchased. In 1929 the total cars 
bought was 56,930 in the first five months. 
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FARMERS BUYING MORE ~~” 


F THE total farm acreage 
in the United States approx 
mately two-fifths is devoted to 
crops, fencing for which re 


of steel 





STEEL FENCING, SURVEY 





SHOWS NEEDS ARE 


HEAVY 





HIS year promises to mark another step in 

demand for wire and wire products from 

American farms. Farmers are buying fenc- 
ing again, in considerable volume, a fact evi- 
dent from replies to questionnaires addressed 
to them, as well as from visual observations by 
those particularly interested in their purchas- 
ing of manufactured products. 

“A distinct improvement is noted this year 
in Ohio, one of the best markets for wire used 
for agricultural purposes,’ says W. H. Lloyd, 
editor, The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland. 

“Recently I had occasion to travel through 
several other middle western states and every- 
where it was apparent that farmers are replac- 
ing fences worn out during the depression, and 
are even extending the areas re- 
quiring new fences.’’ 

The Ohio Farmer recently made 
a survey of the fence markets in 
Ohio, learned how many farmers 
are buying such material this year, 
what types they prefer, and devel- 
oped some interesting information. 
But first, a glimpse of the tonnage 
of steel absorbed in the agricul- 
tural districts of the country as a 
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whole will prove to be an enlightening factor. 

STEEL’s annual reports from practically all 
steel manufacturers show that in 1928 they 
shipped 538,776 gross tons of wire products for 
uses in all branches of agriculture and cattle 
raising. In 1929, the amount dropped to 471,- 
436 tons; in 1930 to 360,766 tons; and in 1931 
to 311,936 tons. The low point was reached in 
1932, with 110,849 tons. Last year the amount 
increased to 204,736 tons. 

A certain proportion of this steel tonnage 
went into the manufacture of implements and 
other farm equipment, but it was 7 to 8 per 
cent of the total. 

The nation’s agricultural requirements last 
year absorbed 14.7 per cent of the entire out- 
put of wire products, amounting to 
1,385,853 tons. Agriculture’s share 
of this, as stated, was 204,736 tons. 
Jobbers took 503,562 tons, and it 
is probable a considerable portion 
of this eventually went to farm 
communities, though farmers as a 
rule do not buy direct from jobbers. 

Reports indicate 413,123 tons of 
rolled steel products of all kinds 
last year went directly into prod- 
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ucts absorbed in farming; and it 
will be noted that wire products 
constituted nearly one-half this to- 
tal. As compared with 204,736 
tons of wire products for farm pur- 
poses, last year the automobile in- 
dustry purchased only 82,976 tons 
of wire products; and the building 
industry only 83,214 tons. 

These figures show that farmers, 
notwithstanding their ‘hard times,’’ 
were the best single class of cus- 
tomers for wire products, and that 
the bulk of wire products shipped 
to farms are fences or material for 
building Over and above 
this, farms also represent an im- 
portant market for steel fence posts, 


fences. 


nage was absorbed by the farm in 
1933 as in 1932. 

But a question more to the point 
was how many farmers intend to 
buy in 1934. All who returned 
their questionnaires replied to this— 
518. Five hundred and ten stated 
they expect to make purchases this 
year; six said ‘‘perhaps’’; and only 
two replied ‘‘no.”’ 

If this ratio is carried out on a 
nation-wide scale, the wire products 
sales to agricultural interests this 
should be more than double 


year 
what they were last year. Current 
drouth conditions unquestionably 


will prove an unfavorable factor, 
cutting down the farmer’s purchas- 
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Square mesh wire fence, 


gaining favor 
wood is 


and such posts are 
steadily, although where 
plentiful and inexpensive it still is 
a formidable competitor. 

The 1930 census gives the land 
areas of farms in the United States 
as 986,771,016 acres, and the num- 
ber of farms as 6,288,648, indicat- 
ing an average of 157 acres to a 
farm. This includes pasture lands, 
woodland not used for pastureage, 
crop areas and all other land used 
for farming and live-stock raising. 

The average acreage per farm in 
the entire country was a little high- 
the 125 acres average in 
Ohio shown by farmers’ reports to 
The Ohio Farmer. Four hundred and 
ninety Ohio farmers reported they 
have a total of 321,500 rods of 
fence on their farms, or an average 
of 656 rods (10,824 feet) toa farm, 

One of the questions asked the 
“When did you 


er than 


Ohio farmers was 
last buy fence? 
Of the 471 who replied to this, 
only 79 purchased in 1932, where- 
as 180 bought in 1933. It appears 
that the business was at least twice 
as good last year as in the year pre- 
ceding. Sreet’s reports for the coun- 
try as a whole showed that nearly 
twice as much wire products ton- 
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as well as netting, is used extensively for poultry farms 


ing power just as he was emerging 
from the depression, though the need 
for replenishment will remain strong, 
as indicated by all those farmers 
stating their intention to buy. 

Farmers who expressed definite in- 
tent to buy said they would  pur- 
chase a total of 19,492 rods, or 321,- 
618 feet. The types of fences were 
not stated, though generally speak- 
ing the square mesh type represents 
a larger tonnage than any of the 
others, Plain wire is used in only 
relatively small quantities and 
barbed wire costs nearly as much 
alone as a woven fence itself. The 
agricultural districts, however, offer 
the best market for barbed wire, 
less than 5 per cent of the total pro- 
duction being bought for urban use. 

Wood fences are rapidly becom- 
ing extinct. Of 612 Ohio farmers 
who replied to a question as to what 
kind of fence owned at present, 
501 said wire, of various types, and 
the others replied ‘‘all kinds,’’ mean- 
ing wood and hedge as well as wire, 
presumably. Only 72 said “rail.’’ 
And one, sarcastically, merely said 
his fence was ‘‘the poorest there is.” 
These farmers are a frank lot, when 
telling it to the editor. 

Their sales inclinations as well as 


their sales resistances are indicated 
in great detail in their replies to 
the questionnaires. For example, 
1000 had the time and patience to 
explain the particular features they 
consider important in fence, A large 
portion replied ‘‘galvanizing’’; many 
“rust-resisting’’; one’s anwswer was 
“build a stainless steel fence at rea- 
sonable cost.’’ Other replies related 
to specifications for size, weight and 
so on, 

Of 517 who answered the question 
as to what kind of posts they pre- 
ferred 252 said ‘‘wood’’; 192 replied 
‘‘steel,’’ or steel and wood or steel 
and concrete. One replied ‘wood 
and concrete,’ and another ‘‘the 
cheapest.’’ 

Some figures from other states in- 
dicate the investment farmers have 
in their fences, V.S. Peterson, agri- 
cultural extension engineer, Iowa 
State college, Ames, Iowa, says Iowa 
farmers have an average fence in- 
vestment of $374 per farm, and a 
total of $31,000,000. Prof. William 
Boss, of the department of agricul- 
tural engineering, University Farm, 
St. Paul, states the farms in Min- 
nesota average $300 investment in 
fence, or a total investment of $55,- 
500,000. 

A survey of 30 farms by Prof. 
William Aitkenhead, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural engineer- 
ing, Purdue university, Lafayette, 
Ind., showed they averaged a fence 
investment of $1500 each, or 10 per 
cent of the value of the farm. 


Use Determines Type of Fence 


Fencing is manufactured in dif- 
ferent gages and spacings of wire, 
with height and weight varying ac- 
cording to the particular application. 
Enclosures for horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs commonly employ fence 
varying from 26 to 55 inches in 
height and using from 7 to 11 hori- 
zontal bars, Vertical stay wires are 
spaced 6 or 12 inches apart. The 
most popular type has 9-gage wire 
for the top and bottom wires and 11- 
gage for the intermediate and stay 
wires, this fencing weighing from 
about 7 to 12 pounds per rod for the 
different heights with 12-inch stays 
used and from 9 to 16 pounds when 
the stays are 6 inches apart. A 
height commonly used is 47 inches, 
weighing 14 pounds per rod for 6- 
inch stays, and is adapted to most 
fencing requirements in  liyestock 
raising. 

When heavier fence is required, 
fence with 7 or 9-gage wire through- 
out is available, weighing as much as 
23 pounds per rod, although this 
type has a more restricted market 
than the above-mentioned grades. 
Close-mesh hog and cattle fence, 
used extensively in southern states, 
is made with 11 to 13 horizontal 
bars in heights ranging from 34 to 46 
inches, Ten gage material comprises 
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Steel fence posts are preferred by farmers 


the top and bottom wires and 21%- 
gage the intermediate wires. 

Best markets for fence are in the 
Middle West, where cattle raising is 
concentrated, in addition to Texas, 
Oklahoma, New York and Ohio. 
Such states as Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, [Illinois and South Dakota 
comprise the leading livestock rais- 
ing district. Poultry fence demand 
is confined principally to these same 
states, most active areas being Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Texas, Kansas, 
Ohio, California, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana and Nebraska. 

Poultry, garden and rabbit fence 
is close meshed and is manufactured 
in heights from 35 to 58 inches, 
with 16 to 21 horizontal bars. The 
type most commonly used has a com- 
bination of 11 and 14%%-gage wire, 
the weight varying from about 8 to 
14 pounds per rod. A popular 
height weighs about 9 pounds per 
rod. 


Three Common Steel Posts 


Steel posts commonly are made 
of tees, U-shaped sections or angles. 
The tee and U types are the most 
popular, accounting for the bulk of 
total production and are the strong- 
est and most durable, Angle posts, 
however, are able to compete with 
cheap wood posts. Studs are rolled 
on the first two types mentioned to 
provide an anchorage for the clips 
which attach the fence, Some tee 
posts have punched holes which are 
used in fastening the fence. Angle 
posts also are punched for the clip 
attachment, or may have a tongue 
punched in them, to be bent closed 
when the fence wire is hung. 

Tee and U fence posts vary from 
5 to 8 feet in length, popular sizes 
being 6, 6% and 7 feet, which weigh 
from about 8% to 10 pounds. Angle 
posts of the same length, made of 
14%x1% x 9/64-inch angles, weigh 
from slightly over 7 pounds to about 
81% pounds. Recommended  prac- 
tice is the spacing of not less than 
one post per rod of fencing, although 
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where the right kind of wood is unavailable or the price of wood posts is too high 


this will vary with type and size of 
fence installation. 

Anchor plates are attached to the 
ends of the posts to hold them in 
the ground, These ordinarily are 
riveted to the post. One manufac- 
turer has eliminated shearing of 
rivets by shrinking the anchor plate 
on the post, 

Leading market for fence posts, 
as for fencing, is in the Mississippi 
Valley states, particularly the cattle 
raising sections. Because of eco- 
nomical reasons wood posts have re- 
ceived the call over steel during the 
past several years, although the lat- 
ter material gradually is replacing 
the less durable wood. 

Railroads also have been light 
buyers of posts recently, in line with 
their curtailment of all purchases, 
but ordinarily account for a fairly 
large volume of business, Govern- 
ment buying lately has been an im- 
portant factor, this being for Indian 
reservations, parks and for the re- 
claiming of land to be leased to 
ranchers. Agricultural areas require 
only relatively small lots of posts for 
grain fields, livestock states being 
the heaviest buyers. 


How To Insure Clean Cut 
Threads on Fiber 


Cc. S. Stilwell, sales manager, War- 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, reports 
an incident which offers a solution 
for a problem in cutting threads on 
fiber material. One of the com- 
pany’s demonstrators found that in 
a certain large manufacturing plant 
the best operators were unable to 
cut clean threads on a fiber part. 
A die head was used, but the threads 
were ragged. Chases were reground 
and various lubricants were tried, 
but to no avail. 

The solution came when an inquir- 
ing operator found that the fiber was 
stored in a stockroom where it dried 
out quickly. The material was placed 
outdoors overnight so that it would 
gather moisture. This treatment 


proved successful; thereafter perfect 
threads were cut with ease. 


Report Shows Major Use of 
Nickel Is for Alloys 


At the recent annual meeting in 
Toronto, Canada, of the sharehold- 
ers of the International Nickel Co. 
of Canada Ltd., President Robert C. 
Stanley presented a statistical sum- 
mary of the channels through which 
the nickel produced by the company 
goes into world consumption. The 
distribution of current output is as 
follows: 

Per cent 
Alloy steel used in motor cars, 

TFUCKS ANG DUBE ..060s0sccnss00s . 20 
Nickel silver and nickel copper 

alloys for a multitude of uses 18 
Pure rolled nickel in rods, strip, 

wire and tubes, used largely in 

the radio and chemical indus- 

tries and for coinage....... 17 
Alloy steel, inclusive of stainless 

steel, used in railroad equip- 

ment, farm implements, general 

machinery and miscellaneous 


applications ............ Sih 15 
Nickel for plating and as under- 
coat in chromium plating . eae 


Monel metal used for engineering 
purposes and for household 
equipment ........ ; a) 


Alloy cast iron. ......... saledaiecbeass t 

Miscellaneous uses, including mag- 
netic alloys, nickel  brasses, 
nickel bronzes, nickel aluminum 
alloys and white gold 1 

Heat resistant and electrical al- 
loys 


Total 100 


The figures indicate the extent to 
which nickel depends for its markets 
upon combination with other metals 
in the production of special alloys. 
Only two categories, representing 27 
per cent of total sales, can be de- 
scribed as being wholly devoted to 
pure nickel products. 

Mr. Stanley stated that ‘tas mod- 
ern industry moves away from the 
simple metals toward alloys to meet 
the more exacting standards of per- 
formance, the unique position of 
nickel as an alloying element is an 
important factor in the development 
of wider, more diversified markets.” 
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Variety of Metals and 
Equipment Required in 


ontract Stamping 


ONTRACT stamping work de- 
mands flexible equipment and 
the ability to adapt facilities 
efficiently to different 
operations. Production may run 
from a few hundred pieces all the 
way up to several million. Planning 
for such varied production, designing 
and tooling up dies, and routing the 


readily and 


work through on schedule calls for 
ingenuity from man- 
agement, operators and all 
others concerned with production. 
A company which for years has 
specialized in steel stampings, num- 
bering and lettering dies, and tool 
and die work, and which more re- 
cently has made considerable prog- 
ress in handling contract manufac- 
turing requiring stampings, is the 
Dickey-Grabler Co., Cleveland. This 
company, in business since 1882, has 


considerable 


press 


witnessed many changes in the in- 
dustrial scene along with the intro- 
duction of new products and the dis- 
appearance of other items which 
have lost favor in an advancing Cciv- 
ilization., 

The field of small stampings alone 


Mee a 


IGH - SPEED 

blanking of invar 
struts for aluminum 
pistons. Material is a 
35 per cent nickel 
steel, unusually hard. 
Stacks of scrap are 
shown in the fore- 
ground, Blanked pieces 
fall down a_ trough 
into a pan at the rear 

of the press 


offers almost unlimited possibilities. 
In the list of many hundred parts 
which come in this particular classi- 
fication might be mentioned such 
items as name-plates of all _ types, 
brass checks and workmen’s badges, 
casket handles, emblems, advertis- 
ing novelties, embossed signs, num- 
bering tags for tire molds, pipe cut- 
ter disks, invar struts for aluminum 
pistons, perforated ventilator caps 
for buses and also numberless 
small parts for larger assemblies. 
This brief list well illustrates the 
striking variety of work encountered 





ne cape 





and suggests the different types and 
forms of material which are required 
for the work. 

Practically all the common non- 
ferrous metals, plain carbon steels, 
some tool steel and even some stain- 
less steel at one time or another en- 
ters into the manufacture of the 
above products. To cite a typical 
example of how attention to mate- 
rial costs and finishing costs result- 


ed in a saving in delivered price. 
there is a case of a flat, wing- 


shaped embossed emblem, supplied 
to a leading tire manufacturer 
































OWS of presses, 

vertical and in- 
clinable, of varying ca- 
pacities, in  opera- 
tion on miscellaneous 
stamping work. At the 
left perforated ven- 
tilator covers for bus 
roofs are being formed. 
Operator at the ez- 
treme right is hand- 
ling stamped steel cas- 

ket hardware 
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GULF’S 





J SAFEGUARDS COSTLY MACHINERY 
CUTS OPERATING COSTS 





This tug rim rolling machine, of special design, is another 
important unit in the plant of the Parkersburg Rig and Reel 
for oil storage tank construction. Precision and con- Company. The rope grooves in tug rims must be in perfect 
tinuity of operation are of vital importance. Gulf @ | alignment when placed in service. Gulf lubricants protect this 
lubricants and cutting oils keep all of the equipment in © © © & costly machine from wear and operating trouble. 

this up-to-date plant operating at top notch efficiency. Bou 


This large multiple punching press, in the plant of the 
Parkersburg Rig and Reel Company, prepares sheets 





O meet today’s conditions, American in- Lubrication has been designed. A scientific cost- 
dustry finds it zmperative to cut plant main- saving plan whichcan be put to work in your plant! 
tenance costs. Former yardsticks of efficiency Regardless of the type of mechanical equip- 


fail to meet present day demands. ment you operate—new or old—Gulf’s 7 Point 


That is why Gulf’s 7 Point Plan for Industrial Plan will save you money. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY... PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Houston, Pittsburgh, Louisville, Toledo 


GULF REFINING COMPANY S. 6 
3800 Gulf Building 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without charge, “‘Gulf’s 7 Point Plan for 
Industrial Lubrication.” 


SULF) INDUSTRIAL 


ES Ae ere ree Pi fastetars Saad o We au see bboees 


LUBRICATION 
I Od SON ek keds cos bs BUCKS as eeWusetaweeese 
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which distributes them by the hun- 
dreds of thousands to drivers in the 


promotion of safe driving. This 
emblem formerly was blanked from 
nickel silver, embossed with the re- 
quired lettering, and the latter 
painted to contrast with the bright 
metal, By changing to 18-8 stainless 
steel, plating operations were elim- 
irated and a lighter-gage material 
was used, the complete new emblem 
representing 30 per cent saving over 
the original design, despite consid- 
erably higher cost of the stainless 
steel, The latter is supplied in coils 
by the steel mill, buffed and polished 
to a bright finish. 


High-Speed Presses Used 


Two main lines of presses are in- 
stalled in the plant, one group being 
known as serial presses, small units 
operating at high speed, with num- 
bering dies which are changed au- 
tomatically after each stroke of the 
press to number a series of metal 
tags or identification plates. Speeds 
as high as 10,000 pieces an hour are 
attained, Other presses suitable for 
miscellaneous work, some of them of 
the inclinable type in which the 
stamped part falls down a chute at 
the rear to tote boxes, are in con- 
stant use, Stock is fed in at one 
side automatically and the scrap 
falls into a container at the other 
side. 

Various types of dies for emboss- 
ing, lettering and similar purposes 
are made in the plant for use of cus- 
tomers, Experienced diemakers and 
flexible diemaking equipment are 
used to keep cost of such dies at a 
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ggeeaemed of a few 
of the hundreds 
of products produced 
in a contract stamp- 
ing plant. The winged 
emblems in the center 
are of stainless steel. 
In the lower right- 
hand corner is a new 
type of fruit jar lid, 
comprising cap, rub- 
ber ring and clamping 
bar. The cap is 
stamped from special 
tinned strip steel 


minimum, <A recent newly devel- 
oped field for this work has been in 
supplying lettering dies to manufac- 
turers of steel beer barrels. The 
barrel manufacturer usually sup- 
plies barrels to the brewer with the 
latter’s name embossed on one end 
of the barrel, and with the increased 
popularity of the steel beer barrel, a 
fair demand for lettering dies has 
developed. Similar dies are fur- 
nished for stamping metal signs in 
large sizes. 


Dies Stored for Re-Orders 


One section of this plant has been 
devoted to storage of old dies. Racks 
accommodating hundreds of die as- 
semblies, each carefully labeled to 
provide ready access to any partic- 
ular one, range tier on tier in one 
portion of the plant. Some of these 
dies stored are for parts stamped 
as long ago as 30 years. By keep- 
ing the dies stocked and carefully 
indexed, re-orders on any particular 
part may be handled with little or 
no delay. Facilities for changing 
dies, or rebuilding dies, caused by 
re-design, are of course in constant 
use. 

On many stampings, close toler- 
ances are specified, and in some 
eases dimensions of the stamping 
must be held within one or two 
thousandths of an inch. To insure 
the maintenance of those tolerances 
and to avoid rejects, all die assem- 
blies are of the pin-die type, with 
the upper half of the die sliding on 
a vertical pin mounted in the base 
of the lower half, This makes pos- 
sible continuous accurate mating of 








the two halves of the dies. Dies are 
usually of the plain carbon steel 
type, requiring no special heat treat- 
ment, Production on some runs as 
high as 1,000,000 pieces before re- 
cutting or resharpening is necessary. 

Facilities are provided for heat 
treating, an electric pot-type furnace 
and various sizes of muffle furnaces 
being grouped together in one end 
of the plant. Oil and water quench- 
ing tanks are used. Spot welding 
equipment recently has been in- 
stalled and is located conveniently 
for straight-line production meth- 
ods. 

Many stampings must be plated to 
meet service requirements and for 
this purpose the company operates a 
plating department equipped to han- 
dle copper, nickel, cadmium and 
chromium plating operations. Both 
barrel and rack-type plating tanks 
are used, depending upon the size 
of the parts to be plated. Cleaning 
solutions for removing dirt and 
grease from parts to be plated are 
adjacent equipment. Tumbling bar- 
rels are provided for tumbling 
stamped parts in saw-dust when nec- 
essary. 

Among the novel specialties made 
from stampings by this company for 
many years are home savings banks 
—the small coin banks by which 
large banks encourage the opening 
of savings accounts by children— 
which are good examples of carefully 
made deep-drawn stampings. 


Displays Feature Welding 
Methods, Metal Spraying 


A demonstration of welding and 
metal spraying arranged by Metal- 
weld Inc., Twenty-sixth and Hunt- 
ing Park avenue, Philadelphia, and 
held in this company’s plant May 21- 
23, was witnessed by purchasing 
agents, plant managers and chief 
engineers of leading industrial 
plants throughout the middle Atlan- 
tic states. 

Among the many exhibits was a 
demonstration of the use of the oxy- 
gen lance in blowing a hole through 
the center of a large forged steel 
billet. Interest also centered around 
display of making a thermit weld, 
while the adaptability of electric 
welding for the maintenance of boil- 
ers was shown by operation of an 
electric welder on a boiler section, 
on which staybolts were renewed, 
sheet built up, tubes welded and re- 
newed, a ring installed in the hand- 
hole and a section of the boiler 
patched, 

The International Metallizing as- 
sociation co-operated in demonstrat- 
ing various applications of metal 
spraying, such as building up shafts 
and rolls and coating metals for pro- 
tection against corrosion and for 
decorative purposes. 
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TIN MILL BLACK 
Specialties involve many problems in drawing, beading, spinning 


and enameling. Attractive design and utility in many instances 
make a saleable product with the manufacturers reputation 


guaranteeing the quality. EMPIRE Tin Mill Black will insure your 


dependable quality through its adaptability to large production 
processes and ability to excel all drawing requirements. 
EMPIRE SHEET & TIN PLATE COMPANY 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


New York ¢ Dayton e Cleveland ¢« Indianapolis « Chicago « Detroit « St.Louis « Minneapolis 




















Fig. 1 


Lower surface of completed floor ready for test 


Test of Battledeck Floor 
Yields Data on Beam Spacing 


N CO-OPERATION with the Amer- 

ican Institute of Steel Construc- 

tion Inc., the bureau of standards 
of the United States department of 
commerce recently conducted a 
load test of a flat steel-plate floor of 
the type developed by the institute 
and commonly known as the “‘battle- 
deck floor.’’ 

The purpose of the test was to de- 
termine the strength of the floor and 
whether the following assumptions 
are justified: 

(a) The floor behaves as a unit 
when loads are applied, i.e., the 
welds joining the beams and plates 
neither fail nor deform permanently. 

(b) The entire width of the plate 
between beams may be considered as 
effective in computing stress and de- 
flections, 


Details of Test Floor 


In conducting the test, the bureau 
constructed a section of the battle 
deck floor in a frame which is part 
of the bureau’s fire resistance cham- 
ber. The test floor, having a span of 
18 feet, consisted of six 4-inch steel 
plates and seven 4-inch 7.7-pound per 
linear foot steel I-beams spaced 24 
inches on centers. The four middle 
plates were about 23% inches wide 
and the two outer plates were about 
32%, inches wide, extending 8% 
inches over the outer beams. The 
arrangement of the test floor and the 
restraining frame is shown in Fig. 
3. The edges of the plates and the 
upper flanges of the beams were 
joined by continuous, open, square 
butt welds extending the entire 
length of the beams. The outer 
plates were fastened to the outer 
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beams by 6 by %-inch intermittent 
fillet welds between both edges of 
the flanges and the under side of the 
plates. The spaces on one side of 
the beam were opposite the welds on 
the other side; thus the total length 
of these welds on each outer beam 
was approximately equal to. the 
length of the beam. 

The I-beams of the floor were sup- 
ported at their ends on angles bolted 
to the restraining frame, which was 
made up of 30-inch 240-pound per 
foot steel I-beams reinforced by 6 by 
%-inch diaphragms, There was clear- 
ance between the edges of the outér 
floor plates and the sides of the 
frame, The end connection of the 





Test Confirms Allowable 
Load Tables of Institute 


HE accompanying report of the 

load test of a section of battledeck 
floor is abstracted from Research Pa- 
per RP662, issued by the bureau of 
standards, United States department 
of commerce. The report, which is by 
L. B. Tuckerman, A. H. Stang and 
W. R. Osgood, covers part of a pro- 
gram of investigation on this type of 
floor, in which the bureau is co-op- 
erating with the American Institute 
of Steel Construction Inc. In the load 
test described herein, the institute was 
represented by F. H. Frankland, its 
director of engineering service. 

The results of the test indicate that 
the allowable load tables for battle- 
deck floors published by the institute 
are in close agreement with the find- 
ings of the bureau. 

—THE EDITORS 


Fig. 2—Floor under nominal load of 420 lbs. per sq. ft. 


floor beams to the restraining frame 
was as shown in Fig. 4. The com- 
pleted floor ready for test is shown 
in Fig. 1. 

For the purposes of computation 
the floor was considered as consist- 
ing of beam elements, one of which 
is shown in Fig. 5. They are T-sec- 
tions having a very wide upper 
flange. The nominal properties of 
this beam element are as follows: 


Spin OF T~beam, iN.. ......05006caee0: 1.0 
Weight of I-beam, Ibs. per ft.. iat 
Tmiceness Of Dlate, in. «....:...iu..>..... 0.26 
Weight of plate and weld, Ibs. 

OR ES 5 SDR P OMI. ue six Oe 
Total weight of beam, plate and 

weld, lbs. per linear ft. ......... 28.1 
Average weight of floor, lbs. per 

REE, «ait SAR en a AE eR Se OT eA Ad 14.05 
Cross-sectional area (1 beam and 

1 plate 24 in. wide), sq. in...... 8.21 
Distance of centroidal axis of floor 

from bottom of beam, in. ....... . SB663 
Moment of inertia of cross sec- 

tion of floor about centroidal 

axis (1 beam and 1 plate 24 in 

PRO tINe Ke is ecdvcxtp besssitinendeecos vk 13.32 
Section modulus of floor (1 beam 

and 1 plate 24 in. wide), in.*....... 3.75 


A. S. T. M. tensile specimens cut 
from the [-beams showed the fol- 
lowing mechanical properties. 

Yield Tensile Modulus of Elong. 

Point Strength Elasticity in8 
Ibs. per Ibs. per Ibs. per in. 
sq. in. sq. in. sq. in. % 


Flange 33,600 58,900 30,000,000 27.3 
Flange 33,700 58,500 30,600,000 27.0 
Web..... 28,900 60,000 29,400,000 28.8 


In loading, seven equal areas 
marked R to X, as shown in Fig. 3, 
were laid off above each beam by 
lines drawn midway between the 
beams and at equal intervals across 
the beams. The floor was loaded 
with equal weights of pig iron on 
each area except the three central 
areas, U, shown shaded in Fig. 3. The 
center of gravity of the load on each 
area was approximately over the cen- 
troid of the area except that pigs 
were not piled on the portion of the 
plate overhanging the outer beams. 


Strain gage and deflection readings 
were taken for nominal loads of 40, 
80, 100, 120, 140, 160, 180 and 200 
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“FROZEN CAR” UNLOADING PROBLEM 


Another master stroke by Wellman Engineering! 
It ends the difficulty and delays experienced at car 
dumping docks in dumping coal into boats during 
freezing weather. 


THE OPERATION IS SIMPLE: The car is stopped 
on approach track between the two heater units, the 
rider steps off and presses a control button at end of 
heater, setting in operation the automatic control. 
The first motion brings both car heater units towards 
the sides of the car where they are stopped by means 
of a limit switch. During this interval the hood is 


Wellman Products Include: 


Coal and Ore Handling Equipment—Car Dumpers, 
all types—Steel Mill Equipment—Blast Furnace 
Skip Hoists—Gas Producers, Flues, etc.—Gas 
Reversing Valves—Port and Terminal Equipment 
—Safety Stops for Traveling Structures—Special 
Cranes—Mining Machinery—Williams Buckets 
and Trailers—Castings and Machine Work to 
customers’ drawings. 
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lowered until the sealing plates engage the top of the 
car where they are stopped by a limit switch. The end 
gates are closed by the movement of the heater units. 
The heat, regulated by a time switch, may be ad- 
justed to periods from 1 to 5 minutes—2 minutes 
normal. Then the operation is automatically re- 
versed—and car is ready for the dumper. 


This new oil-burning heater is the last word in 
simplicity, efficiency, compactness, flexibility—and is 


LOW IN FIRST COST AND OPERATING COST. 


May our engineers send you full description? 


THe WELLMAN ENGINEERING Go. 


ENGINEERS 


CONSTRUCTORS MANUFACTURERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK MEXICO CITY 


BIRMINGHAM 








pounds per square foot. After the 
load of 40 pounds per square foot 
had been applied over the entire 
floor, the load on area U above beams 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5 was not increased 
when greater loads were applied to 
the remainder of the floor, This al- 
lowed strain gage readings to be 
taken on the upper surface of the 


floor. For loads greater than 200 
pounds per square foot when no 
readings were taken the loads were 


again applied uniformly to the entire 
floor. The floor, under a nominal load 
of 420 pounds per square foot, is 
shown in Fig. 2, 








mid-span seven 10-inch gage lines 
were laid off longitudinally on the 
upper surface of the floor between 
beams Nos. 4 and 5. These lines were 
spaced about 4 inches apart. 

The stresses obtained from the 
strain gage readings were called 
‘“‘measured stresses’’ to distinguish 
them from the stresses computed 
from the dimensions of the floor, the 
loads, etc., which were called ‘‘com- 
puted stresses.”’ 

The strain (inches per inch) in the 
floor, caused by change in the load- 
ing, was obtained by dividing the dif- 
ference in the strain gage readings 

































































































































































The floor would have carried a by the gage length. The measured 
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mylie " 
Bean No | 2 2g Case eS F 
Section 8-8 
greater load but it was considered stress was obtained by multiplying 


inadvisable to increase the load be- 
cause the frame—a permanent part 
of the fire resistance chamber—had 
deformed considerably. The deflec- 
tion of the test floor at midspan 
under this load of 420 pounds per 
square foot was 37% inches. This 
load remained on the floor for 5% 
days. After the load was removed 
the permanent deflection at midspan 
was 2% inches, 

Gage lines, all parallel to the 
beams, were placed adjacent to the 
ends and at the mid-span of beams 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5. Lines A, B and C 
were as shown in Fig. 5; D was on 
the upper surface of the plate about 
1%, inch from the edge of the weld. 
Four additional 2-inch gage lines 
were laid off on the lower flange of 
beam No, 4, spaced at 12 inch inter- 
vals from the end of the beam, At 
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the strain by the Young’s modulus 
of elasticity, The average modulus, 
30,000,000 pounds per square inch, 
found for the beams was used. 

Deflections of beams Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 were measured by a _ wire 
stretched between points on the web 
of the beam about %-inch above the 
lower flange and about 1 inch from 
each end, A mirror having a scale 
was attached to the web at midspan 
behind the wire. The scale was grad- 
uated in tenths of an inch and the 
deflection estimated to the nearest 
0.01 inch, 


Results of Load Test 


The strength and the deflection of 
a steel plate floor depend upon many 
things, one of the most important of 
which is the condition at the ends. 
In order to simulate the end condi- 





tion of a floor which is continuous 
over the supports, the ends of this 
floor were secured to the frame. The 
frame, therefore, exerted a negative 
bending moment on the ends of the 
floor, Because measuring the negative 
moment presented unusual difficul- 
ties, it was decided to determine the 
point of zero stress in the lower sur- 
face of the middle beam from the 
strain gage readings on gage lines 
on the lower flange of beam No. 4 
with the expectation that this deter- 
mination, with the other data, would 
be sufficient to allow the stresses 
and deflections for the middle beam 
element to be computed, and that 
the stresses and deflections in the 
other beam elements would be ap- 
proximately the same, 


Course of Zero Stress Plotted 


The distance from midspan of the 
beam was plotted as abscissa and 
the measured stress as ordinate, and 
then a faired curve drawn among the 
points. The point of zero stress was 
taken where the curve crossed the 
axis and its distance from midspan 
of the floor determined. The result- 
ant course of the point of zero stress, 
the measured stresses at midspan in 
gage line A (See Fig. 5) in the bot- 
tom flange of beam No. 4 and the 
measured deflection of beam No. 4 at 
midspan were approximately as fol- 
lows: 

Zero point 


Nominal of stress, Measured Measured 
load, in. from stress, deflection 
lbs. per midspan lbs, per at midspan 
sq.in. (measured) sq. in. inches 
40 80.0 5,000 0.18 
80 85.0 9,900 0.39 
100 85.5 11,500 0.48 
120 86.0 14,500 0.54 
140 86.5 17,000 0.64 
160 86.5 17,500 0.69 
180 87.0 18,500 0.79 
200 87.0 21,000 0.89 


Assuming that there were only 
vertical forces and negative moments 
on the ends of the floor it was found 
that the computed values of the 
stress on the bottom of beam No. 4 
at midspan and of the deflection did 
not agree with the measured values. 
Further study led to the belief that 
the frame might also have exerted 
tensile forces on the floor. For the 
middle beam element, assuming that 
the entire width of the plate (24 
inches) was effective, values of the 
tensile force and the negative mom- 
ent were found which gave com- 
puted values of the stress, the deflec- 
tion, and the point of zero stress on 
the lower flange agreeing with the 
measured values within the errors 
of observation. These values of the 
tensile force and the negative mo- 
ment for each 2-foot width of floor 
were 7100 pound and 20,000 pound 
inches, respectively, for a load of 40 
pounds per square foot and 12,700 
pound and 62,700 pound inches, re- 
spectively, for a load of 200 pounds 
per square foot. For intermediate 
loads the values varied linearly. The 
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J&L COLD FINISHED ‘STEEL READY TO SHIP 


XTENSIVE stocks of cold finished steels, diversified to meet 


every need, are awaiting your call. Every bar is of known 

quality. Included in the grades carried are Jalcase and J&L 

Improved Bessemer Screw steels. Whether for maintenance cr 

cer Breey Weed . . . the production, a large lot or one bar, look to J &L Warehouses 


Right Quality of Steel 
in a Full Range to satisfy your requirements. Write for a copy of our stock list. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


AND BE S$ URE 
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A longitudinal section at the end of floor showing 
connection of beams to restraining frame 


Fig. 4 


computed values for the location of 
the point of zero stress, for the ten- 
sile stress and deflection at midspan 
are as follows: 


Zero point 


Nominal of stress, Computed Computed 
load in. from stress, deflection 
Ibs. per midspan lbs. per at midspan 
sq. in. (computed) sq. in. inches 
10 $0.0 5,700 0.18 
£0 84.5 10,000 0.36 
100 85.2 12,150 0.45 
120 86.2 14,300 0.54 
140 86.5 16,450 0.63 
160 86.7 18,600 0.72 
180 86.8 20,750 0.81 
200 86.9 22,900 0.90 


Due to the tensile forces’ the 
point of zero stress on the bottom 
flange of the beam does not occur at 
the same section as the point of in- 
flection, Although the ends of the 
floor were restrained, the negative 
moment did not ‘‘fix’’ the ends, i.e., 
cause the centroidal surface of the 
beam element to be horizontal at the 
frame The computed slope at the 
ends ranged from 0.0013 for a load 
of 40 pounds per square foot to 0.010 
for a load of 200 pounds per square 
foot. 


Stresses Measured, Computed 


Stresses at the ends of beam ele- 
ments Nos, 3, 4 and 5 were measured 
and the stresses for beam No. 4 were 
computed, The measured values for 
gage lines below the plates are con- 
sistent within the error of the strain- 
gage readings but are greater than 
the computed values for beam No. 4. 
Those for A on the bottom flange of 
the beam are greater than the com- 
puted values, probably because the 
lower flange was welded to the frame 
near these gage lines. 

The measured values of the 
stresses in the upper surface of the 
plate are erratic, probably because 
these gage lines were on the top of 
the plates and it was impossible to 
keep the gage holes clear although 
they were cleaned frequently. 

In making computations, it was 
assumed that the full width of the 
plates was effective in carrying the 
load. The results of the computa- 
tion gave no indication that this as- 
sumption was not justified, nor was 
there any unquestionable’ experi- 
mental evidence to support the as- 
sumption, Karman* indicates, how- 
ever, that under conditions not un- 


*Die mittragende Breite, Beitrage zur 
technischen Mechanik und technischen 
Physik, p. 114, Julius Springer, Berlin, 
1924 
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like those of the test floor, with the 
exception that the beams are spaced 
at infinite distances instead of 24 
inches, an effective width of about 
40 inches may be expected unless the 
plate is so thin that it will buckle 
(no buckling was observed in the 
plates of the test floor). It may be 
noted that if the effective width were 
only 9 inches instead of the full 24 
inches, the section modulus, and thus 
the strength would be reduced only 
5 per cent. However, the moment of 
inertia of the cross section would be 
reduced almost 20 per cent, which 
would increase materially the calcu- 
lated deflections, 

Longitudinal stresses in the plate 
between beams Nos. 4 and 5 were 
measured and values for the gage 
lines over the beams were computed. 
The values were erratic, presumably 
due to difficulty in maintaining clean 
gage holes. Those for D6 were 
especially unsatisfactory. The mea- 
sured stresses for the nominal load 
of 180 pounds per square foot were 
for all gage lines greater than those 
for the nominal load of 200 pounds 
per square foot. No reasonable ex- 
planation of this inconsistency was 
found. 


Assumptions 


None of the results obtained on 
this steel plate floor indicates that 
the assumptions (a) and (b) are not 
justified. The floor behaves as a unit 
when loads are applied. There was 
no visible evidence that the welds 
joining the beams and plates were 
either ruptured or permanently de- 
formed, The measured stresses do 
not indicate that the strength of the 
welds joining the beams and plates 
was insufficient to cause the floor to 
behave as a unit. 

There is no indication that the 
axis of average stress in the floor 
does not coincide with the horizon- 
tal line through the centroid of the 
cross section of the floor. 

The measured stresses and the 
measured deflections of the floor 
under load agree within the errors 
of observation with the computed 
values, when the moment of inertia 
and the section modulus were ob- 
tained from the nominal dimensions. 

The results of this test indicate 
that for ordinary spans, if the spac- 
ing of the beams does not exceed 100 
times the thickness of the plates, the 
full width of the plates may be con- 
sidered effective and the methods 





| centroidal axis 








Fig. 5—One beam element of the test floor, the unit em- 
ployed in making computations 


used by engineers in designing steel 
beams may be used. with satisfactory 
results when designing battledeck 
floors. 


Conclusions 


1. The continuous manual welds 
joining the plates to the I-beams 
made by using bare metallic elec- 
trodes (5/32-inch diameter) and the 
direct-current arc-welding process 
united the plates and the beams so 
that they behaved as a unit when 
loads were applied. 

2. The measured stresses and the 
measured deflections were in sub- 
stantial agreement with values com- 
puted by the ordinary theory of 
beams. 

3. This floor carried a load of 420 


pounds per square foot for 5% days 
without any indication of collapse. 
The deflection under this load was 
3% inches. After the load was re- 
moved the permanent deflection was 
i; inches, 

4. The results of this test gave 
no positive indications as to the 
width of the plate which may be 
considered effective. There is a 
strong presumption, however, that 
under conditions of loading and 
length of span not totally unlike 
those of the test an effective width 
up to 24 inches may be assumed in 
designing with %-inch plate. 


93 
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Buys Electrodes on Basis 
Of Performance Rating 


As recently stated in STEEL, the 
bureau of supplies and accounts, navy 
department, now is buying welding 
electrodes in accordance with their 
performance value, The department 
obtains samples from electrode man- 
ufacturers and then it gives them a 
performance value or merit number, 
after which the manufacturer has to 
furnish rods of equal quality. The 
performance value is derived by this 
formula: 

Performance value= 
t.s. X elongation X KAxC xX 19’ 


where 

t. s. tensile strength in Ibs. per sq. in. 

elongation=elongation in per cent. 

A 

—-=deposition efficiency computed on 
B 

the basis of 100 lbs. less per cent 

sputter loss. 
A=rate of deposition in oz. per hr. 
‘=a constant equal to 1 for %-inch 
and smaller, % for 5/32-inch, % for 
3/16-inch, and 3/10 for %4-inch elec- 
trodes. 
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Hot Shearing Knives Forged 
From Special Alloy Steel 


Nickel - chromium - molybdenum 
steels are finding favor for hot shear- 
ing knives. Various compositions 
are used with carbon from 0.35 to 
0.60, nickel 1.00 to 2.75, chromium 
0.60 to 0.75 and molybdenum 0.30 
to 1.00 per cent. The following com- 
position is recommended as one of 
the best: Carbon 0.40-0.50, man- 
ganese 0.50-0.80, nickel 1.50-2.00, 
chromium 0.70-0.90 and molyb- 
denum 0.20-0.30 per cent. After 
forging this steel should be annealed 
by heating to 1550 degrees Fahr. and 
cooling in the furnace, followed by 
a reheating to 1250 to 1300 degrees, 
holding for 4 or 5 hours at this tem- 
perature, and furnace cooling. This 
should place it in a readily machin- 
able condition. If no forging is re- 
quired, the steel can be purchased 
from the mill in the annealed state. 
For hardening, the steel should be 
heated to 1475 to 1525 degrees 
Fahr., held 1 hour per inch of section 
and oil quenched, It should then be 
immediately drawn to a brinell hard- 
ness of about 450. This ordinarily 


Making the Most 
of 
METHODS AND MATERIALS 


requires a tempering temperature of 


about 800 degrees Fahr. 


$ $ §$ 


Drawing Headlamp Ring 


One automobile manufacturer mak- 
ing its headlamps from rustless steel 
produces the door of the lamp by butt 
welding a strip into a hoop. The flash 
then is sheared off and the hoop 
formed into a door ring in a series 
of drawing operations. The most in- 
teresting of these is producing the 
barrel contour in an expanding press. 
In this press a disk of rubber is used, 
which by compression takes a barrel 
shape and forces the steel out to the 
die. The company makes its own rub- 
ber pads under careful control as to 
hardness and strength. In production, 
they last 3 or 4 days. 


$ $ $ 


Spray Insulating Material 


Designers of automobiles, machin- 
ery and other equipment, are exhib- 
iting considerable interest in the de- 
velopment of a new sound absorbing 
and insulating material. It has an 


asphalt base in which a soft filler is 








liquid 


Supplied in 
form, the material can be applied 


incorporated. 
with spray gun equipment. Tem- 
peratures within the range of 30 de 
grees below zero to 250 degrees Fahr. 
are said to have no effect on it, 


$$ $ 


Heat Niewad Cast lron Used 
In Manhole Covers 


A very interesting application of 
heat-treated cast iron is for street 
manhole covers. For this applica- 
tion, a material of low yield point 
is not suitable since it permits the 
cover to bend after which it rattles 
in its frame as traffic passes over it. 
When made from gray cast iron the 
breakage is high particularly in win- 
ter when due to the snow melting 
off the covers they are often several 
inches lower than the level of the 






























SOMETHING NEW IN 
OIL TANKS: Construc- 
tion work in progress on 
a radial cone tank, at 
the Greeenville, Pda., 
plant of the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works. 
The structure is 100 feet 
in diameter, 43 feet 
high, and will be in- 
stalled in the Talara, 
Peru, plant of the Inter- 
national Petroleum Co. 
Ltd. Roof section plates 
present a conical sur- 
face, supported on ra- 
dial girders. The tank 
bottom is similar in 
construction, with the 
cone plates in reverse 
position, Photo courtesy 
National Petroleum 
News 
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HEN Inland Steel Company engineers 

faced the problem of having a new 
strip pickling unit constructed, their thought 
was not confined to provision forimmediate 
contingencies. They projected their plan- 
ning into future years and set out to build 
the pickling tank of tomorrow. 


Their new 240-foot unit is comprised of 4 
tanks, each 60 feet in length, 7 feet wide and 
about 5 feet deep. No excavation was nec- 
essary since all tanks rest on concrete piers 
at floor level. Equipped with sumps in the 
end for proper drainage, the tanks are 
emptied by 6-inch lead siphons operated 
with cold water. When a tank is covered 
and ventilated,one may stand right beside it, 
never realizing that pickling is in progress, 
never inhaling unhealthful fumes. In pro- 
viding pickling facilities, Inland Steel Com- 
pany engineers scientifically surveyed the 
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THE PIGKLING TANK 


Goodrich 




















rifler-tered, 


issues of capital expenditure, operating 
expense, maintenance expense and working 
conditions. And just as scientifically did 
Goodrich meet every issue. 


Goodrich is proud of Inland’s pickling tank 
of tomorrow. For the entire unit zs iv service 
today, lined with %4-inch Goodrich Triflex 
Rubber and sheathed with 8-inch brick laid 
up with Vitrobond. Ventilation is preserved 
through the use of rubber-lined pipe and 
rubber-lined fans. On every feature involv- 
ing rubber lining, Goodrich engineers 
worked hand in hand with Inland officials. 


Goodrich participation in this instance is 
typical of the service offered by a staff of 
Goodrich Research Engineers. They stand 
ready to work out for you those pickling 
problems of leakage, corrosion, abrasion, 
replacements and high maintenance ex- 
pense. Let them explain— 












Se ak S: 








@ Triflex-lined, Vulcalock Steel Pickling Tank. Brick sheathing was installed 
in this tank before it was placed in actual service. Note the Triflex 
expansion joints. 
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@ The new strip pickling unit of the Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


1) How Triflex, with its layer of hard rubber sand- 
wiched between two layers of soft rubber resists 
corrosion and abrasion. Whatever your peculiar problems may be, Goodrich 
‘ : : , engineers will be glad to analyze them with you and to 
2) How Triflex, applied by the exclusive Goodrich make specific recommendations. Complete designing 
Vulcalock Process, insures adhesion of 700 to 1000 ; : Pvieg * : ain 
q ae eee bb q , and installation service is provided at no extra cost. 
ounds per square inch between rubber and steel. ' 
P iets " The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Mechanical 


3) How Triflex expansion joints, properly spaced in Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 
the rubber lining, prevent buckling and 
cracking under extremes of temperatures. 





GOODRICH MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS INCLUDE: 


4) How brick sheathing, laid up with a special Rubber Lining for Pickling, Plating and Storage Tanks, Tank 
mortar, may be combined with Triflex,to give Cars, Pipe and Valves...Conveyor, Elevator and Transmission 
greater insulation in high temperatures and Belting . .. Acid, Air, Steam, Suction and Fire Hose . . . Hard 
added protection against gouging. And how Rubber Goods .. . Packing . . . Molded Rubber Products 


expansion joints, applied in the brick itself, . . and a Complete Line of Miscellaneous Rubber Items. 


give permanence to the whole installation. 


ALL ode?’ fhe’ iw RUBBER 
AR, r. € 
Kiubber Lining 
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surrounding snow and ice. When a 
heavy truck wheel drops from the 
snow to the cover the severe impact 
frequently is sufficient to cause fail- 
ure, These gray iron covers are 
heavy, weighing 212 pounds, and 
hard to handle, A heat treated cast 
iron was designed for the job and 
the weight of the casting reduced 
to 172 pounds. This material has a 
nigh yield point—-50,000 pounds per 


square inch—and possesses good im- 
pact resistance. 


“‘. 
Chemical Rustproofs Metals 


A rust-resisting, paint-receptive 
foundation is said to be applied to 
zine die castings and electrogalvan- 
ized or cadmium plated steel by a 
simple immersion for 10 to 25 sec- 





New High-Speed Cutting Tools May 


Revolutionize Plant Expansion 


BY PHILIP E. BLISS 


President, Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 


N THE old days an increase in 
| a manufacturer’s business usual- 
ly meant a corresponding increase 
in plant floor space and plant equip- 
ment. Thus, in order to handle 
twice as much volume, a company 
might often use twice as much space 
and practically double the number 
of machine tools and other appli- 
ances in operation. 

With the advent of the depres- 
sion, a large share of such equip- 
ment and plant space became idle. 
maintenance and upkeep 
charges, however, inevitably con- 
tinued. Building repairs, painting, 
insurance, taxes, guarding, lighting 
and the like went right on. Excess 
unused plant capacity, therefore, be- 
came a very heavy burden upon in- 
dustry at a time when industry could 


Certain 


least afford it. 

At the present time, with the turn 
of the business pendulum, we now 
appear to be entering once more up- 
on a period of increasing production, 
which brings again to the fore the 
problem of how best to accomplish 
expansion of facilities to meet in- 
creased demands. It is in this con- 
nection that new high-speed cutting 
tools are of the utmost significance. 

During the last few years new 
cutting materials have been perfect- 
ed and adapted to practical use in 
metalworking machines of sturdier, 
but not larger, build, and of much 
higher speeds than were formerly 
the case, 

To be specific——-with the new ce- 
mented tungsten carbide tools, a tur- 
ret lathe of the same size as one built 
10 years ago now is capable of re- 
moving twice as many cubic inches 
of metal in the same period of time. 
This machine takes up the same 
amount of floor space as one of the 
old type, and yet it does double the 
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amount of work and doubles the pro- 
ductivity of the man who operates it, 
In addition, improvements in design 
give a machine of this type a greater 
range of feeds and broader adapta- 
tion to various types of work. 

The most significant result of such 
advances made during depression 
years in metalworking machinery is 
that it is no longer possible to meas- 
ure plant capacity in square feet. It 
must be measured, instead, in pro- 
ductivity per machine. 


New Means to Boost Output 


At the present time a _ factory 
faced with the problem of doubling 
its output may, therefore, adopt a 
plan quite different from that of 
10 years ago. Instead of doubling 
its floor space and equipment, it 
may keep its present floor space and 
replace its present metalworking 
equipment with machines of twice 
the speed and twice the productivi- 
ty. 

The advantages of this procedure 
are obvious. Man power remains the 
same, Building maintenance charges, 
lighting, heat, taxes, insurance and 
so forth remain practically the 
same. Electric power consumption 
is increased, but this is only one 
item. Yet plant productivity has 
been greatly increased. By this 
method a company is able to accom- 
plish plant expansion without involv- 
ing itself in additional floor space 
and overhead which, in turn, may 
become a difficult burden in times of 
recession, 

The result may be a new trend 
in factory building and factory re- 
habilitation—a trend in which com- 
pactness of operations and maximum 
productivity per unit of space may 
be the outstanding characteristics. 


onds in a recently developed chem- 
ical solution. No electric current 
is required, One gallon of the chem- 
ical is understood to be sufficient 
to coat about 2000 square feet of 
metal surface. A steel tank is used, 
the temperature of the bath being 
maintained between 160 and 180 de- 
grees Fahr. The work must be 
chemically cleaned prior to immer- 
sion and preferably brushed if a very 
smooth coating is desired. After 
coating, the work is rinsed thorough- 
ly in cold running water, followed 
by a hot rinse to dry. The work 
should be tack-ragged before apply- 
ing paint or enamel. 


$$ $ 
Bronze Welding Salvages 
Broken Press Frame 


A cast-iron brick press frame de- 
veloped a fracture 3 feet long. To re- 
place the frame would have cost 
about $1000. Instead the break was 
chipped out on both sides and 
ground, A %-inch hole was drilled 
at the end of the crack to prevent it 
from spreading. Two welders, one on 
either side of the frame, after local- 
ly preheating the area slightly with 
the welding blowpipe, applied 25 
pounds of bronze over the break. 
This involved over 24 inches of 
horizontal welding and 12 inches of 
overhead welding. To prevent dam- 
age to some bearings near enough 
to the heat zone, cold water was 
poured over them at frequent inter- 
vals. No machining was found neces- 
sary after the job cooled down, This 
job could’ not have been done in 
place by any other method, and the 
cost of repair was insignificant, 


$ $ $ 
Die Cast Aluminum Bronze 


A vacuum method for die casting 
aluminum bronze, whereby the metal 
is drawn from below the surface of 
the metal in the pot and is delivered 
to the die in a smooth, continuous 
flow, now is in use, Aluminum ox- 
ide formed on the surface of the met- 
al is said to be deposited in a thin 
film on the walls of the die cavity, 
with no aluminum oxide in the in- 
terior of the casting. 


$ $ §$ 


After an experience in welding 
sand holes in the teeth of a large 
gear, which resulted in a consider- 
able saving, a steel foundry in the 
East has made the oxyacetylene blow- 
pipe a standard reclamation method 
in filling up sand holes and flaws, 


$ $ §$ 


Titanium additions have been 
made to malleable iron to remove 
sulphur and reduce oxygen. It is said 
to have a slight effect in raising 
physical values. 
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y DRILLING 
DEMANDS 


‘Steelend] ron 
ALVES, cylinders, pistons, chucks, rotating ele- , 


ments—practically every part of the modern high 

speed drill depends upon some special alloy for 
successful performance. Skillful use of alloying elements 
has resulted in the multiplied work power, longer life 
and lighter weight characteristic of these parts—and in 
lower cost per foot of hole. 


















Throughout industry this trend toward Alloy Steel 
and Iron is well defined. The superior physical proper- 
ties of these metals are being utilized wherever operating 
conditions demand increased tensile strength, lighter 
weight or greater resistance to abrasion, impact, acids, 
corrosion, distortion or fatigue. 


Alloy Steel and Iron assures minimum interruption 
of operations for repairs. It should be carefully con- 
sidered for any part that wears out or breaks before the 
. equipment itself becomes obsolete. Electromet engineers 
: snsenens will gladly explain how these results may be obtained 
fait] by the use of Ferro-Alloys in Alloy Steel and Iron. 





ELECTRO METALLURGICAL SALES Corp. 
Unit of Union Carbide qa and Carbon Corporation Ww 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street 


Electromet 
- Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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Selecting the Right Steels 


For Heat Treated Gears 


BY T. R. RIDEOUT 
Nuttall Works, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


HE day of the soft steel gear 
Te industrial applications § is 

passing. The adoption of heat 
treated gearing has become neces- 
sary to meet the demands of increas- 
ing loads and speeds and the eco- 
nomic requirement of longer life. 

But what steel and what treat- 
ment to use? This is the unbeliev- 
ably complicated problem in a gear 
jobbing shop, manufacturing diversi- 
fied gearing products. Each appli- 
cation or order presents an entirely 
different combination of service re- 
quirements which must be met, 
There are innumerable combinations 
of different steels and treatments 
available. Contrary to some claims, 
there is no one steel or treatment 
suitable for all applications, 

The qualities which a steel should 
possess, in order to successfully meet 
the various service demands and 
manufacturing requirements, listed 
in the order of their importance, are 
as follows: 

1. Ability to withstand wear. 

2 Strength. 

3. Static toughness. 

4. Impact toughness. 

5. Low amount of distortion. 

6. Ease of machinability. 

7. Susceptibility to and ease of 
heat treatment, 


Match Steel to Needs 


These qualities must be deter- 
mined, or rather judged, from the 
known properties or characteristics 
of the steel which have been deter- 
mined by test, or from previous ex- 
perience. 

Having decided upon the desired 
qualities which the gear must pos- 
sess and the characteristics neces- 
sary to fulfill these qualities, the 
engineer must select a steel and 
heat treatment that possess in the 
greatest number and highest de- 
gree the necessary characteristics. 

Gear steels may be divided into 
the plain carbon and the alloy steels, 
Alloy steels are used to some extent 
in the industrial field but heat treat- 
ed plain carbon steels are far more 
common. 

The use of untreated alloy steels 
for gears is seldom, if ever, justified 
and then, only when heat treating 
facilities are lacking. It is true that 


the strength and toughness of nor- 
malized alloy steels are somewhat 


greater than for an untreated, plain 
carbon steel of the same carbon con- 
tent but, in the author’s opinion, the 
higher values of those properties 
alone do not justify the additional 
cost, and in no case will an untreat- 
ed or normalized alloy steel be com- 
parable with a heat treated, plain 
carbon steel. 

Heat treated alloy steels have 
some advantages over heat treated 
plain carbon steels. Those advan- 
tages, while important, are not as 
numerous or as great as generally 
supposed, An important fact—-not 
generally known—is that the ulti- 
mate strength of heat treated alloy 
steels is nearly identical to that of 
heat treated carbon steel of the same 
hardness. 

The factors which determine 
whether to use heat treated plain 
carbon steels or heat treated alloy 
steels are thus: Does the service 
condition or design require the su- 
perior characteristics of the alloy 
steels, or, if alloy steels are not re- 
quired, will the advantages to be 
derived offset the additional cost? 
For most applications, plain carbon 
steels, heat treated to obtain the 
best of their qualities for the serv- 
ice intended, are eminently satisfac- 
tory and quite economical, 

The results of recent investiga- 
tions and a study of existing data 
have convinced the author that the 
only advantages obtained from the 
use of heat treated alloy steels over 





Plain Carbon or Alloy 
Steels for Gears? 


NFORMATION regarding the suit- 

ability of different steels and heat 
treatments for gearing is meager and 
conflicting. Tests have been made, 
but the reported results, due to the 
lack of a common “measuring stick,” 
are hardly comparable. 

In the accompanying article, which 
is abstracted from a paper presented 
at the eighteenth annual meeting of 
the American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, Wilkinsburg, Pa., May 4, 
1934, the author cites seven important 
requirements of steels for gearing and 
discusses the extent to which various 
types of plain carbon and alloy steels 
meet these demands. 

—THE EpITors 





that of heat treated plain carbon 
steels, are: 


1. Increased surface hardness 
and depth of hardness penetration 
for the same carbon content and 
quench, 

2. The ability to obtain the same 
surface hardness with a less dras- 
tic quench and, in the case of some 
of the alloys, a lower quenching 
temperature, thus giving less distor- 
tion, 

3. The increased toughness as 
indicated by the higher values of 
yield point, elongation and reduc- 
tion of area. 

4. The finer grain size obtainable 
with the resulting higher impact 
toughness and increased wear resis- 
tance, 

5. In the case of some of the al- 
loys, better machining qualities or 
the possibility of machining at high- 
er hardnesses. 


Plain carbon and alloy steels each 
may be further subdivided into three 


classifications: Case hardening 
steels; full ‘hardening steels, and 
steels that are heat treated and 


drawn to a hardness that will per- 
mit machining. 

The first two—case hardening and 
full hardening steels—are _ jnter- 
changeable for some kinds. of serv- 
ice, and the choice is often a matter 
of personal opinion. Case hardening 
steels with their extremely hard, 
fine grained (when properly treated ) 
case, and comparatively soft and duc- 
tile core, are generally used when 
resistance to wear is desired. Case 
hardening alloy steels have a fairly 
tough core but not as tough as that 
of the full hardening steels. 


Withstanding Shock Loads 


There is considerable difference of 
opinion regarding the ability of the 
ease hardened steels to withstand, 
successfully, shock loads. Due to 
the tendency of the extremely hard 
and brittle case to crack or spall un- 
der shock loads, the author’s pref- 
erence is for the full hardening 
steels for such applications, 

In order to realize the greatest 
benefits from the core properties, 
case hardened steels should be dou- 
ble quenched. This is particularly 
true of the alloy steels because the 
benefits derived from their use sel- 
dom justifies the additional expense 
unless the core is refined and tough- 
ened by the second quench. The 
penalty that must be paid for the 
additional refinement is increased 
distortion, which may be excessive 
if the shape or design is not all that 
it might be. 

Full hardening steels are used 
when great strength, high endurance 
limit, toughness, and resistance to 
shock, is required. The degree of 
these qualities is governed by the 
kind of steel and treatment used. 
Fairly high surface hardnesses are 
obtainable in this group, though not 
as high as those of the case harden- 
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Bars, Bands and Special Sections 


Carbon steel bars and bands, Bessemer 
and open-hearth; special and automotive 
sections of every description; iron bars, 
double refined; staybolt and engine bolt 
quality. 


Semi-Finished Steel 


Carbon billets and slabs, rerolling and 
forging quality; sheet bars and skelp. 


Alloy Steels 


Open - hearth and electric - furnace alloy 
steels for all purposes, hot-rolled and cold- 
drawn, rough-turned or ground; MAYARI 
nickel-chromium steels; MAYARI engine 
bolt and staybolt steels; ResmLIa spring 
steel; SUPERTEMP, for superior physical 
properties at high temperatures. Bars, 
bands, billets and blooms. 


Bolts and Nuts — Rivets — Spikes 
Pole Line Material 


Plain and galvanized bolts; machine, car- 
riage, and special; heat-treated, carbon 
and alloy; MAyARI steel frog, track and 
fitting-up bolts; DArpELeT self-locking 
threaded bolts and nuts; staybolts, solid 
and hollow; hot-forged and cold-punched 
nuts, 


Pig Iron 


Basic, Bessemer, foundry, low phosphor- 
ous, malleable, malleable Bessemer; Ma- 
YARI pig iron for making superior alloy 
iron castings. 


Forgings 


Carbon and alloy; hammered and hy- 
draulically pressed; drop and upsetter; 
seamless vessels for oil refineries; high- 
pressure seamless boiler drums and chemi- 
cal vessels. 

Castings 


Carbon and alloy steel (open-hearth and 
electric), manganese steel, iron, brass and 
bronze, rough as cast or machined; abra- 
sion-resisting castings. Centrifugal cast 
bronze sleeves and liners; ingot moulds. 


Wheels and Axles 


Wrought steel wheels and axles for 
freight and passenger cars and engine, 
tender, and trailer trucks; for electric 
ears; for mine locomotives and mine ears; 
for cinder, ore and other industrial ears; 
erane wheels. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY (gg 


PRODUC 





Rolled Steel Blanks 
For gears, pinions, and flywheels. Tire 
moulds and mould rings, shaft couplings, 
brake wheels and drums, and other circu 
lar forgings. 
Trackwork 
for Steam, Electric, Mine and Indus- 
trial Railways 

Frogs, switches, Bethlehem and NEw 
CENTURY switch stands, crossings, steel 
ties, gage rods, rail braces, BeTuco rail 
anchors; silico-manganese and manganese 
special trackwork; hook- flange guard 
rails, guard rail chairs, compromise joints. 


Steel Freight and Passenger Cars 
Mine Cars 
Oil-Burning Equipment 
BETHLEHEM-DAHL mechanical-atomizing 
oil-burning system for stationary and 
marine service. 
Auxiliary Locomotives 
Rails and Accessories 
Standard tee, girder, girder-guard and 
high-tee rails; light rails; splice bars, 
rail clips, tie plates. 
Steel Pipe 
Butt-welded and lap-welded pipe, black 
and galvanized; copper-bearing pipe. 
Boiler Tubes 
Genuine old-fashioned knobbled charcoal 
iron tubes; double-pass steel tubes. Double- 
pass copper-bearing steel tubes. 
Steel Sheets 


Hot - rolled, hot- rolled annealed, cold - 


rolled, heavy cold-rolled sheets; furniture, 


heavy furniture, automobile sheets; tack 
plate; galvanized, flat and formed sheets; 
painted formed sheets; special - finish 
sheets. Sheets of Beru-Cu-Loy (copper 
bearing steel). 


Tool Steels 


Bethlehem special high-speed steel; car 
bon and alloy tool steels; cobalt magnet 
steel; hot-work tool steels; die steels; 
valve steels; rivet set and pneumatic 
chisel steels; special tool steels; tool steel 
billets, of all grades. Rock and mine drill 
steels, hollow and solid. 


—— 
pETHLEHEN 
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Tin Plate 


Coke tin plate; black plates; 
enameling and lithographing stock. 


galvanizing, 


Corrosion-Resisting Steels 
BETHADUR and BETHALON, covering prac 
tically every requirement for corrosion 
resisting steels. 

Tools 


Rivet sets, punches and dies; chisel blanks 
and chisels; hot and cold friction saws; 
steel stamps (letters and figures for hot 
and cold work); slitting shears, shear 
blades; special high speed tool holder 
bits; special tools. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Plain, bolt, screw, chain, extra-soft rivet 
and hard bright nail wire; bright proe- 
essed, annealed, normalized heading and 
telephone wire; galvanized wire; wire 
rods; BETHANIZED (special zine-coated) 
wire; clothes-line wire; soft - processed 
wire; stapling wire; border wire; APEX 
and INVINCIBLE spring wire; barbed wire; 
SILVER BETHLEHEM 
(CAMBRIA) field and poultry fence. Nails. 


STAR bale ties. 


Steel Fence Posts 
Posts for farm fencing; snow fence posts; 
highway sign posts. 


Structural Shapes 


Bethlehem wide-flange beams, girders, and 
H-columns; joists and stanchions; stand 
ard beams, channels and angles; car and 
shipbuilding shapes; standard and special 


T- and Z-bars. 
Steel Plates 


Universal and sheared plates, for all pur 
poses; slabs. 


Flanged Products 


Tank heads, boiler heads, dome sheets, 
manheads, yokes, bolts and saddles; mis 
cellaneous flanged plate work. 


Concrete Reinforcing Bars 
Bethlehem deformed bars of constant see 
tion, in standard rounds and squares. 

Steel Sheet Piling 


Bethlehem steel sheet piling for tem 
porary work, as in cofferdams, and per 
manent work, as in retaining walls, cut-off 
walls, and jetties. 


General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PA. 





District Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, St. Paul, St. Louis, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, York. Pacific Coast Distributor Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Portland, 


Honolulu. Evrport Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corp., New York 
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ing steels. For that reason the re- 
sistance to wear is not as great as 
might be obtained, but when wear 
resistance combined with great 
strength and toughness is required, 
this type of steel is superior to the 


others. 


Full hardening steels distort to 
some extent when hardened, the 
amount being dependent upon the 
steel and quench used. For that 
reason the use of full hardening 


steels is not suitable for high speed 
gearing where noise is a factor, or 
accuracy is of 
unless, of 


for gearing where 
paramount importance, 
course, grinding of the teeth is prac- 
ticable, 

The medium and high carbon per- 
centages require an oil quench but a 
water quench may be necessary for 
the lower carbon contents in order 
to obtain the highest physical prop- 
erties and hardness. The distortion, 
however, will be greater with the 
water quench. 

When grinding of the teeth is not 





practicable and a high degree of ac- 
curacy is required, hardened steels 
may be drawn or tempered to a hard- 
ness that will permit the cutting of 
the teeth. This treatment gives a 
highly refined structure, great tough- 
ness, and, in spite of the low hard- 
ness, excellent wearing qualities. 
The lower strength is somewhat com- 
pensated for by the elimination of 
the increment loads due to the im- 
pacts which are caused by inaccu- 
racies, 

When steels which have a low de- 
gree of hardness penetration from 
surface to core, are treated in this 
manner, the design cannot be based 
on the physical properties corre- 
sponding to the hardness at the sur- 
face. Since the physical properties 
are determined by the hardness, the 
drop in hardness from surface to 
core, due to the low degree of hard- 
ness penetration, will give lower 
physicals at the root of the teeth 
where the stress is greatest. 

The quenching media may be eith- 
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1—Comparison of physical properties for four different steels, heat treated 


and drawn 
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er oil, water or brine depending on 
the steel used or hardness penetra- 
tion desired. The amount of distor- 
tion, of course, is immaterial be- 
cause the machining is done after 
heat treating. 

When it is deemed necessary to use 
a heat treated alloy steel in order to 
obtain superior characteristics on 
properties over those of heat treat- 
ed plain carbon steels, the selection 
of the alloying element or elements 
to use, is difficult. Some of the ele- 
ments have similar effects, some 
have overlapping qualities and oth- 
ers introduce quite detrimental con- 
ditions. Compromise is necessary 
but the choice, due to the overlap- 
ping qualities, is, to some extent, 
often a matter of personal opinion. 
For use in deciding on the particu- 
lar kind of alloy steel some of the 
more important characteristics im- 
parted by the different alloying ele- 
ments are given briefly below. The 
comments apply only to heat treat- 
ed steels for the same quench. The 
effect of the addition of the alloy- 
ing elements, in the conventional 
amounts, to steels of a given carbon 
content is compared with a plain 
carbon steel of the same carbon con- 
tent. 


Survey of Alloy Effects 


Nickel—The addition of nickel 
tends to increase the hardness and 
strength with but little sacrifice in 
ductility. The hardness penetration 
is somewhat greater than that of the 
plain carbon steels. Its use as an 
alloying element lowers the critical 
points and therefore gives less dis- 
tortion due to the lower quenching 
temperature. The nickel steels of 
the case hardening group carburize 
more slowly but the grain growth 
is less. 

Chromium—Chromium _ increases 
the hardness and strength over that 
obtained by the use of nickel, though 
the loss of ductility is greater. 
Chromium refines the grain and im- 
parts a greater depth hardness. 
Chromium steels have a high degree 
of wear resistance and are easily ma- 
chined in spite of the fine grain. 

Manganese—-When present in suf- 
ficient amounts to warrant the use 
of the term alloy, the addition of 
manganese is very effective. It gives 
greater strength than the use of 
nickel and a higher degree of tough- 
ness than chromium. Due to its sus- 
ceptibility to cold work, it is apt to 
flow under severe unit pressures, Up 
to the present time, it has never 
been used to any great extent for 
heat treated gears, but is now re- 
ceiving an increasing amount of at- 
tention, 

Vanadium—Vanadium has a sim- 
ilar effect to that of manganese, in- 
creasing the hardness, strength and 
toughness. The loss of ductility is 
somewhat more than that, due to 
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manganese, but the hardness pene- crepancies, they are so extreme that one comparing the properties for the 








































































































tration is greater than for any of the conclusion of error is obvious. different carbon contents plotted 
the other alloying elements. Due All the values found for the ulti- against the hardness, would be quite 
to the extremely fine grained struc- mate strength are shown in order to enlightening. 
ture the impact strength is high.  jllustrate the fact that it is identical Fig. 2 shows the difference in 
It has a disadvantage in that its for a given hardness. It is surpris- hardness penetration for one steel 
presence tends to make machining ing to note how closely the points and two different quenches and also 
difficult. agree. In order to avoid confusion, for three different steels given the 
Molybdenum ——- Molybdenum has only the averages for values found same quench and draw. By com- 
the property of increasing the for the other properties are given. paring the two charts the difference 
strength without affecting the duc- Except in the case of the elongation in the properties for the different 
tility. For the same _ hardness, for the SAE-1045 and SAE-4140, all hardnesses can easily be determined. 
steels containing molybdenum are the values given by the different au- A more detailed explanation has been 
more ductile than any other alloy thorities agree even more closely previously given. 
ee BOAT The seme than they do for the ultimate Little enough of the subject is 
emer See, Ceterere, tougher; in strength. For those two steels, quite known at present and most of that 
spite of the increased toughness the marked discrepancies were found for jg in the hands of those not. inti- 
penance <r  meryeeenum does not the elongation so values believed mately connected with the actual ap- 
make machining more dificult. In to be the more accurate were used. plications. In conclusion it is hoped 
es eee eee, ee oe, end Much can be learned by comparing that this paper, in which only the 
at a higher hardness than any of different steels in a similar manner. surface could be touched, will indi- 
the other alloys. The impact strength For instance, a chart showing the cate the need of further study of the 
- nearly as great as that of the van- various properties for different steels subject and throw some light on how 
adium steels. of the same carbon content plotted an engineer should approach that 
_Chrome Nickel Steels- ~The — against drawing temperatures, or study. 
bination of the two alloying ele- ' 
ments combines the beneficial quali- 
ties of both. The high degree of 
ductility imparted by the nickel is | 
complemented ‘by the high strength, \ 
finer grain size, deep hardening and 500 | 
wear resistant properties imparted ; SAE 1045 Steel (Plain Carbon) — 
by the addition of the chromium. The Water Quenched Quenched at /#90 *, | 
increased toughness makes’ them os r Draw at 350°F 
somewhat more difficult to machine G 400 T | 
than the plain carbon steels and they ~ | 
are somewhat difficult to heat treat. N ~ Water Quenched es canal 
The distortion increases with the Q Drawn at 900°F a | 
amount of chrome and nickel. ~s 300 esa 
Chrome Vanadium Steels—Chrome > Ph —~—_ hig 
vanadium steels have practically the Q | RD) Wee 
same tensile properties as_ the & —— a 
chrome nickel steels but the harden- s 200 O// Quenched | 
ing power, impact strength and wear 9 Drawn at 9O0°F | | 
resistance are increased by the finer | | 
grain size. They are difficult to ma- | | | | | 
chine and distort more than the oth- | | 
er alloy steels. en Depth Kaa Surface > as 
Chrome Molybdenum Steels—This O 250 1500 1750 1.00 ey oe 1.50 | 
group has the same qualities as the f T 
straight molybdenum steels but the 
hardening depth and wear resistance JOO —y— 
are increased by the addition of the ~~ | 
w 

















chromium. This steel is very easily ee : 
el ea \ ag NS Quenched in Oi/ | 


heat treated and machined, § All Drawn at 500° F 


Nickel Molybdenum Steels—Nickel 400 Ni Bi | 
Ts | | | | | 


molybdenum steels have qualities 
similar to the chrome molybdenum SAEB/4 aN 
SAE 6/45- Chrome 
| Chronietiicke e/) — we G Vanadium ) 


steels. The toughness is said to be 
greater although the steel is some- : ~ | 
a —— — a — 


what more difficult to machine. 
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Different Steels Compared 





Two curves are presented to il- 
lustrate two of the most important 
points in the application of steel and 
heat treatments to gears. Fig. 1 
shows the comparison of physical 
properties of four different steels. 
The values given are an average of 
all the figures that could be found 
and were obtained from tests, text 
books. various catalogs and hand- 
books. In the main, all the figures Fig. 2 (Above)—Difference in hardness penetration for different quenches. 
from the different sources agree (Below) Difference in hardness penetration for different steels quenched in oil 
quite closely, but when there are dis- and drawn at 500 degrees Fahr. 
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BOILER TUBES 
at their best 


e 
SEAMLESS - NO WELDS ig ere iS no we 


N°? weld—no long line of possible weakness. No chance, no depend- 
ence on the human element, no uncertainty of any kind need be 
allowed for, as affecting the uniform wall strength of a NATIONAL Seam- 
; less Boiler Tube. One continuous hollow cylinder, pierced from a solid 

billet, expanded and rolled at proper and definitely controlled temper- 

atures to produce grain refinement and uniform transverse and longitud- 


| UNIFORM METALLIC STRUCTURE inal strength A balanced, homogeneous unit—unsurpassed from a manu- 
facturing standpoint. 


Likewise, from a service standpoint NATIONAL Seamless Boiler Tubes rep- 

cant nesiewce 00 CoM “4 resent the ultimate of security. In countless railway, marine, and stationary 
boiler installations, they have proved reliable in every way under the most 
trying conditions. To get the advantage of the highest quality seamless 
boiler tubes, specify NATIONAL-SHELBY— 


America’s Preferred Boiler Tubes 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Subsidiary of United US States Steel Corporation 


NATIONAL SEAMLESS 


BOILER TUBES SAFE ENOS—SUFERHEATER TUBES—CONDENSER TUBING ARCH TUBES—SUPERHEATER PIPES—STAY-BOLT MATERIAL 
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EXAGON cold-drawn bars for 

nut stock now are being manu- 

factured by a mill in the Pitts- 
burgh district with one side imprinted 
with the letter “R” or “L” to designate 
right-hand or left-hand threads in 
the finished milled nuts. 


Zine used in hot galvanizing baths 
should contain from 1 to 1.60 per 
cent lead and 0.08 per cent iron, ac- 
cording to practice followed by the 
British sheet galvanizing industry. 
Cadmium in small amounts some- 
times is added to the bath, but this 
element tends to produce fine and 
small spangles. A bright metallic 
finish and good characteristic spang- 
les are secured when the bath con- 
tains small quantities of aluminum 
and tin. Dull and brittle zine coat- 
ings are caused by small quantities of 
antimony. 


Using 9 inches of insulating brick 
in a sheet mill pair furnace and 
finishing its surface with a high-tem- 
perature cement facing affords bring- 
ing the hearth to working tempera- 
ture in four hours compared to 10 
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STEELMAKING 


hours when conventional linings are 
used, 


Subjecting hot roiled strip steel to 
a séven-roll breaking machine before 
pickling reduces the quantity of acid 
required for cleaning the surface and 
increases the production, according to 
tests conducted by a New England 
stripmaker. 





H icuer ratio of ore-to-coke in 
blast furnace burdens is possible when 
continuous blowing is practiced, ac- 
cording to an authority. Stopping 
the iron notch of a blast furnace 
without checking the wind is accom- 
plished by the use of the automatic 
mud gun. This practice not only 
Saves considerable time but  pro- 
motes uniform operation by reason 
of the fact that the stock in the fur- 
nace is not permitted to pack tight 
as is the case when the blast is taken 
off to permit the tap hole to be 
plugged with the conventional-type 
clay gun, 


Removing scale from forgings now 
is accomplished by tumbling in a 
weak inhibited acid bath, followed 
by screening the abrasive material 
and spraying the work to remove all 
traces of acid. Forgings are charged 
by power-operated loading skip into 
a tumbling chamber which contains 
hardened stainless steel stars and 
steel grit. A 2 per cent cold acid 
solution is kept circulating over the 
work by a motor-driven pump. Scale 
on the forgings is loosened by the 
acid and removed by the action of 
the stars and abrasive material. Upon 
completion of the operation the work 










screen 


into a conical 


is discharged 
which separates it from the abrasive 
material. The latter then is re- 
turned to the tumbling drum, the 
work continuing forward into a ro- 
tating washing drum, Here a hot 
basic cleaning liquid is sprayed on 
the work to remove and neutralize 
the acid sludge and the forgings are 
discharged into containers, Cleaning 
forgings by this method affords an 
increase in tumbling production, a 
decrease in the number of rejections 
and a higher surface finish, 


Chrome bonded sheets now are 
being produced in a new fluted de- 
sign for show window backgrounds 
and display features. No difficulty is 
encountered in working the new prod- 
uct. 


Cold liming of wire rods and wire 
effects better results than hot liming 
the surface, according to an English 
authority. With the cold liming 
process the lime if spread uniformly, 
becomes firmly attached to the oxide 
on the surface of the steel and rend- 
ers the work responsive to slip when 
undergoing plastic deformation. As 
a result of the latter advantage, the 
depth of reduction or number of 
passes is greater and, hence, drawing 
costs are more economical, Cold lime 
also retains its alkalinity far longer 
than hot liquor and, therefore, is 
more potent in neutralizing any acid 
carried over from the pickling tubs. 


Various 42-inch single-stand re- 
versible mills in this country built 
for the production of thin-gage strip 
for tinning, have been designed for 
maximum rolling speeds ranging 
from 800 to 1200 feet per minute. 











Fig. 1—Large centrifugal pouring table with molds in position for pouring. Fig. 2—Molds are poured, after which the table 
is rotated from 5 to 6 minutes 


Spins Molds After Pouring 
Alloy Steel Castings 


BY EDWIN BREMER 


N UNUSUAL feature in the 
foundry practice of the Dur- 
iron Co. Inc., Dayton, O., is the 

application of centrifugal force to ob- 
tain sound, dense, alloy castings. The 
foundry makes a wide variety of steel 
castings including such alloys as 18 
per cent chromium, 8 per cent nickel; 
18 per cent chromium, 9 per cent 
nickel with low carbon; 18 per cent 
chromium, 8 per cent nickel and 3 
per cent molybdenum; 26 per cent 
chromium and 10 per cent nickel; and 
20 per cent chromium, 23 per cent 
nickel, 1.25 per cent molybdenum, 1 
per cent copper and 3 per cent silicon. 
The last named, called “Durimet,” was 
developed by the Duriron company to 
withstand severe corrosion. The other 
four alloys are made under license 


Fig. 3 (Below)—Cope and drag molds for a disk 
for a gate valve just before closing. Fig. 4 
(Right) Gate valve casting showing gate and 

risers 
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from Krupp-Nirosta Ine. The found- 
ry also produces a special iron alloy 
of about 14 per cent silicon, 4 per 
cent molybdenum and 1 per cent nick- 
el. This iron is resistant to hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Molds for certain castings of these 
alloys are rotated. The method used 
has the same basic principle as em- 
ployed in what is termed centrifugal 
sasting, but the procedure of applying, 
or rather the time of applying centrifu- 
xal force is different. In centrifugal 
casting the molten metal is poured into 
a rapidly rotating mold revolving on 
a horizontal or vertical axis. In the 
process as applied at the Duriron Co. 
plant, the mold is stationary while it 
is being filled, and then it is rotated. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are views of two ro- 


table tables used in the operation 
which, by the way, is not employed 
on all types of castings. The tables 
are located in one of the end bays of 
the foundry opposite that containing 
the electric furnaces and cleaning de- 
partment. One of the tables is about 
12 feet in diameter and the other 
about 8 feet in diameter. They are 
mounted on central shafts and driven 
by electric motors. The speed of ro- 
tation is about 50 revolutions per min- 
ute, and the duration of rotation is 
from 5 to 6 minutes. 


The molds are made on the floor in 
the usual manner and then placed on 
one of the tables. The manner of 
placement of the molds is important 
as may be judged readily. The gate 
sides of the molds are arranged so 
that they form the inner circle as may 
be observed in Fig. 2, while the por- 
tions of the molds containing the cast- 
ings naturally, are located on the out- 
er rim or edge of the table. Conse- 
quently, when the table is revolving, 
the centrifugal force generated throws 
the molten metal in the mold toward 
the points farthest from the center of 
rotation. 

While some may question the efficacy 
of such treatment by suggesting that 
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MODERN MACHINERY 


CALLS FOR 


MODERN 


METALS 





Your Hours oF RECREATION 
OWE MUCH OF THEIR PLEASURE TO 


NICKEL 


Work gives plenty of jobs to 
Nickel. But so does PLAY. 


Consider some of your favorite 
diversions. Through the aid of 
Nickel many 
of them are 
made far more 
pleasant and 
enjoyable. 


For exam- 
ple take your 
radio. Every 
metal part of 
its screen grid 
| tube is made 
of Nickel or 
contains Nickel as the principal 
ingredient. And the tone range 
would not be so broad nor the re- 
ception so sharp and clear were it 
not for Nickel. The laminated plates 
of the cores of the better radio 
transformers are made of an alloy 
high in Nickel. 


Those color pictures you enjoy 
so much at the movies. They also 
owe much to alloys containing 
Nickel. For Nickel-bearing metal 
provides equipment that is rust- 
free, corrosion-free and highly re- 
sistant to chemical attacks...prop- 
erties that are indispensable in the 
apparatus used for developing and 
transferring color films. 
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When you ride in your car, Nickel 
again comes to your aid. Strong, 
tough, hard alloys of Nickel con- 
tribute in various ways to its speed, 
safety, dependability and long life. 
Still other alloys of Nickel as well 
as heavy Nickel plate give trim and 
hardware their bright, durable, sil- 
very lustre. 


Aboard your motor boat Nickel 
irons and Nickel steels minimize 
the risk of engine failures, while 
gleaming 
Nickel sil- 
ver and 
other Nick- 
el-alloyed 
decorative 
metals pro- 
vide corro- 
sion-free 
bright- 
work. Gal- 
ley equip- 
ment is made of silvery Monel 
Metal, a high Nickel alloy, while 
underwater a propeller shaft of 
this same sturdy corrosion resist- 
ant alloy smoothly transmits the 
power of the engine to the Monel 
Metal propeller. 








Nickel... 


IN YOUR RADIO 


Every metal part of 
the screen grid tube 
is either made of 
Nickel or contains 
Nickel as the prin- 
cipal ingredient. 

















Even when you wade your favorite 
trout stream, Nickel helps you cast 
your fly. For Nickel is widely used 
in reels, rod ferrules and trimming. 
It is also used in braided trolling 
lines, lures, etc. 


Not only in the field of Recrea- 
tion, but in every field where man 
uses metals, there is an alloy con- 
taining Nickel that can be employed 
to fill some particular role more de- 
pendably and more economically. 


These alloys embrace a variety 
of compositions, each developed 
and firmly established as a result of 
laboratory and service tests. They 
offer a wide range of improved 
properties... properties that assure 
increased resistance to heat, stress, 
fatigue, erosion, corrosion and wear. 


Among them are Nickel Alloy 
Steels, Nickel Cast Irons, Nickel 
Bronzes, Stainless Steels, etc...all of 
which are commercially available 
in every important metal consum- 
ing center. If you are planning to 
build new equipment or modernize 
the old, our engineers will be glad 
to advise you concerning the most 
suitable applications. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 


sy & 
4 Miners, refiners and rollers of Nickel Nicnel. 
Sole producers of Monel Metal. ™ - 


67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 








the tendency of steel to solidify rather 
rapidly, it may be pointed out that 
extensive experimental work by the 
firm provides sufficient evidence of its 
practicability on certain types of 
castings. While steel begins to solidi- 
fy at a comparatively high tempera- 
ture, the extremely short time elaps- 
ing between finishing the pouring and 
commencement of rotation of the 
table, hardly permits more than a sol- 
d skin to form. Types of castings on 
the centrifugal 


which method is em- 





ployed are those in which a side or 


end gate is used, and of which Fig. 3 
is a typical example. That illustra- 
tion shows the cope and drag molds 
for a disk for a gate-type valve. 

Fig. 4 shows a gate valve casting 
before the risers and gate were re- 
moved. As may be observed, it was 
molded on its side with heavy risers 
on the three flanges. The casting was 
gated on the parting line by a double- 
branch gate feeding into both sides of 
the flange at that point. 


Oven for Drying Lime-Coated 


Rods Is Direct 


RYING the lime coating on the 

surface of wire rods is the pur- 

pose of a recently built direct- 
fired baking oven. Of particular inter- 
est is the combustion system, the meth- 
od of recirculation and the arrange- 
ment of the heat and return ducts, 
which combine with the periodic open- 
ing and closing of the charge and dis- 
charge doors. 

The dry house, 14 feet wide, 42 feet 
long and 7 feet wide, is double tracked 
and has a capacity of 12 tons of coiled 
rods an hour. Coils are carried 
through the heating chamber on bug- 
gies which operate on and are guided 
by channel tracks. Movement of the 
buggies through the ovens is by grav- 
ity. A mechanism is provided which 
releases to discharge a buggy when 
one is pushed in at the charging end. 
The heater and appliances are mount- 
ed on top the oven to conserve floor 
space. The temperature of the oven 
can be varied from 200 to 250 degrees 
Fahr., as required for various classes 
of work ad is controlled automatically 
at the desired degree. 


Waste Gases Mixed with Air 


Fuel oil is burned in a primary com- 
bustion chamber and the products of 
combustion liberated to the mixing 
chamber where they combine with the 
return air from the oven and are 
brought to the desired temperature for 
introduction to the dry house. Safety 
devices provide protection against 
fuel, air and ignition failure. 

The oven, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration and designed by the 
engineering staff of Russell, Burdsall 
& Ward Bolt & Nut Co., recently was 
placed in service at the company’s 
plant at Rock Falls, Ill. The recircu- 
lating type oil-fired heater and the 


arrangement of the heat and return 
ducts were designed and built by the 
Mahr Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

From 50 to 60 buggies, each weigh- 
ing 500 pounds, pass through the bake 
oven in 8 hours. 


A temperature of 300 
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ired 


degrees Fahr. is maintained within 
the heating chamber. The net weight 
of rods treated and the fuel consump- 
tion for various 8-hour periods fol- 
low: 


Rods treated, Fuel consumption, 


pounds gallons 
76,500 42 
87,600 28 
82,300 34 
87,100 48 

100,700 40 
106,300 34 


The variation in the fuel consump- 
tion per ton of material dried is be- 











cause the heating time is the same 
regardless of the size and the weight 
of the load. The 82,300 pounds of 
rods, which required 34 gallons of oil, 
involved rods of small diameter, while 
the 106,000 pounds, which required 
the same quantity of oil, applies to 
rods of large diameter. The average 
cost per ton of rods dried for a period 
of 30 days was slightly under 4 cents 
per ton, based on fuel oil at $0.0429 
per gallon. 


Williamsburg, Va.,Buys Old 
Fashioned Lamp Posts 


~ 


An unusual order for 75 cast iron 
lamp standards has been received 
by the Cleveland lighting headquar- 
ters of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. It reveals the part that il- 
lumination is to play in the re-crea- 
tion of colonial times at Williams- 
burg, Va. The order calls for four 
types of standards and two types of 
lanterns, These are to be installed 
and equipped so as to reproduce as 
nearly as possible the original type 
of street lighting which was _ pro- 
vided in this city while it was the 
capitol of the Virginia Colony dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. 


Manganese to a maximum of 0.35 
per cent in malleable iron increases 
strength and yield point, but also 
increases the annealing time. 





Acai 


Continuous type direct-fired oven for baking the lime coating on the surface 
of wire rods 
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Welding Machines — Taylor-Win- 
field Corp., Warren, O., recently de- 
veloped spot and roll seam welders 
especially adaptable to welding of 
heat treated aluminum alloys. The 
accompanying illustration shows the 
roll seam welder. Twin transformer 
construction provides uniform dis- 





Taylor-Winfield roll seam welder for 
welding circular seams 


tribution of power with minimum re- 
actance and resistance losses. 

The lower roll is driven, eliminat- 
ing all unnecessary weight from the 
upper roll which is carried at the end 
of an arm made of a special light al- 
loy giving maximum strength and 
electrical conductivity. This upper 
roll carrying arm is operated by a 
cushioned air cylinder, and the roll 
pressure is adjusted and maintained 
uniformly through a pressure reduc- 
ing valve, These features are par- 
ticularly valuable because the slight- 
est hammer-blow effect when the 
rolls come in contact with the work 
has a tendency to bed them into the 
alloy, adversely affecting the weld- 
ing. An infinitely variable speed 
drive permits a welding speed range 
of from 40 to 240 inches per minute. 
The welding heat is controlled in 
close steps through an auto-coil with 
twenty-step regulator, and a GE 
thyratron unit is preferable for prop- 
er interruption of the welding cur- 
rent. 

7 e cS 


Lapping Wheels—Thomas Prosser 
& Son, 15 Gold St., New York, an- 
nounce that Spedia wheels (a dia- 
mond impregnated molded bakelite 
lapping wheel) now are available in 
an extra fine grade for polishing 
Widia and other cemented carbides. 
Also available is a taper cup wheel 
3 inches in diameter for use on cut- 
ter grinders, in regular lapping 
grade. With these two additions to 
the line, many more Widia and other 
cemented carbide tools can be 
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properly resharpened by the user to 
permit obtaining longer life between 
grinds, and better finish on the work, 
the manufacturer declares. 
* . + 

Industrial Grease Gun—Specialty 
Sales & Service Corp., 138 Holden 
street, Minneapolis, recently placed 
on the market a triple S portable 
grease gun with straps to enable the 
operator to carry the tank on his 
back as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, or it also can be sup- 
plied with a stand. The gun is de- 
signed for industrial plants and a 
wide variety of other applications. 

By actuating the handle the op- 
erator causes pressure to be built 
up in the piston chamber, thus dis- 
charging grease from the gun head. 
When resistance is encountered in 





Triple S portable grease gun with 
straps for carrying tank about 


the bearing, the gun head develops 
ample pressure to fill extremely 
tight bearings. The tank holds 10 
pounds of grease. A number of at- 
tachments are available with the 
equipment. 
* > 4 

Regulator—American Heat Econ 
omy Bureau Inc., 926-930 Wabash 
building, Pittsburgh, recently placed 
on the market a regulator that is 
particularly adaptable for draft con- 
trol on open hearth furnaces, as well 


especially where furnace atmosphere 
is important. From the accompany- 
ing illustration, it will be seen that 
the motive power is derived from a 
motor which runs continually at a 
constant speed. This motor operates 
a reversible planetary gear 
mission, that in turn moves the out- 
put shaft which can be connected by 
a lever or other means to the de- 
vice to be controlled. The diaphragm 
of the regulator operates a pendulum 
to make and break contact with the 
electrical circuit. 

Contacts A and B are connected 
respectively to solenoids A and B 


trans- 


and as either of these solenoids are 
energized they engage and hold the 
ring gear of the transmission, caus 
ing the output shaft of the apparatus 
to rotate in one direction or the 
other, depending on the particular 
solenoid energized. When neither 
solenoid is energized the transmis- 
sion idles and the output shaft re- 
stationary. The diaphragm 
employed with this regulator can be 


mains 


supplied to attain any degree of sen- 
sitivity desired, 

+ + . 
Temperature, Pressure Controller 
Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., has 

developed a temperature and _ pres- 
sure controller which is housed in a 
cast aluminum and bronze case that 
may be used for either surface or 
flush mounting. The new 
arrangement is as simple and easy 
to handle as a radio dial, it is as- 
serted. By turning a knob, the op- 
erator can set the instrument at any 
desired temperature or _ pressure 
within its range. All standard bulbs 
are available to fit ranges of 60 
to 1000 £Fahr. 
available cover 15 
square inch. 


setting 


Pressure ranges 


to 500 pounds per 


> * . 

Sealing Compound Ideal Com- 
mutator Dresser Co., industria] divi- 
sion, Sycamore, Ill., has developed a 
new universal sealing compound 
which is nonsoluble, noncorrosive, 
and non-oxidizing. It comes in paste 





as to side-door heating furnaces, 

i INDICATOR 
EGULATOR § de- 1% 
signed to meet ] 

exacting require- Anal 


ments of modern in- 
dustrial plants. 
American Heat 
Economy Bureau 
Inc., Pittsburgh, is 
marketing the unit 
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USTOM-MADE Steel? What does it mean? 
It means just this...that the steel for 
Roebling Welding Wire is made specifically 
for welding purposes. It is not made on the 
usual tonnage basis but in small open-hearth 
furnaces... Of special, pure melting stock... 
By custom methods that permit exceptionally 
close control of the melt. 
RESuLT: A welding wire for exacting welders 
... free of non-metallic inclusions...and abso- 
lutely uniform in quality. 
We would welcome your request for full 
information and samples. Roebling Custom- 
Made Welding Wire is available in both 
electric and gas types. 


Joun A. ROEBLING’s Sons Co., TRENTON, N. J. 
Branches in Principal Cities Export Dept.: New York, N.Y. 


ROEBLING WELDING CABLES: these cables are made 
in a complete line for arc welding purposes. Many lead- 
ing welders consider them to be the finest welding cables 
on the market. Samples, data and prices gladly fummished. 


PLAIN RUBBER TYPE 
Roebling Welding Cable 


BRAIDED TYPE 
Roebling Welding Cable 








ROEBLING cn Mece WELDING WIRE 
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form, can be spread as thin as 0.001- 
inch, seals instantly, yet does not 
harden or become brittle. 

When used in connection with gas- 
kets, or without them, or as a seal 
for flanged or threaded joints in fuel 
oil, steam, water, air, gasoline, lu- 
bricating oil, or in any type. or size 
of pipe line, this seal cannot be 
washed out. It is not affected by 
atmospheric conditions and is heat 
resisting up to 400 degrees Fahr. It 
prevents rust or corrosion, and may 
be applied on any material or sur- 
face. It seals as perfectly as shel- 
lac, it is said, and yet permits quick 
and ready disassembly at any time. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Automatic Welder—Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, is announcing au- 
tomatic machines for welding auto- 
mobile muffler assemblies by the 
shielded carbon are process, The ma- 





Lincoin automatic machine for welding 
automobile muffler assemblies 


chines are equipped with electronic 
Tornado welding heads and have a 
production capacity of 115 mufflers 
per hour. 

The equipment used consists of 
two machines, one a vertical machine 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, and the other a horizontal 
machine, With the welder illustrated 
the operator places the muffler in 
position, lowers the welding head, 
edge welds the tubes in place, raises 
head and turns muffler upside down 
and welds the pipes on the other 
end. The complete operation § re- 
quires 30.5 seconds. Approximately 
118 mufflers per hour may be weld- 
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ed with this machine. Actual weld- 
ing is at the rate of 63 feet per min- 
ute, 

A second machine lap welds muff- 
ler tubes for connection to the ex- 
haust pipe. Floor to floor time is 112 
mufflers per hour, In one installation 
in a large plant two men operate 
four of these automatic welders. 
The welding head remains station- 
ary while the parts being welded re- 
volve under the arc. These automatic 
muffler welders can be obtained for 
welding various types of mufflers. 
The welding head used is of the 
same type as that employed for hun- 
dreds of different automatic weld- 
ing applications, 

* . + 


Platform Scale—Kron Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., recently developed a cab- 
inet or unit weight type dormant plat- 
form scale which comes equipped with 
from 1 to 4 unit weights, depending on 
the specifications. The scale, shown 
herewith, is so arranged that by press- 
ing down on the first handle a unit 
weight equal to the capacity of the dial 
is added to the weighing system. By 
pressing down the second handle a 
second weight equal to the dial ca- 
pacity is added and so on, or if it is 
desirable to add the whole 4 unit 
weights at one time this can be done 
by simply pressing down the fourth 
handle. 

Weight thus added is shown in a 
small window on the dial face. The 
scale is used where larger loads are 
to be weighed by small increments and 
where it would be impractical to 
graduate the dial to the small gradua- 
tions necessary. A standard free- 
floating platform is used in this assem- 
bly, and the indicating mechanism is 
an improved one-cam translation ball 











Kron cabinet or unit weight type 
dormant platform scale 


bearing type. The unit is finished in 
black baking crystal with chromium 
plated trim. 

* . * 

Arc Welding Head—General Elec- 
tric Co., Schnectady, N. Y., recently 
placed on the market an improved 
automatic are welding head desig- 
nated type WFA. One small motor 
drives the electrode feed _ rollers 
through a worm reduction gear and 





Automatic are welding head 
built by General Electric Co. 


three-speed transmission. At any of 
the three speeds, selected to suit 
electrode size, current, and rate of 
deposition of metal, the electrode is 
fed at a uniform rate and the are 
voltage is maintained accurately. 
One small rheostat is the only ad- 
justing element necessary, 

The welding head, shown herewith, 
consists of an insulated mounting 
support, an end plate which can be ro- 
tated and to which is attached an 
aluminum alloy gear case contain- 
ing the speed reduction and trans- 
mission gears, The motor has ade- 
quate power, not only to feed the 
electrode but to straighten it as it 
comes off the reel. A circular alumi- 
num alloy plate carrying nozzle, 
wire guide, feed rollers, and feed- 
roller-pressure-adjusting 
mounted on the left side of the gear 
case and can be rotated by means of 
a handwheel. A gear-shifting dial on 
the right side of the case permits 
ready selection of the desired trans- 
mission ratio, 

The electric control equipment 
consists of an enclosed panel on 
which are mounted standard relays 
and contactors which maintain in 
proper sequence the operations nec- 
essary in starting, running, and 
stopping the automatic arc-welding 
head, and an instrument panel, 


knob is 
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Exports of industrial machinery from the United States by months 


Sights Improved Opportunities for 
Machinery Orders in Export Field 


N OPPORTUNITY to secure 
A urgently needed machinery or- 
ders is presented in the export field, 
in the opinion of Robert E. W. Har- 
rison, chief of the machinery and 
agricultural implements division of 
the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce. Exports of industrial ma- 
chinery dropped to a low point, slight- 
ly under $3,300,000, in May, 1933, 
but have steadily climbed since that 
time until a figure of something over 
$8,000,000 was reached in March of 
this year. This uniform upward 
tendency is in marked contrast with 
the “spotty” condition of domestic 
business during the same period, and 
points clearly to the desirability of 
an inerease of activity on the part of 
machinery exporters. 

The gain in exports is particularly 
encouraging when it is realized that 
as yet practically no measures for 
the revival of foreign trade have been 
put into operation. The only favor- 
able factor occurring in the past year 
has been the drop in the value of the 
dollar which has made it easier from 
the standpoint of exchange for for- 
eign buyers to pay for goods pur- 
chased in the United States. 

The accompanying chart showing 
exports of industrial machinery from 
the United States 1922 clearly 
indicates the importance of the ma- 
Prior to 1932, 
average ship- 
with a value 


since 


chinery export trade. 
the monthly 
ments occurred in 1922 


lowest 


of $9,126,363. From 1922 to 1929 
the gain was continuous, reaching 
$21,420,914 in 1929 and falling off 


slightly to $18,409,417 in 1931 after 


which came the decline from which 
we are now emerging. 

Machinery purchased in the last 
decade is wearing out and rapidly 


becoming obsolete. Recovery meas- 
ures in Europe and the Far East re- 
new equipment which can be 
by the United States. The 


quire 
supplied 
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markets, however, need diligent anal- 


ysis and exploitation on the part of 


American manufacturers more than 
at any time in the past. 

The chart indicates clearly that 
now is the time to begin. The rising 
exports show that the markets exist. 
The machinery division of the depart- 
ment of commerce has the statistical 
and market information to point out 
where the machinery can be sold. 
The major requirement at the mo- 
ment is initiative on the part of the 
exporter to go out and get the orders. 


Reports Element No. 93 


According to a report to the Ital- 
ian Lincei academy by Senator Mario 
Corbino on June 4, Enrico Fermi, a 
member of the academy has discov- 
ered a new element, known as No. 


93. It was created artificially from 
uranium, and is said to be radioac- 
tive, with chemical properties anal- 
ogous to those of manganese. It also 
is claimed to be the hardest element 
known to man, 


Book on Twist Drills Is 
Issued by British Firm 


A treatise on twist drills has been 
published by Edgar Allen & Co, Ltd., 
Sheffield, England. The book, en- 
titled ‘‘Twist Drills,’’ is by B. H. 
Chambers, manager of the small tools 
department of the company. The 
principal topics covered are the his- 
tory of twist drills, methods of man- 
ufacture, drill shanks and tangs, spe- 
cial types of drills, problems of drill- 
ing various materials including man- 
ganese steel, grinding of drills, and 
practical information on_perfor- 
mance, alignment, ete. The book 
consists of 144 pages and is issued 
in cloth bound and paper bound edi- 
tions. A nominal sum is charged, 
details of which may be had upon 
application to the company, 


Publishes 50 Reports on Mechanical 


Transmission from Motor Drives 


tion on belt and other drives is 
found in ‘‘Fifty Reports on Mechan- 
ical Power Transmission From Mo- 
tor Drives to Industry,’’ by Robert 
W. Drake, a 226-page, paper covered 
book, published by the American 
Leather Belting association, 41 Park 
Row, New York, 

While the cost of preparing these 
reports was underwritten by 35 man- 
ufacturers of leather belt and me- 
chanical power transmission equip- 
ment, the work is entirely free from 
propaganda, The advantages and 
disadvantages of various types of 


i. ae of practical informa- 





transmission seem to have been han- 
dled impartially. Throughout the 
book the motive of the author ap- 
parently is to help the manufacturer 


to solve his transmission problems 
rather than to lay stress upon the 
equipment itself. 


The first eight reports deal with 
the fundamentals of belt drives, The 
author discusses load fluctuations, 
torque belt tension, etc., and through- 
out these studies emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of choosing a belt which will 
meet the requirements of maximum 
load the belt will have to carry. 

Report No. 9, probably the most 
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generally useful part of the entire 
volume, is entitled ‘‘How To Size Mo- 
tor Belts for Ordinary Open Drives.” 
In this report are six pages of two- 
color charts showing data for aver- 
age and severe drives for three 
groups of motor speeds and for 
horsepowers ranging from % to 100. 
Explicit directions for using these 
charts are included in Report No. 9. 
The next nine reports contain much 
information upon such subjects as 
minimum pulley diameters, maxi- 
mum belt widths, centrifugal force 
and tension, how to determine actual 
tension per inch of width, present 
status of belt theory and numerous 
answers to correspondents’ questions. 
Reports 19 to 25 inclusive deal with 
short center drives, including gear 
drives and gear reducers, gravity 
idlers, multiple V drives, Rockwood 
drives, silent chain and miscellane- 
ous drives. Report No. 26 is an in- 
teresting discussion of annual con- 
tract accounts, while Report No. 27 
deals with the fascinating subject of 
“How To Approach a Trouble Job.” 
The six subsequent reports treat in 
detail other trouble jobs and how 
to lick them. 

For many years engineers, operat- 
ing men and others have argued the 
timeworn problem of modern group 
drives versus individual drives. Mr. 
Drake tackles this controversy in 
eight reports. After reading his dis- 
cussion you will understand that 
neither drive may be applied univer- 
sally; each has its proper place, The 
bulk of these eight reports is devot- 
ed to explaining where each may be 
used to best advantage. 

Separate reports for drives for 
fans, woodworking plants and air 
compressors follow, after which the 
efficiency of belt drives is consid- 
ered. Suggestions for figuring the 
driven pulley speed accurately are 
presented. The difficult subject of 
rider belts is treated in seven pages. 
Report No. 49 deals with belt rat- 
ings. The final report serves as the 
appendix for the previous 49. A 
comprehensive index completes the 
book. 

A small charge is asked for the 
book, details of which may be ob- 
tained from the association, at the 
address given in the first paragraph 
of this review, 


New Edition of 
Shape Book Issued 


HE 24th edition of the Carnegie 
Bibvcter Companion issued by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and_ Illinois 
Steel Co., subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corp., is just off the 
press. The new volume is revised 
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and enlarged from earlier editions 
and contains the profiles and data 
for sections most suitable for all 
structural purposes, including 
bridges, building, car and ship con- 
struction, 

Approximately 150 pages are de- 
voted to profiles, elements and di- 
mensions of standard shape and Car- 
negie beam sections. Next appear 
over 150 pages of tables and other 
data on safe loads for beams. Thir- 
teen pages are devoted to notes and 
tables on plate girders, following 
which is a large section dealing with 
notes, formulas and tables on safe 
loads for columns, including useful 
information on base plates and gril- 
lage foundations. 

Under structural details are dis- 
cussions on stresses of rivets and 


New Trade 


CONDENSATION—Nason Mfg. Co., 
71 Fulton street, New York, has is- 
sued catalog No. 33 discussing vari- 
ous types of traps which may be em- 
ployed in the solution of condensation 
problems. 


TRIANGLE DRILLS—A folder by 
the Rawlplug Co. Inc., New York, 
features a new idea in drilling by hand 
in masonry, a drill with a triangular 
point. Diagrams show advantages 
claimed for this form of drill. 


BURNERS — Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, O., has issued a bulletin 
on its burners, applicable to many 
industrial uses, with special reference 
to economies possible by proper equip- 
ment. 

CONVEYORS—A bulletin has been 
issued by Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
covering Rex-Stearns-Timken idlers 
for its bulk conveyor belts. Illustra- 
tions show the wide application of 
this equipment in industry. 


ROLL GRINDERS — Landis 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa., in catalog H-34 
describes its hydraulic roll-grinding 
machines in 16, 20, 24 and 28-inch 


Tool 


sizes. Details of the equipment are 
illustrated. Tables of specifications 
are included. 

COMBUSTION METERS—Hays 


Corp., Michigan City, Ind., has issued 
its catalog RA-34 on its combustion 
meters for COze only and for COz com- 
bined with records for overfire draft 
and fluegas temperature. Ample il- 
lustrations supplement the text. 


STRAIGHTENER—A roll 
straightener is presented in a current 
bulletin by the Waterbury Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., illustrated to show its various 
uses and reciting advantages from use 
of coiled strip. 


feeding 


INDICATING PYROMETER—Fox- 
boro Co., Foxboro, Mass., has pub- 


lished bulletin 192, illustrating and de- 
scribing its potentiometer type indicat- 
ing pyrometer. The temperature scale 
on the unit is drawn on a dial six 
inches in diameter and provides 17 








pins and tables on shearing and bear- 
ing values of bolts, pins, rivets, etc., 
also data on rivet spacing, dimen- 
sions of rivets, screws, clev- 
ices, etc, 

Complete information on floors, 
with load tables and data on vari- 
ous types of floor construction such 
as tile, open-web steel joists, rein- 
forced concrete, ete., is given. Sim- 
ilar data for roof trusses also are 
presented. The usual tables of 
weights and measures, functions of 
numbers, natural trigonometric func- 
tions and standard conclude 
the volume, 

Information in regard to obtain- 
ing copies of this book may be had 
by writing the general or nearest 
district office of the com- 
panies, 


bolts, 


gages 


issuing 


ublications 


inches of actual temperature scale, so 
that it can be divided finely and read 
with great precision. 

COLD-DRAWN STEEL - Union 
Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, O., has 
issued a bulletin describing processes 
that improve the quality of steel, with 
explanation of what improvement can 
be made and why its effects are 
duced. 

GAS TRACTOR—Mercury Mfge. Co., 
4118 South Halsted street, Chicago, in 
Bulletin No. 160, explains its “track- 
less train’? method of materials hand- 
ling, with special emphasis on its gas 
special type of trailers. 


pro- 


tractor and 
Illustrations 
clear, 

PUMPS—Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., has 
published a bulletin on its two-stage 
volute centrifugal pumps. The pub- 
lication gives lists of parts for two 
types of pumps and discusses the spe 
cifications for the units. 
also are included. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a bul- 
letin on its electrical equipment for 
automatic roller and catcher tables in 
sheet mills, to meet the severe require- 
ments of this service. It is well il- 
lustrated to show details. 


PORTABLE FURNACE—A 
able heat treating and carburizing 
furnace, enclosed front type, suitable 
for annealing, hardening, normalizing, 
carburizing, drawing and other uses is 
described in a bulletin by W. S. Rock 
manufacturer of industrial 


make the descriptions 


Dimensions 


port- 


well Co., 


heating equipment, 50 Church street, 
New York. 
ALLOY STEEI-—American Man- 


ganese Steel Co., 6600 Ridge avenue, St. 
folder on its 
special series of cast nickel-chromium 


Louis, has published a 


alloys made for resisting heat, corro- 
sion or acids. The publication includes 
a view of the plant, interior views 


showing equipment and methods, and 


photographs of numerous types of 


castings produced. 
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Steel Foreign Trade in April 
Below March; Over 1933 Rate 


XPORTS of iron and steel prod- 

ucts from the United States in 

April totaled 201,539 gross tons, 
a decrease of 59,730 tons from the 
261,269 tons exported in March, ac- 
cording to compilations of the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, 
Washington. 

April exports were 121.4 per cent 
higher than those of April, 1938, 
which were 91,045 tons, imports 
also decreased in April from the 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED 
STATES IN IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 


1934 — —- 1933 ———— 
imports Exports Imports Exports 
Jan. 22,653 178,023 21,892 56,720 


Feb. 25,407 151,184 19,748 63,936 
Mar. 38,393 261,269 22,114 80,567 


April 26,862 201,539 28,061 100,395 
1 mo. 118,315 792,015 91,518 292,217 
May 26,295 123,069 
June as 34,368 102,581 
July - 52,805 83,311 
Aug hs 46,839 119,374 
Sept. 55,706 108,799 
Oct. 46,673 164,755 
Nov. 28,979 157,600 
Dec. 314,310 184,585 
Total ; 414,790 1,350,692 





March total, April showing imports 
of 26,862 gross tons and March 388,- 
393 tons, the loss being 30.1 per cent. 

In four months of 1934 exports to- 
taled 792,015 gross tons, which is 171 
per cent greater than the 292,217 
tons exported in four months of 1933. 
Imports in the first four months of 


ORIGIN OF APRIL IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Man- Ferro- 





Pig ganese man- 
iron ore ganese 
Netherland ; Eee rns 
Norway . in 402 1,253 
Kwantung | EE ee oom 
Canada ° ° 199 1,017 
Chile pinenstenehednvens 25 ae) apa 
British India ; wn 871 771 
Germany 5 
Gold Coast seebes on 876 
Soviet Russia in Europe ....,.... 13,568 
Brazil .... sieht niinse: ; nodeginets 4,100 
Cuba peach, Sime gate 5 sccatensl 3,125 jucibiaes 
France ee eercccesescccce eoseseces 8 =«»_« is wee cece 17 
Italy specnciiaitiidian- eoviteiaain  , Stilianaians 65 
Poland : spiltteonsanain ee ee 159 
United Kingdom.. 160 
Total vat 8,253 22,838 2,671 
Sheets, Struc- Hoops 
skelp and tural Steel and 
sawplates steel bars bands 
United Kingdom 1 sndiititie 21 17 
Belgium 855 1,305 1,432 1,045 
Germany 303 76 216 215 
Sweden .. eo 833 7 
France ...... Seasinet 440 54 139 
Canada ............. panies sbeibiees i .. saat 
Austria ............ ae a ie 
Czechoslovakia sce iambes 9 
| ORES 672 1,821 2,074 1,423 


1934 were 113,315 tons, a rise of 
23.7 per cent over the 91,518 tons 
imported in the same period of 1933. 

Lessened exports of scrap gave a 
loss of 46,298 tons, which is almost 
equal to the total difference between 
exports of March and April. Other 
important decreases were: Tin plate 
15,768 tons; galvanized sheets, 3284 
tons; skelp 1207 tons. Gains in ex- 
ports were registered in heavy steel 
rails, 4175 tons; plain shapes, 2087 
tons, steel bars 1707 tons, steel 
plates, 1635 tons. 

Steel scrap was the largest item 
of export in April at 126,687 gross 
tons. Japan took 55,113 tons, United 
Kingdom 23,994 tons, Canada 12,118 
tons, Poland and Danzig 11,962 tons, 
Italy 10,879 tons and Germany, 
China, Belgium and Mexico smaller 
tonnages. 

Tin plate was second largest ex- 
port item at 11,496 tons, heavy rails 
third with 7916 tons, of which 3699 
tons went to Brazil, black sheets third 
with 7134 tons and steel bars fifth in 
small lots to a number of countries. 

Pig iron was the principal item of 
import, 8253 tons, of which 6609 
tons came from the Netherlands. 
Canada supplied 5036 tons of the 
5214 tons of scrap imported. Imports 
of structural shapes were 1821 tons, 
of which Belgium contributed 1305 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 
April March April 















Commodity 1934 1934 1933 
Nr I 8,253 20,674 17,875 
Sponge iron isin 127 121 10 
Ferromanganese, spieg 

ND etcen seat cceadkinnh 2,671 3,061 2,223 
Ferrochrome ‘ 2 16 
Ferrosilicon 55 aos 
N\A ly OF ee OO 
UNIO: ae uiashuniieacccebepebhoast ; 5,21 6,056 149 
Steel ingots, blooms, etc. 35 179 21 
Concrete bars _........... > 26 26 150 
Hollow bar, drill steel.... 70 63 94 
Merchant steel bars...... 2,074 1,031 951 
I al a ale 
Iron bars 158 17 18 
Wire rods 1,208 1,300 542 
Boiler and other plate....  ......... 26 16 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate 672 371 812 
. ee 2 23 35 
Structural shapes 1,821 1,761 1,920 
I eaten -adiweias 94 
Rails and fastenings...... 321 201 63 
Cast iron pipe and fitt’gs 00.000 1. ees 164 
NE SORIDG :  dedacpsitdcnconcsosnn 107 109 111 
Other pipe ..cccccscccccccccces 875 302 159 
OI WEED: xsecnricdtetencecses 855 $44 156 
Round iron, steel wire.... 224 241 244 
Telegraph, telephone wire ......... 1 nantes 
Flat wire, strip steel...... 131 122 46 
Wire rope, strand .......... 154 130 145 
CUE WED. cisrinsiverdorns 61 93 261 
Hoops and bands ....... ine ORD 1,273 1,031 
Nails, tacks, staples.... 615 540 323 
Bolts, nuts, rivets .......... 18 18 37 
Horse and mule shoes... 47 30 22 
Castings and forgings.... 115 150 73 

RIA: siiticssnesencitaapeesunulisaiee 26,862 38,393 28,061 


tons and France sent in 440 tons. 

The Netherlands were the chief 
source of imports, its shipments of 
pig iron being 6609 gross tons and 
barbed wire 272 tons. Canada was 
second in imports into the United 
States, with 5036 tons of scrap, 1017 
tons of ferromanganese and 199 tons 
of pig iron. Belgium was third with 
4432 tons, including 1305 tons of 
shapes, 1045 tons of hoops and bands 
and 1432 tons of merchant and 
other steel bars. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 
April March April 


Commodity 1934 1934 1933 
BE OI 5 concisssnassnucsadensts 310 186 335 
Ferromanganese, spieg- 

IID © vcciadcpcrenensenkesieteses 6 a ae 
Iron and steel scrap......126,687 173,165 64,774 


Ingots, blooms, billets, 























slabs and sheet bars. 260 766 245 
Bars, iron sea 51 25 36 
SSR, BOGE. saccsieccvees -. 4,828 3,121 1,593 
Bars, alloy steel aie 343 347 105 
EER DOD hiceniceecnsscsetvccses. 1,795 1,180 1,488 
ee 111 152 6 
Other plate, not fab- 

ONIN «win co ieccnimpabeacions . 8,338 1,703 219 
Skelp, iron or steel........ 1,042 2,249 512 
Iron sheets, galvanized 105 213 40 
Steel sheets, galvanized 4,454 7,738 2,178 
Steel sheets, black........... 7,134 7,194 1,572 
Iron sheets, black.......... 449 349 132 
Strip steel, cold-rolled.. 1,682 1,431 333 
Hoop, band and scroll 

IFO OF BCC] ...csccccceccsse 1,427 1,607 769 
Tin, terne plate ............... 11,496 27,264 3,501 
Water, oil, gas and other 

tanks, except lined.... 392 758 104 
Shapes, not fabricated.... 3,365 1,278 680 
Shapes, fabricated ....... 1,236 R82 1,173 
Plates, fabricated .......... 285 80 a 
UNUM: » MINEO | ccs cnanndcretasacnens 54 107 100 
Frames, sashes and 

sheet piling 112 691 74 
Rails, 50 pounds............ 7,916 3,741 1,633 
Rails, under 50 pounds.. 532 . ae 
Rail fastenings .............. 623 1,165 121 
Switches, frogs, crossings 63 183 22 
Railroad spikes _............ 115 215 31 
Railroad bolts, nuts...... 69 207 17 
Boiler tubes, seamless.... 567 355 285 
Boiler tubes, welded...... 72 16 5 
Casing and oil-line pipe, 

| aes . wate 2,721 3,021 
Casing and oil-line pipe, 

SSS eee 2,228 2,179 88 
Seamless. black pipe, 

other than casing........ 137 578 54 
Malleable iron screwed 

WINS MECN aoicccsscsccccee 214 222 127 
Cast iron screwed pipe 

aa 121 163 Ag 
Cast iron pressure pipe 

and fittings for............ 142 1,302 303 
Cast iron soil pipe and 

OTERS. TOR © ccsscousccsseceess 166 98 69 
Welded black steel pipe 2,133 2,431 610 
Welded black wrought 

OR OS ae ene 53 64 77 
Welded galv. steel pipe 2,272 2,610 826 
Welded galv. wrought 

ER MI san vcnasdngissscancess 8 36 21 
Riveted iron or steel 

pipe and fittings........ 14 31 8 
Plain iron, steel wire... 952 1,227 299 
Galvanized wire 1,678 1,615 268 
Barbed wire _.............. 3,047 3,115 1,034 
Woven wire fencing ...... 137 118 77 
Wowen wire screen cloth 67 62 42 
NE OME acsinkcotinateaceowr sens 339 220 141 
Insulated iron, steel 

MEI, KINNEY. SéncccipAtelacihine, wnpiions “Aesauliens: ” aoueees 
Other wire and manu- 

IE Riso ecudsbapedanbesd 438 328 251 
Wire Rails ........:..:. nts. 1,300 431 
Horseshoe nails .............. 83 76 21 
MIR bis Sanciabdtiestangiente nents 45 48 33 
Other nails, staples ...... 379 427 167 
Bolts, machine screws.. 451 295 282 
TP TING | cscs seinsasatsicce 472 907 94 
re 426 61 28 
Car wheels and axles.... 262 306 228 
PEORWOMIIOOE . sissceicsssesecncesess 21 6 23 
Iron and steel forgings, 

Wie a Ay ineeeanenevenensahecnccness 345 342 283 

TEMES aplitasbubcsxscecssnunicetony 201,539 261,269 91,045 
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Rush for Steel Lifts Rate Back to 62 Per Cent 


Price Advances Exert Stronger Influence Than Strike Threat—Auto- 
mobile Output Up Slightly—May Ingot Output Best Since June, 1930 


IME factors intensified steel demand last 

week, consumers’ eagerness to obtain mate- 

rial before July 1 when iron and steel prices 
move to a higher level and closer approach of 
the date set for a contest over unionizing the 
mills lifting steelworks operations 2 points to 
62 per cent. 

At Chicago the rate went up 5 points to 70 
per cent; at Pittsburgh, 4 to 54. Sheet mill oper- 
ations as a national average rose 2 points to 70 
per cent, influenced largely by releases from 
automobile. manufacturers. 

Steelmakers attributed the bulge in specifica- 
tions more to the proximity of higher prices than 
to strike threats. Many now have orders for all 
the tonnage they can produce this month, this 
being particularly true of sheets and strip. 

This artificial stimulus is believed to be ob- 
securing the real trend of consumption, which 
normally is downward at this time. Automobile 
manufacturers made 15,000 more cars last week 
than in the week preceding, but have not recov- 
ered from the resistance built up by their price 
advances earlier in the year, and the effect of 
over-production. 

These manufacturers are speculating as to the 
possibility for expanding markets. After the 
strike in their industry a wave of confidence 
swept over the country, freeing considerable 
buying power. If the threat of a strike in the 
steel industry is dissipated they believe another 
barrier to recovery will be overcome, and expect 
a revival in purchasing, accelerated by last 
week’s reductions in the f.o.b. prices of auto- 
mobiles. 


Drouth Reduces Inplement and Tin Plate 
Requirements; Shape Awards Improve 


Drouth conditions are cutting in seriously on 
steel demand from agricultural implement man- 
ufacturers, and prospects for a much smaller 
vegetable and fruit pack this year have reduced 
canmakers’ requirements, tin plate mill opera- 
tions dropping 10 points to 70 per cent. 

Railroads are taking bids on third quarter mis- 
cellaneous steel requirements, estimated to be 
lower than the tonnages they bought in the 
second quarter. Pennsylvania railroad has 
awarded 500 additional automobile loading de- 
vices; Missouri Pacific, 300. Wheeling & Lake 
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Erie is in the market for four locomotives. 
Structural shape awards last week increased 
to 14,705 tons, but were below the weekly aver- 
age for the year. The Tennessee valley author- 
ity is about to purchase 4000 tons of structural 
shapes for transmission towers. Six thousand 
tons of concrete reinforcing bars were placed for 
the government dam at Bonneville, Oreg. The 
navy has finally approved plans for 24 vessels 
which will 
50,000 tons. 


require considerable steel, possibly 


Revised Steel Code Little Affected by 
NRA’s New Open-Pricing Plan 


Because of the provisions in the revised steel 
code relating to prices, contracting is expected 
to develop slowly; so far there has been a dearth 
of orders for that period. The NRA’s new open- 
pricing plan is not expected to affect the funda- 
mentals of the present 
lieve its open-price clause will exert a stabilizing 
effect, even though reductions 
subject to group sanction. 

Steel ingot production in May averaged 125,- 
807 gross tons daily, 7.1 per cent over April. The 
rate of gain was much slower than in the preced- 


steel code. Sellers be 


are no longer 


ing months this year, February increasing 25 
per cent over January; March 12 per cent over 
February, and April 13.3 per cent over March. 


» ¢ 


Total output in May—3,396,783 tons 
with 2,935,631 tons in April, and was the largest 
of any month since June, 1930. Five months’ out- 
put this year totals 13,338,035 tons, 
over the period last year. 

Iron and steel exports in April 
tons—were 22 per cent lower than 
121.4 per cent higher than in April 
Imports for the month—26,862 tons 
30.1 per cent. 

In addition to the gains in steelworks opera- 
tions in the Chicago and Pittsburgh 
Youngstown advanced 3 points to 66 
Wheeling 5 to 79; Buffalo 2 to 55: 
sylvania 1 to 46%. Detroit 
mingham 55; while Cleveland 
and New England, 6 to 70. 

STEEL’s iron and steel price composite is un- 
changed at $34.77, and the finished 
posite $54.80. Scrap shows more stability, with 
a decline in the composite of only 8 cents to 
$10.25. 


compare: 


LO9 per cent 


201,539 gross 
March, 
last 


were down 


but 
year. 


districts 
per cent; 
eastern Penn- 
held at 100; Bir- 
was off 1 to 78; 


steel com- 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Iron and Steel Composite ..... 
Finished Steel Composite ..... 
Steelworks Scrap Composite . 


Iron and Steel Composite :—Pig 
Steel Composite :—Plates, 


shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, 


June 9 June 2 


Bice $34.77 $34.77 
based 54.80 54.80 
abiuve 10.25 10.33 
iron, billets, slabs, sheet bars, wire 


tin plate, pipe. 


One Three One Ten 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
May, 1934 March, 1934 June, 1933 June, 1924 
$34.77 $32.40 $28.73 $40.61 
54.80 51.10 45.30 64.38 
11.30 12.30 9.55 13.97 
rods, tin plate, nails, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, and black pipe. Finished 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


June 9, May March June 

1934 1934 1934 1933 

Finished Material o oO oO oO 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.60 
Steel bars, Chicago ........... 1.95 1.95 .80 1.70 
Steel bars, Philadelphia » 1 mae 2.19 2.04 1.91 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. ........ 1.75 1.75 1.60 1.65 
BHANSS, PCCM UCE © secicscoicaciecsecsss.. 1.85 1.85 1.70 1.60 
Shapes, Philadelphia .......... 2.05% 2.054% 1.90% 1.65 
Shapes, Chicago .............2.. TSE wet 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.70 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .................. 1.85 LG 61:70 255 
Tank plates, Philadelphia .......... 1.038% 2.03% 1.88% 1.49% 
Tank plates, Chicago ........ ¥ 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.70 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts... 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.65 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts 2.65 2.65 2.25 2.10 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts......... 3.25 3.25 2.85 2.70 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary .... 2.10 2.10 1.85 1.80 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.75 2.75 2.35 2.25 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary ........ 3.35 3.35 2.95 2.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh es 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.10 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts........ 5.25 5.25 5.25 4.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh . 2.60 2.60 2.35 1.85 
Semifinished Material oO oO o oO 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 30.00 30.00 26.00 26.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 30.00 30.00 26.00 26.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 29.00 29.00 26.00 26.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ........... 38.00 38.00 36.00 35.00 


Steel, 


Prices c i oe m 


Sheet Steel o oO 


HOT ROLLED No. 10 
(24 to 48 inches wide) 


Pittsburgh, base .... 2.00c 
Gary, base 2.10c 
Chicago, del. .......... 2.13c 
New York, del. .... 2.33¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.29c 
Birmingham, base 2.15¢c 
ee, ZsOUis. GOL. crcne 2.32c 
F’.o.b cars, dock 

Pacific ports ..... 2.55¢ 


HOT ROLLED ANN. No. 24 
Pittsburgh, base...... 2.65¢ 
Gary, base ’ 2.75¢ 
Chicago, del. ........ 2.78c 
Detroit, del. ........... 2.85¢c 
New York, del. 2.98c 
Philadelphia, del.. 2.94¢c 
Birmingham, base 2.80c 
St. Louis, del. ..... 2.97c 
F’.o.b cars, dock 

Pacific ports . 3.25¢ 

GALVANIZED No. 24 
Pittsburgh, base...... 3.25¢ 
Gary, CRBS vciccccecess 3.35¢c 
Chicago, del. ............ 3.38¢ 
Philadelphia, del..... 3.54¢ 
New York, del. ........ 3.58¢ 
Birmingham, base 3.48c 


64 


ey Raw 


to American Iron and Steel institute 


St. Leuia, del. ........ 3.57¢ 
San Francisco, f.o.b. 
GERB, BOCK. .ccvsecee.. 3.85¢ 


TIN MILL BLACK No. 28 


Pittsburgh, base...... 2.85¢ 
CORE GIO ocncctiiiceses. 2.95¢ 
St; ania, Gel. ....... 3.17¢ 
COLD ROLLED No. 10 
Pittsburgh, base .... 2.55c 
Rs RIND | avsnchaccsiqeses 2.65¢ 
Detroit, delivered.... 2.75c 
Philadelphia, del..... 2.84¢c 
New York, del.......... 2.88c 


F.o.b. cars, dock, 
Pacific ports ........ 3.15¢ 


COLD ROLLED No. 20 


Pittsburgh, base...... 3.15c 
OT ES See een 3.25¢ 
Detroit, delivered.... 3.35¢ 
Philadelphia, del...... 3.44¢ 
New York, del. ........ 3.48¢c 
ENAMELING SHEETS 
Pittsburgh, No. 10.. 2.60c 
Pittsburgh, No. 20.. 3.20c 


Tin and Terne Plate 0 


Per 100-lb. box, Pittsburgh. 
Gary base, 10 cents higher 


Tin plate, coke base 
CORTIIOE  cacrisvicessccxs $5.25 
tins PMN: csesininéeenes 4.90c 
Long ternes, No. 24 
unassorted ............ 3.65c 


June 9, May March June 

1934 1934 1934 1933 

Pig lron oO oO O oO o oO 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .............. 19.76 19.76 19.26 17.26 
PU REND, sevcshsacccotsh wssande ootventdenceucse 18.00 18.00 17.00 15.00 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa..... 19.76 19.76 18.76 16.19 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 19.26 19.26 18.76 16.76 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..............000 18.50 18.50 17.50 16.00 
Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 14.50 14.50 13.50 12.00 
No. 2X, Eastern, del. Philadelphia 20.63 20.63 19.63 16.76 
PMRRACAIONG, © VW LIOY » seccsancencssteonyosyrsisiore 18.50 18.50 17.50 15.50 
MBLOCA DIC, CRICELO ..csicconccssassessessscoene 18.50 18.50 17.50 16.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 23.54 23.54 23.54 23.04 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ........ 18.88 18.88 18.38 16.63 
Ferromanganese, del, Pittsburgh.. 90.24 90.24 90.24 73.24 
Scrap oO oO O oO oO oO oO 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. $11.75 12.80 14.85 11.65 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 10.25 10.90 11.70 9.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago........ 9.75 10.85 12.00 8.80 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. .......... 11.25 11.55 12.75 10.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ................ 9.50 10.25 10.80 8.10 
tails for rolling, Chicago .............. 11.25 12.15 12.75 10.25 
Coke o o o O oO oO o 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens........ 3.60 3.45 3.35 1.80 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens........ 4.60 4.60 4.25 2.40 


Material and Metals Prices 


schedules. Asterisks denote price changes this week 


Corrosion and Heat Resis- 


‘- tant Alloys oO Oo Sean we Kee 1.85¢ 
‘ niladelphia, del..... 2.05%c 
Base, Pittsburgh New York, del........... 2 10iGe 
18% chrome, 8% nickel; sheets, OBCOT, “COL. Socicincicetes 2.23%c 
35c; plates, 28c; bars, 24c; hot- Bethlehem, base .... 1.95¢c 
rolled strip, 24.50¢; cold-rolled Chicago, base .......... 1.90¢ 
strip, 32.00c. Cleveland, del. ........ 2.0346c 
‘ B Cc D Buffalo, base ............ 1.90c 
Bers ..... 17c 18.5c 2ic 26c Gulf ports rh FS 2.25¢ 
Plates ...... 20c 21.6c 24c 29¢c Birmingham, base.. 2.00¢ 
Sheets ..... 2c 28c Bic 35ce Pacific Coast, f.o.b. 
Hot strip.. 17¢ 18.5c 21c 26c CABS; TOOK  sniscsresie 2.40c 
Cold strip 22.5c24c 27c 35¢ Bars oO oO Oo 
Carbon 0.12 and under; no SOFT STEEL 
nickel, A has chrome 15% pittsburgh, base... 1.90¢ 
and under. B over 15/18% GChicaco or Gary, base 1.95¢ 
inc., C over 19/23% ine. Dover puluth, base ........... 2.10¢ 
23/30 %. Birmingham, base.. 2.05c 
Buffalo, base ............ 2.00c 
Cleveland, base........ 1.95¢ 
Steel Plates Oo O petroit, del. ........... 2.05¢ 
Pittsburgh, base .... 1.85¢ Pacific Coast ports 
New York. del. ........ 2.13¢ cars, dock, Oak...;. 2.45¢c 
Philadelphia, del...... 2.03%c Philadelphia, del..... 2.19¢ 
Boston, del. .............. 9960 Boston, del. ............. 2.30c 
Buffalo, del. ............ 2.08%c New York, del. ........ 2.23¢ 
Chicago or Gary, base 1.90c Pitts., forg. qual .... 2.05¢-2.55¢ 
Cleveland, del. ........ 2.03%c RAIL STEEL 
Birmingham, base 2.00c To Manufacturing Trade 
Coatesville, base .... 1.95c Pittsburgh base .............. 1.80¢ 
Sparrows Pt., base.. 1.95c Chicago or Gary, base...... 1.85¢ 
Pacific Coast, f.o.b. Moline, Ill., base...... 1.85<¢ 
GREE, COG | neceisesscns 2.40c Cleveland, base 
St. Louis, dell. .......... S250 DUTRIO; DASE viii... 
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IRON 
‘Terre’ Haute, ind....icca. 176¢ 
I os ce caa aig wone 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia, base.. 1.99¢ 


Pittsburgh, refined.. 2.75c-7.50c 


REINFORCING 
New billet, cut lengths, 
carlots 

BRCM MESS clei cacksapobecane ovens 2.05c 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young.... 2.10c 
ONIN SOO acacia cacpanceesdiovasins 2.45¢c 
Pacific coast ports .......... 3.00¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ............ 2.34¢ 

Rail Steel 

Pittsburgh, base ............006 1.90¢c 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young........ 1.95¢ 
MOUNT STEN: sccacasevedsniectensseacsce AOU’ 
Pacific coast ports ............ 2.45¢ 


Wire Products 0 Oo 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; pool cars, or 
less, 10c up. 10% dis. on nail 
extras on straight or mixed 
carloads to one consignee.) 

Base, Pittsburgh-Cleveland 

(Per 100-lb. keg) 


Standard wire nails .......... $2.60 
Cement coated nails ........ 2.60 
Galvanized nails, 15 gage 

MIN CORLGOE ovvccviccccsccesesee 4.60c 


Do., 16 gage and finer.. 5.10c 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples .............. 3.30¢ 
Galvanized fence staples 3.55c 
Barbed wire, gZalv. ............ 3.00¢ 
Annealed fence wire........ 2 ; 
Galvanized fence wire.... 2.80c 
Woven wire fencing 
(base column, C.].)........ $63.00 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage to 
WE DURA os cscsacéiessnckciies 2.30c 
Anderson, Ind., Chicago up 
$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
a 9 ie a a 3.20c 
Chicago and Waukegan $1 
higher, Worcester $2 higher. 


Cold-FinishedCarbonBars 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs........... 2.10c 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs........... 2.05c 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs........... 2.00c 
100,000 lbs. and over...... 1.974%4c 


Chicago, Cleveland, up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
20c; eastern Michigan, up 25c. 


Shafting © oO O 


Turned and ground, Pitts. base 


i n,n 3.40¢ 
ifs to 114-inch.......... 2.90¢c 
1% to 1%-ineh.......... 2.75¢ 
138 to 2%-inch.......... 2.60¢ 
2t0 to 7-inch.............. 2.45¢ 


Alloy Steel Bars oO 


Hot Rolled 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 








cago, Massillon, Can- 

ton, Bethlehem ............ 2.55¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E., Diff 
7 Reet 0.55 
i | Se 1.35 
SPO cieinctied 3.80 
2 ee 3.20 
SI0G0 26-26 BB) MO n. iceccscesensss: 0.50 

4600 .20 to .30 Mo. 125- 
GENE. Ricion pe saci vossnccweascuipaoec 1.05 
ROO CONST HOS: ccivscccesossnienies 0.45 
ES he | | base 
eh re ern 1.20 
PO MINE ooh veckncadscascesvanseed 0.79 
Or) Ii: Van, +0004.00 
RR, WHEINS Soacdies co decacisgacconaccave 0.95 
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Strip and Hoops oO 


Hot strip to 23#§-in. 


PUGCROUEIED, eccecesescss 2.00c 
Do., Chicago: ...... 2.10c 
Do., Birmingham 2.15¢c 
Do., del. Detroit.. 2.20c 
Do., del. Phila..... 2.29C 
De. Ge. WW. ¥........ 2.33¢c 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pees os «en 2.10c 
Do., Chicago ....... 2.20c 
Cold-rolled strip, 
3 SA ©! | cS 2.80¢c 
Worcester, Mass. 3.00¢ 


Rails, Track Material © 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill $36.3716 
telay rails, Pitts. 
ye eT $26.00 
SOSG BOs Seciescenes $23.00 
Fe To ARIE i scavensaccos> $18.00 
BO<BE TOG. veccsccccesses $25.00 
AFG) NOIR vescecsuatcsandece $26.00 
Light rails, billet 
qual., Pitts., Chi.. $35.00 
Do., reroll. qual... $34.00 
Angle bars, mills.... 2.55¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base.. 2.40c 
Track bolts, base.... 3.55¢ 
Tie plates, base ...... 1.90c 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs. inclusive up $5; 16 
and 20 lbs., up $1; 12 lbs., up 
$8: 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons 
or more; diff. for less. 


Bolts and Nuts © o 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade for all case 
lots. Dec. 1, 1932, lists. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread .......... 70 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread, lag 
Screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts, 
without nuts 
ENN III icsccncsacennccesnesvecineenes 60 off 
Stove bolts, 70-25-10 off in 
pkgs.; 83 off in bulk, 5000 or 
more of a size. 


Rolled thread machine 
bolts, %x6and smaller, 70 off 
iy 2 ER ee ee 66 off 
BO UECT TIIIE icc ccccsnercccncenss 66 off 
NUTS 
Ps a a er 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
PRIN vocab wsickictccuconwaciave 80-10-10 off 
Upset 1-in., smailer .......... 85 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET 
SCREWS 
Upset, 1-in., smaller....75-10 off 
Upset, larger than 1-in.... 
Saschecsi del cabana ack acapemmeniits 75-10 off 
Headless set Screws ........... 75 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c. 1., Pitts- 


burgh, Cleveland 3.00c 
Struc., c. 1., Chicago 3.10c 


Ys-in. and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve..70 and 5 off 
Wrought washers, 

Pitts., Chi., Phila.. 6.00 off 


Cut Nails, Piling a 
Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 
discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more, no discount 


on size extras ................ $3.05 
Do. less than 5 kegs; no 

discount on size extras $3.20 
*Steel piling, Pittsburgh.. 2.15c 
Steel piling, Chi., Buff.... 2.10c 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind, 2 
points less. Chicago delivered 
2% points less. Wrought pipe, 
Pittsburgh base. 


BUTT WELD 
Steel 
In. Blk. Gal. 
Be RENEE SG ibssscccacestecrncs COUR Oe 
i cs catcocksnsanemadecbaassadevacsk 58% 47 
Mi cas Balkin tenubsneiiosensaren 62 52 
> eR OR eS 64 55 
Iron 
Mis hiuriediucinpkucosecessmveseniozs 31% 15 
Wi oct i cinenixensdetmiebaraledsease 36% 20% 
Ie Mi Secseviosostibaseiabake 39144 25% 
Bes bist eames 41144 26 
LAP WELD 
Steel 
ecb ihie canbe cuteniongesnedaeinsaiies 60 51 
Dh nsoscsinavebecauvhdnnin’ 63 54 
RN ii ia ncendintischessans 65 56 
TUNE Wi crnccncatesickumnancics 64 94 
DOU Ricca tavvisaencdoncsas 638%, 53% 
Iron 
| ES a © ER 37 22% 
BBG ovis csccecesccceseccass 38 25 
Res icsgetcxsasncoucicetetonnis 40 281 
LINE PIPE 
Steel 
14-inch, butt weld 
4—%3, buttweld............... ¢ 2 
Bie, RHEE WHEE scncectscsccocctecens 
OV REGE. WGI. sncdencecceccessoseses 
1=—$,, DUCE WEI ...ccoccccccsseccces 


2-inch, lap weld .... 
2144—3, lap weld ...... 
34%4—6, lap weld ... 
(== 8, TET WERE Secescsscccvcssaccsese 
Iron 
black 
over; 





galv. 
2%4—6-inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 


144—114-inch, and 


take 4 pts. 
sizes, standard pipe lists. 8—12- 
inch, no extra. 
BOILER TUBES 
C. L. Discounts, f.0.b. Pitts. 





Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
2—2M.....0000 33 ESE aricccstueenss 8 
24%6—23...... 40 2—2U......00ee 13 
eee 47 244—2%......16 
3144—3%......50 Bik venipsuesecsvncen 17 
r (ae oe 52 3%—314......18 
41L—5......008 42 Mi crkicuikeseulaniaas 20 

| EE 21 


In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject to 
preferential of two 5% and one 
71449 discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: 2000 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 74%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 7%%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds to 
carloads, base less 5%; under 
10,000 pounds, two points un- 
der base only. 

SEAMLESS BOILER TUBES 

Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40,000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quoted 
for 55 cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ranging from 4% to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 


from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 
and basis per 100 feet 
and pound. 

Hot-finished carbon steel boil- 
er tube prices also under date of 
May 15 range from 1 through 
7 inches outside diameter, in- 
clusive, and embrace 47 size 
classifications in 22 decimal 
wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.000, prices also beings 
on a lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing O 
Cold drawn ; f.o.b. mill disc. 
SOG FE. OF TOS Woisvvscsscecscesse 32% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs....... 7 


Cast Iron Water Pipe o 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$36.00-37.00 
4-in., Birmingham... 39.00-40.00 
4-in., Chicago .......... 47.00-48.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago 44.00-45.00 


cents 
per 


6-in., & over, east. fdy, 40.00 
BOG. 5 BOER. aa csstvicssics 43.00 
Class A pipe $3 over Class B. 

Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base....$90.00 


Semifinished Steel O 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


t x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 

and Youngstown $29.00 
Philadelphia ........ ; 34.38 
Duluth ine ; 32.00 
Forging, Pitts., Chi. 

and Buffalo ........ : 34.00 
Forging, Duluth 37.00 

SHEET BARS 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 

Chi., Buff., Can- 

TOMS GD. se ccvcecacnacs 30.00 

SLABS 
Pitts., Cleve., Young. 29.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pitts., Cleveland 35.00 
Chicago Rr ae whoo 39.00 
Worcester, Mass. 40.00 
SKELP 
Pitts., Chicago L.70¢ 
Coke oO oO oO 
Price Per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 

Connellsville fur. 3.60- 3.85 
Connellsville fdry... 4.60 
Connell. prem. fdy... 5.35 
New River fdry...... 6.00 
Wise county fdry... 4.25- 5.00 
Wise county fur.... 3.50- 4.25 

BY-PRODUCT FOUNDRY 
Newark, N. J., del. 8.71- 9.31 
Chi., ov., outside del. 8.50 
Chicago, del. ............ 9.25 
New England, del... 10.50 
St. Louis, del. .......... 9.25 
Birmingham, ovens 5.59 
Indianapolis, del..... 8.75 
Cincinnati, del.. 9.30 
Cleveland, del. 9.25 
Buffalo, ovens 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit,- ovens os 8.50 
Philadelphia, del...... 9.00 


Coke By-Products oO 


Per gallon. producers’ plants. 
Tank lots 


Spot 
Pure benzol ' $0.19 
90 per cent benzol $0.19 
TRANIOE ocksacics suena’ 0.30 
Solvent naphtha... 0.26 
Commercial xylol.... 0.26 


Per lb. f.0.b. New York 

Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 0.163c 

Do. (100 Ibs.) 0.173c 

Eastern Plants, Per Pound, 
+Naphthalene flakes 

and balls, in bbl. .. 6.00 

Per 100 Ib. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia $1.25 

+ Western prices %-cent up. 
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Pig lron 


Delivered prices do not include switching charges except as 


noted. No. 2 foundry iron is 1.75-2.25 silicon; 25-cent differ- 
entials apply for each 0.25 silicon above 2.25. Gross tons. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
Basing Points: 

SR UORREE CUBS \ sccbaiabecahiousskeuaibecentanee $19.50 $20.00 $19.00 $20.50 

Ec a CE 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 

NG i iansnonttdstensoticbeteaiioies 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 

Sparrows Point, MG. .........00000..00000 | Sener 19.00 seames 
From Swedeland, Pa., del. to Phila. 20.26 20.76 bi) Se 
From Bethlehem, del. to Brooklyn 21.77 AES. .-iredinveawsc'” - (camiiiatiigs 
From Bethlehem, del. to Newark, 

Dig. din budcien aio cntsdaidaatbeeiseditedadiaesueseel 20.89 AGED. SatcnieitesecGeleds 
Basing Point: 

i Sa ee me 20.00 19.00 20.50 
From Everett, del. to Boston.......... 20.00 20.50 19.50 21.00 
sasing Point: 

NE RS a OC an ae Sem 18.50 19.00 17.50 19.50 
From Buffalo, del. to Boston............ 20.00 20.50 19.50 21.00 
Basing Points: 

POV ELU SMR FOB, ccsesscercssoscesvacsecs 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 

RENO MBA, cabins peaceenssoteicttarsiasios 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 

EA, OD. cokassiseovecaseivecavstipnice DO 18.50 18.00 19.00 
From Neville Island, Pa., del. to 


. (Neville Island base, plus 63c 
to $1.13 switching charges) 


Pittsburgh district 


Basing Points: 


BI, UR eines cinespmdenassenneaaiens ee FO 19.00 18.00 19.50 

Cleveland ... 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 

Toledo, O. ...... . 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 

EEE OR: 2 ot NS Se eae ee 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 
From Detroit, del. to Saginaw, Mich. 20.60 20.60 20.10 21.10 
From Cleveland, del. to Akron, 

RE SESE RAIS ROS 2 ae en 19.76 19.76 19.26 20.26 
From Toledo, del. to Mansfield, O... 20.26 20.26 19.76 20.76 
Basing Point: 

a Se ea ssad 20.25 20.25 | ih) Sener 

SERIES TDi. “cesncchacendovsnrstntehabidessoesves AO O 18.50 Se. daha 
From Hamilton, del. to Cincinnati 19.51 19.51 ROI, = atten 

Do., del. to Indianapolis .............. 20.77 20.77 20.27 21.27 
Basing Points: 

Duluth .. . 19.00 ae . 19.50 

I Bia an ccaadas hinaeindasoearinons 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 

CREE Mees Bike cach cnevecssbenteicdnonsens 18.50 19.00 SEO ote 
From Duluth, del. to St. Paul.......... 20.94 | nee 21.44 
From Chicago, del. to Milwaukee... 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
From Chicago, Toledo or Detroit, 

del. to Muskegon, Mich. .............. 21.40 21.40 20.90 21.90 
F'rom Granite City, del. to St. Louis 19.00 19.50 Sere’ ©” Reeekcns 
Basing Point: 

Birmingham, Ala. ........... SAGO! Panas 13.50 19.00 
From Birmingham, del. to: 

Boston alee EUUBE — . Nevetwncs '9:50- 

si ly Sp fe See | ae er re eee 

+, Sh Se EUED 4 ikvhiinnse a. dabeoenne’ gupnit 

EE OTR — 9. Soe \) ) rs 

Philadelphia ............. o> 2 ore Ss ae 

Cleveland So) . i Gee» Sundaes 

RUIN  saskcnsthociscscons , aoe BS ne ae 

Chicago . a: Ree ° > asuxetens 

IR 6 2 TE el 0 * ae ok eee ae 


justed to quotations on northern iron. +fOver 0.70 phos. 


Basing Point: 
Provo, Utah . TR BEE a 17.50 a ee 
LOW PHOS. 
Basing Points: Birdsboro, Pa., Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 
N. Y.—$23.50. Basing Point: tJohnson City, Tenn.—$23.50 
+Off grade material is $19.50 
Philadelphia, standard and copper bea@ring................ccc..c00eeee0. 24,68 
GRAY FORGE CHARCOAL 
Valley furnace ssssseee L020 Lake Superior fur. ........ 21.00 
Pitts. dist. fur. 17.75 Do., del. Chicago ............. 24.04 
SILVERY 
Jackson County, O., base; 6%-—$22.75; 7—$23.75: 8—$24.75: 
9—$25.75; 10—$26.75; 11--$27.75. Buffalo base prices $1.25 
higher. 


BESSEMER FERROSILICON 


Jackson County, O., base; 100%—$27.75; 11—$28.75: 12—$30.25: 





18—-$31.75; 14—-$33.25; 15—$34.75; 16—$36.25. Buffalo base 
prices $1.25 higher. 
lron Ore a) © Mesabi bessemer .............. 4.65 
Old range nonbess............. 4.65 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Gross ton, 511%4% Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 


Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer 
Mesabi nonbess. 
High phosphorus 


Foundry and basic, 

56-63% con. (nom.) 8.00- 9.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
58-60% (nom.)..... 10.00-10.50 
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FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nominal) 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore, 45.55% 


iron, 6-10% man. 10.00 
No. Afr. & low phos. 9.50 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.00 
Swedish low phos... 9.50 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60%.. 9.00 


Tungsten, spot, sh. 
ton unit, duty pd..$17.25-17.75 


N. F. fdy., 55%...... 7.00 
.Chrome ore, 48% 

gross ton, c.i.f....... $18.00 

Manganese Ore o 
(Nominal) 

Prices, not including duty, 


cents per unit, cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 52-55% 24.00 
So. African, 52%.... 24.00 
So. Afr., 49-51%.... 22.00 
Indian, 58-50% ....... nominal 
Indian, 48-50% ...... nominal 
Refractories oO oO 
Per 1000 f.o.b. Works 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
First Quality 
Pa., Tih, Ky., Bid, 

Rinses” waesaspances $45.00 
TORTIE, sccktssassisectene 48.00 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., 
Mo., Ga., Ala..... 40.00 
Ohio 
Mirst quality ..:....<. $40.00 
Intermediary ............ 36.00 
Second quality ........ 25.00 
MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
PRED POON scccdase essa venicns 50.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania .......... $45.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago.... 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala.... 52.00 
MAGNESITE 
Dead burned grain, 
Chester, Pa., Bal- 
timore bases, net 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, 
Wash., base ......... 22.00 


BASIC BRICK 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 


Magnesite brick $65.00 

Chrome brick .......... 45.00 

Chemically bonded 
magnesite ............ 55.00 


Fluorspar, 85-5 © O 


Washed gravel, 

duty paid. tide, 

ND coed $19.00 
Washed gravel, 

f.o.b. Ill., Ky., net 

ton, carloads ...... $17.00 
Ferroalloys oO o 


Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 
78-82% tidewater, 


tc ac 1 |: ie 85.00 

del. Pittsburgh .... 90.24 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, 

dom. fur. spot?.. 26.00 
Ferrosilicon 50%, 

freight all., cl. .... 77.50 

Do., less carload.. 85.00 

Do., 75 per cent.. 126-130.00 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicomang., 2% carb. 90.00 

29% CATDON .....ccc000 95.00 

1% CATDORN .....00..00. 105.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 

chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. Ib. 

RTE: HES. dacincotccecice 10.00 
Ferrotungsten, 


stand., lb. cont. del. 1.35- 1.45 





Ferrovanadium, 35 
to 40% lb., cont., 
on analysis 

Ferrotitanium, 
ec. Ll, prod. plant, 
frt. allow., net ton 

Spot, 1 ton, frt., 
RETO TIS sikcrseicase 
Do., under 1 ton.. 

Ferrophosphorus, 
per ton, c. Ll. 17- 
19%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, 
$2 unitage 

Ferrophosphorus, 
electrolytic, per 
ton c. L, 23-26% 
f.o.b. Anniston, 
Ala., 24% $2.75 
WERE PIREIEO io nccescusavovetses 

Ferromolybdenum, 
stand. 50-60%, Ib. 0.95 

Molybdate, lb. cont. 0.80 
7Carloads, Quan. diff. apply. 


Nonferrous Mill Products 


F.o0.b. mill base, cents per Ib. 
except as specified. Copper, 
brass products based on 8.50e 


2.70- 2.90 


137.50 


7.00 
7.50 


50.00 


Conn. copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass 
CRIBS ei Seschsdesscien 14.25. 
Copper, hot rolled.. 15.50° 
Lead, cut, to job- 
AS ey Se 7.75. 
Zinc, 100-lb. base.... 9.00 
Tubes and Pipes 
High yellow brass 16.75 
Seamless copper .... 16.75 
Rods 
High yellow brass 12.75 
Copper, hot rolled.. 12.75 
Anodes 
Copper untrimmed.. 13.25 
Wire 
Yellow brass 
CRUREEED siceatConcacke 14.75 


Old Metals O O 


Deal, buying prices, cents lb. 


No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
INOW OTE! cesccsscicossces 4.75- 5.00 
WETIRCRRO |. Gisserscsctucere 1.3716-4.62% 
RABVGIGNG. .xkésiisdicevccs 4.75- 5.00 
Us RUE « ahccccoonckiteees 4.75- 5.00 


Heavy Copper and Wire 


*New York .......... 6.1214-6.371% 

Chicago, No. 1 ....5.8714-6.12% 

CTS VGIBTIG c.5..ccccssscsees 5.75- 6.00 

Rika MNES Scacrcexsoamctries 5.50- 5.75 

Composition Brass Borings 

INOW SOU ci cece teecscsss 4.50- 4.75 
Light Copper 

*New York a 5.00- 5.25 

pa LTS): i 1.50- 4.75 

© ee 4.75- 5.25 

Se” NUNRD . cccciacacencven 5.00- 5.25 
Light Brass 

We EARN © 5, co saceascicons 2.50- 2.75 

Re OUR TAG ceases dasdedesiyen 2.50- 2.756 

Lead 

ROW,  RMIIE | henscediactever 3.00- 3.25 

RO VIATIG o scisesccccstecsse 3.00- 3.25 

SE TIEOEIDD © sirencantadiassdecene 2.75- 3.00 

a AES cectsessoscscuasne 3.25- 3.40 

Zinc 

PIiew YOCK .ccsccesi 2.00- 2.25 

CRBVOIRNG win icckekiscccs 2.00-. 2.25 

ER) ne re oa 2.50- 2.75 
Aluminum 

*Clipps, soft, Clev.... 11.50-12.50 


*Borings, Cleveland 6.00- 6.25 


*Mixed, cast, Cleve... 9.25- 9.75 
Mixed cast, St. L..... 11.75-12.00 
Secondary Metals QO 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 8.75 


Remelt al. St. No. 12 15.00 
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| lron and Steel Scrap Prices 

















). 1 
{ Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered te censumers, except where otherwise stated 
F 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL oO ANGLE BARS—STEEL O Eastern Pa. ...... 6.00 Chicago, rolled steel 10.50-11.00 
Birmingham ............. 10.00-10.50 (Chicago  ......cccccccecccees 10.50-11.00 “ew York, dealers.. 1.50- 1.75 Cincinnati, iron 8.00- 8.50 
Boston, dealers. ...... O60> Rae E- tenth... 9.00- 9.50 Pittsburgh ............... 8.00- 8.50 Eastern Pa., iron 11.50-12.00 
j Buffalo, No. 1 .......... 11.00-11.50 Eastern Pa., steel 13.50 
i Buffalo, No, 2’ .:....::.. 9.50-10.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS QQ O CAST IRON BORINGS 9 QO pittsburgh, iron 11.00-11.5¢ 
Chicago, No. 1........ 9.50-10.00 [3utfalo, billets and Birmingham, plain.. 4.50- 5.00 Pittsburgh, steel .... 14.00-14.51 
Cleveland, No. 1...... 9.00- 9.50 bloom crops ........ 13.00-14.00 Boston, chemical.... 8.50- 9.00 St. Louis, iron 8.25- 8.75 
i Cleveland, No. 2...... 8.59- 9.00 Cleveland, billet, Boston, dealers ...... 3.25- 3.50 St. Louis, steel . . 9.00- 9.50 
4 Detroit, No. 1 .......... 8.00- 8.50 bloom crops ........ 13.00-13.50 Buffalo ....... we 6.50- 7.00 
i wSetron, INO. 2 «........ 7.00- 7.50 Eastern Pa. crops.. 15.00-15.50 Chicago ......... aa... D.DO- 6.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP O Oo 
i BUGBtETN PA. ceiseccsicc.e 10.00-10.50 pittsburgh, billet, Cincinnati, dealers 1.50- 5.00 Bir = oo nnlalea 
| Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 8.50- 9.00 bloom Crops .......... 14.75-15.25 Cleveland 6.00- 6.50 a igg a - =f 6 00 
i OUOT OL TANS cvsnccsenceess 8.00- 8.50 Pittsburgh, sheet Detroit a 5.50- 6.00 Bos preg bs gees gay 5-B0~ 6.09 
Granite City, R. R. 8.50- 9.00 par Crops cessecsosse--. [876-1425 KPa. chemicnl...... 1800-1806 Gone. 8% C8 1 
Granite City, No. 2 7.00- 7.50 New York, dealers. 1.50- 1.75 Buffalo, cupola or oe 
N. Y., deal. R. R..... 8.00 FROGS, SWITCHES Q Q Pittsburgh $.00- 3.59 Buffalo, mach Poe + 
j N. Y., deal. No. 2.... 6.50 CHICAZO vecsecsccseesscseees 9.50-10.00 St. Louis ....... oe gee ee cee wee 
t Pittsburgh, No. 1... 11.50-12.00 St. Louis, cut .......... 9.00- 9.50 ; Ch gaat; om é ; “ 20 ra 
Valleys, No. 1 ........ 11.50-12.00 PIPE AND FLUES) Qj ee ee 
H SHOVELING STEEL Oo Cincinnati. dealers 4.75- 5.25 Cinci., mach. cup..... 9.50-10.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS - es mak. Oe ee CE COO... 11:78-10.95 
| Buffalo, dealers ...... 9.50-10.00 Federal, Ill. 8.00- 8.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS gq Petroit, net 8.50- 9.00 
| Chicago, factory .... 8.50- 9.00 toes ae oui lag pt ne fe ? x Eastern Pa.. cupola 12.00 
if Cleveland ................ 8.50- 9.00 Granite City, IIl..... (00- (98 Buffalo ..... 6.00- 7.00 pittsburgh, cupola.. 13.00-13.50 
BIRGINOIG «sis shiscatsecinrassce 8.00- 8.50 RAILROAD WROUGHT oO Chicago, net . - 0.10- -o) San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
E. Pa., new mat...... 9.50-10.00 pi nineham 6.50- 7.00 Acres eaaagall - #.50- Mp Seattle a 7.00- 8.50 
a ts oO N0- 5 > SALA  cccccceenres ot oad Bos caster a... oO S ; 0 is ¢ 2 95- p es 
St. Louis wn “30. 8.09 Boston, dealers ..... 6.00- 6.50 New York, dealers. 5.00- 5.50 St [<'No, 1 mach. 10.00.10.58 
DRMMRMOEONE. tact sds canssacevies 11.00-11.50 Buffalo, No. 1 .......... 4.50- 8.00 St, LOUIS eens 6.00- 6.50 
2 Buffalo, No. 2 ........... 11.00-11.50 ria HEAVY CAST a 4 
BUNDLED SHEETS 9 O Chicago, No. 1 net.. 8.25- 8.75 FORGE FLASHINGS 9 O : 
TIPIEBNO i hscssticiveccs 1.00=8°%9.50° CHICABG,<INOz 2° ...... 9.50-10.00 Boston. dealers 8.75- 4.25 Boston, del. . 6.00- 6.25 
Cincinnati, del. ......... 6.50- 7.00 Cincinnati, No. 2.... 7.50- 8.00 Buffalo 9.50-10.00 Buffalo, break 8 1.00 
Crevelana «.:............ %.00- 7.50 Eastern Pa. ............... 10.00 Cleveland 8.00- 8.50 Cleveland, break 8 8.75 
Pittsburgh ................ 10.00-10.50 N. Y¥., No. 1 deal. .. 7.25- 7.75 Detroit 6.50- 7.00 Detroit, break 6 7.00 
St. Louis .... i 5.00- 5.50 St. Louis, No. 1. 5.50- 6.00 Detroit, auto net r( 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE ._ St. Louis, No. 2........ 8.00- 8.50 FORGE SCRAP 0 O Eastern Pa 11.00 
RCO IND Ah vavexdcense<sonses 5.00- 5.50 SPECIFICATION PIPE Q Boston, dealers 1.00- 4.50 N. Y., No. 1, deal 1.00 
CPACIETIOL | os cccsececsseces 6.00- 5.66 ‘ -- Chicago, heavy 11.00-11.50 N. Y., break. deal f (.00 
DOOUEOIE |... reasseee 4,50 5,00 pt | vena, ne Eastern Pa. 10.00 Pittsburgh ‘ whites 
AD ics. 4.50- 5.00 are eg aialnrs "ara wg c MALLEABLE Oo 0 
e . ae 3 4 0.0U- d.40 eS ~ IS - MALLEA y 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 9 4 ' % ARCH BARS, TRANSOM: 0 > 
Birmingham be eae ed 11.50-12.50 BUSHELING 0 O St. Louis 11.25-11.75 ae consum l ( 
| Buffalo... vee 13.00-13.50 Buffalo, No. 1. . 9.50-10.00 : IRNINGS dy-rnpiellly yt 
i Chicago (8 ft.): é..:. 11:60-11.50 Chicago, No. 1....:.... 8.50- 9.00 = TURNINGS C ; , QO Chicago, R. R 10 1] 00 
| Chicago (2 ft.) ...... 11.50-12.00 Cinci., No. 1 deal. 6.00- 6.50 Boston, dealers 4.50- 5.0 Cincinnati, agri de . 8.90 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 10.50-11.00 Cincinnati, No. 2... 7.00- 7.25 Buffalo .............. 9.00- 9.50 Cinci., R. R. del .00- 9.50 
| ec) | a are .. 10.00-10.50 Cleveland, No. 2....... 7.00- 7.25 Chicago, elec. fur. 8.50- 9.00 Cleveland, rail ] 
Pitts., open-hearth, Detroit, No. 1 new.. 7.00- 7.50 Cleveland 6.00- 6.50 Detroit, auto : 9.00 
3 ft. and less ...... 14.00-14.50 Valleys, new No. 1.. 11.00-11.50 Eastern PA. crcseceserees li.vw St. Louis, R. R. vs 9.0 9.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 10.75-11.25 MACHINE TURNINGS accien Sane oe sities ticles: pias or relamiianeat 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP © spiminghan ............ 4.50- 5.00 STEEL CAR AXLES 9 O RAILS FOR ROLLING Oo 
Boston Sesesencesdoncvesonsce od.00- 5.75 Bost lealers 1.25- 1.50 aa oh: 10.50-11.50 - 
— 9.50-10.00 ier dealers ...... ye re Birming 1am sso 4 “5 rays 5 feet and over 
fee eis ly 4; a 12.25-12.75 retain ; oka. 800 te ship, point 13.00 7 2 ce Birmingham 1! 
STOVE PLATE O QO Cincinnati, dealers 1.50- 5.00 Chicago, net . 10.75-11.25 Boston, — ge ta: ack 
Birmingham ............ 7.00- 8.00 (Cleveland 5.00- 5.50 Eastern Pa. . 14.00-15.00 Buffalo Stee nt 
Boston, dealers ...... 3.25- 3.75 Detroit ee a ee ee ee 11.00-11.50 Chicago 1 ) 
PEERIO Sissstonreesssanvive 9.00- 9.50 astern Pa. . 5.50- 6.00 Eastern Pa . l 13.00 
Chicago, net .......... 7.00- 7.50 New York, dealers.. 1.50- 1.75 SHAFTING Oo O New York, dealer re 
Somecagyee dealers.. 5.00- 5.50 pittsburgh uses 7.50- 8.00 Boston, ship point.. 10.25-10.50 St. Louis po a 
etroit, net ............ 6.00- 6.50 St. Louis 1.00- 4.50 Eastern Pa. . 16.00 iVE TIRES 
Eastern Pa. .............. [its tia Cie, See tee ce he ace LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 0 
N. Y., deal. fdry...... 6.00 : St. Louis ............. 12.50-13.00 Chicago (cut) 11 11.50 
a 6.50- 7.00 BORINGS AND TURNINGS a) St. Louis, No. 1 . 9.75-10.25 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS oO For Blast Furnace Use CAR WHEELS D0 0 
Buffalo baetg tinea etedisks x 13.00-13.50 Boston, dealers ....... 3.25- 3.50 Birmingham. iron 8.50- 9.50 LOW. PHOS. PUNCHINGS oO 
Chicago, springs .... 11.00-11.50 Buffalo ........ 6.50- 7.00 Boston, iron deal.. 6.50- 6.73 Buffalo . 13.75-14.25 
Eastern Pa. .............. 13.50 Cincinnati, dealers 1.50- 5.00 Buffalo, iron. .......... 12.25-12.75 Chicago 11 11.50 
goo hy | ———e 14.00-14,50 Cleveland . 5.50- 6.00 Buffalo, steel 13.00-13.50 Eastern Pa. cececeeee 14.50-15.00 
pt oc a ee 9.50-10.00 Detroit .......... 5.50- 6.00 Chicago, iron .... 10.00-10.50 Pittsburgh l 14.00 
Nonferrous Metal Prices of the Week 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 
—Copper———— Straits Tin Lead Alumi- 
Electro., Lake,del. Casting, New York Lead East Zine num Antimony Ingot 
del. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N. Y. St. L. St. L. 98-99% Spot, N. Y. Nick« 
; fg QRS Sa eeey one a Oar 8.50 8.62% 8.25 52.35 52.95 400 3.85 4.30 *99 90 8.95 26 Of 
‘ NE WR ed cu us texts 8.50 8.62% 8.25 1.50 51.45 4.00 3.85 197% 8.95 e OO 
| I «PY airs roiesse sis eiadaves 8.50 8.62% 8.25 91.40 51.40 4.00 B85 195 8 95 £00 
f MNO. PRR assanccakssmcscteaeuseas 8.50 8.62% 8.25 91.85 51.771 4.00 B85 4.95 7.95 ‘ ) 
i UNE, (E.  Aeednatensssdeatcdussins 8.50 8.62% 8.25 92.50 11.42% 4.00 2 GF 4.25 7.90 ‘ 
4 June Sa ee ee 8.50 8.62% 8.25 91.95 91.90 x 4.00 Pee 4.95 7. 0) 








*Nominal range 19.00c to 22.90ce. 
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Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


STEEL BARS o REINFORC. BARS 0 Philadelphia* 3.00c NO. 10 BLUE o HOOPS oO 
Baltimore* 3.00¢ BPETERID cccciicces 1.95c Pittsburgh (h) 3.20¢ Baltimore’... 3.20c Baltimore....... 2.80c 
Bostonf7 .... 3.05C Chattanooga.. 3.41¢ Portland ...... 8.55¢ Bostonf7 ...... 3.40C Boston. .......... 4.40c 
Buffalo .......... 2.95¢ Chicago ...... 2.10c-2.60c San Francisco 3.55c Buffalo .......... 3.10¢ utale * s..36.25: 3.55¢ 
Chattanooga 3.41¢ Cleveland (c) 1.9744c a _tosessense 3.55¢ Chattanooga... 3.51¢ Chicago ........ 3.45¢ 
Chicago ........ 3.05¢ Cincinnati 3.10¢ St. Louis ...... 3.49¢ Chicago ....... 3.20c Cincinnati .... —_3.60c 
Cincinnati .... 3.25¢ Houston ........ 3.25¢ St. Paul ........ 3.25¢ Cincinnati .... 8.35¢ Det., No. 14 
Cleveland ..... 3.05¢ Los Ang.,cl..  2.15¢ TUISA «.....1.000-+. 3.50¢ = Cleveland ...... 3.26 and lighter 3.53%c 
Detroit ........... 3.13%c New Orleans 3.50c Det., 8-10 ga. 3.28% New York...... 3.77c 
Houston — 3.00 Ae neweniny 3.15¢ PLATES 0 Houston. ........ 3.35¢ Philadelphia.. 3.55¢ 
Los Angeles.. 3.70c itts., twiste nr Los Angeles.. 3.80c Pittsburgh (h 3.85¢c 
New Orleans 3.40c squares (h) 3.27%c ere algae ret New Grinane 3.70¢ Seattle — 5.60¢ 
New Yorkt(d) 3.32c San Francisco _2.45c ostonfy ..... oe New York...... 3.42¢ St. Paull.......... 3.75¢ 
Pittsburgh (h) 3.00c BOOCEIS | <xicisisse- 3.50c Buffalo aeeseee 3.20 Portland . 3.75¢ 
Philadelphia* 3.00C St. Louis ...... 3.44¢ Chattanooga.. 3.61¢ Philadelphia* 3.20¢ COLD FIN. STEEL Q 
San Francisco 3.60 EMAL: snctnitonees 3.25¢ es ee — Pittsburgh (h) 3.10c Baltimore (c) 3.71¢ 
Seattle = 3.60¢ SOURS. nmi: 2.30c-2.60c Cleveland y- : San Francisco 3.75¢ Boston ......... 4.00c-4.50c i 
St. Louis .... 3.29C in and. Seattle .......... 3.75¢ Buffalo (h).... 3.55¢ 
Bt. Patil .csccoos 3.00c ieee 3.36c St. Louis ...... 3.44¢ Chattanooga* 4.06c 
| re 3.25¢ Detroit cconpned 3 80c St. Paul ........ 3.45¢ Chicago (h).. 3.50¢ 
SHAPES O Detroit a .in. 3 65c yee eier conta 3.70¢c Cincinnati .... 3.70c 
Houston. ........ 3.00c : Cleveland (h) 3.50c 
3altimore* 3.00¢ I : NO. 24 BLACK a) Detroit. .......... 3.63 46c 
dé . 3. .os Angeles.. 3.70c ‘ : 
a 4 ~—_Bostonft ...... 3.22¢ New Orleans 3.60c Baltimore*y.. © 3.76c +=» Los Ang.(f)(d)_—_5.95¢ 
° Buffalo .......  320c New York(d)  3.45c —- Boston (g).... 4.15c 4 New Orleans  4.30c 
Portland .... 3.40c Chattanooga... 3.61¢ Philadelphia* 3.00c Buffalo .......... 3.25c New York...3.92c-4.42c 
3altimore’*.... 3.00¢ Chicago .......... 3.25¢ Phila. floor.... 5.00c Chattanooga... 4.41¢ Philadelphia... 3.73¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.41¢c Cincinnati...  3.45¢ Pittsburgh(h)  3.20c Chicago ........ 4.10c Pittsburgh(h) = 3.46¢ 
Chicago ........ 2.75¢ — Cleveland ...... 3.36¢ Portland .... 3.65c Cincinnati... 4.25c Portland (f).. 4.75¢ 
Cincinnati... 325¢ Detroit .......... 3.45¢ San Francisco 3.55c  Cleveland...... 4.16c San Fran.(f)(d) 5.95¢c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.32c Houston ........ 3.00c Seattle .......... 3.55¢ Detroit .......... 4.185¢ Seattle (f) (d) 4.75¢ 
Philadelphia* 3.00c Los Angeles.. 3.70c St. Louis ...... 3.49c¢ Los Angeles.. 4.35¢ St. Paul.......... 3.20¢ 
St. Louis ...... 3.29¢ New Orleans 3.60c St Paal . 3.25¢ New York...... 4.05¢ St. Louis........ 3.74¢ 
NE saskcsiecces 3.25¢ New York(d) 3.42c Sea 3.50¢ Philadelphia*7  3.80c Tulsa  ....-.0.0. 4.65¢ 
Pittsburgh**.. 3.80c 


COLD ROLL. STRIP 














Portlana ........ 4.40c 
San Francisco 4.40c Boston, 0.100- 
* t " Seattle ........... 4.40c in., 500 Ib. 
r a S | p . E pt. Dowts:......: 3.94¢ lots 5.35¢c 
urrent on an ee ricés O urope Se | 3.695e Buffalo 5.24¢ 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, June 7 UIBD,  cescscsisess 4.75¢ Chicago (b).. 3.45¢ 
. . 2 Cincinnati .... 5.80c 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) NO-24GAL.SHEETS Q Cleveland (b) —3.20¢ 
a Baltimore*?.. 4.36c Detroit seeesenees 3.33¢c 
British Continental Buffalo 4.00¢ Philadelphia... 4.00c 
gross tons Channe Jor North Sea ports, metric tons ea et a We New York...... 4.70c 
U. K. ports Gold parity, $4.8665 Boston (g).... 4.75¢ me Tale 5 740 
PIG IRON ee edhe argh eaa Chattanooga.. 5.01¢ ot, Louis........ ° 
Foundry. 2.50-3.00 Silicon. $15.21 3; OO $8.03 1130 Chicago (h).. 4.70c 
Basic bessen ee re meme OS Mie MS 7.30 1100 Cincinnati .... 4.85c Ine atraic 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05.... 15.59 3 1¢ pes ieee Cleveland ...... 4.76¢ _ (b) Plus straighten- 
Detroit 4.85c ing, cutting and quan- 
SEMIFINISHED ae 440c ‘tity differentials. 
STEEL I a aon 5.05¢ (c) Plus mill, size 
Billets. ee i eee $11.44 270 40S ANgeles.. B90 and quantity extras. 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage...... 39.55 7160 21.90 4100 New Orleans 4.95¢c (da) Mi t. diff 
be New York...... 4,25¢ ‘ae Gt cae 
FINISHED STEEL Pitts.** (h) 4.30-4.60c a etl ce — 
Standard rails..........-. $39.29 7 15.0 $26.77 5 100 Portland ........ 5.00¢ ¢ tagged he 
Merchant bars........ 1.70¢ 7100 .69c to .72 $ 26103 50 San Francisco 5.00c (g) 50 bundles or 
eonceaen al BPOS. wwe vceee 1. 67¢ 7 ( 63 of 217 6to3 00 Seattle 5.00c over. 
Plates, ¢}4 in. or 5 mm..... 1.8lc 8 00 ] 4 26 i ee ; (h) Outside delivery, 
San ‘dak Wh aeee as St. | eae 4.54c 10c less. 
0.5 mm be ssGe Gane ee 2.09% 9 50 1.2lc to 1.24 5100 to5 126 Se 3) re 4.19c 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr... 2.54c 11 50 1.43 6100 | hee 5.10c tDomestic bars 
ands and s ) scceees 6 l xc § 50 SSc j j d > stic bars. 
Pane wire, bs a PS aes 2 20 9 15 0 1.18¢ E 2 6 Philadelphia*+ 4.40¢ *Plus quan. extras. 
Galvanized wire, base...... 2.60c 11 10 0 1.38c to 1.40c 6 56to6 76 **Under 25 bundles. 
Tin'p lene, box 108 ts... 84 7 O17 3 sheds bot a ts se eee eee 
etek ¢ : $85 d ' y i ane As saltimore’*.... 3.30¢c 7New extras apply. 
£9 Pe Od 4(83.74) ans' *y ese $85 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. German ferromanganese Bostonj7 eee 3.40¢c ++Base 40,000 lbs. 
. pi |) iin. 3.30¢c extras on less. 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furn ast Reported ae. asa Prices at Detroit, 
ae ies as Cincinnati...  3.60c Cleveland, Chicago, 
: ‘rench 3elgian eich Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
£Esd Francs Francs Marks Cleveland ...... 3.51¢ , 
Ps ae me i ce gee ‘ : Chattanooga, New York, 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5...... $17.11 3 7 6(a) $12.56 190 $13.78 295 $24.26 63 Detroit, #-in. Resten. St. Loui 
Basic bessemer pig iron. 16.48 3 5 O(a)*¥12.23 185 13.54 290 26.76 (b)69.50 and lighter 3.53%4c h — SS oe oe 
Furnace coke............. 4.44 017 6 7.93 120 5.14 110 7.41 19.25 Houston ......... 3.25¢ eo tend lines are = 
eer A ee ee 28.42 430 20.55 440 37.15 96.50 jec o new quantity 
Standard rails............ 1.86c 8 50 2.10c 700 2.3lc 1,100 2.3le 132 lige a differentials: 
Merchant bars............ 1-94 8120 1.68 560 1.16c 550 1.93¢ 110 NOW Sans 8.95 
Structural shapes......... 1.98 8150 1.59¢ 530 1.16c 550 1.88 107.50 New York(d) 3.77 399 pounds and less, 
Plates, t \-in. or 5 mm..... l 92¢ 8100 2.10¢ 700 1.47¢ 700 2.22c 127 Philadelphia... 3.30¢ up 50 cents; 400 to 
shee, black..... ~ 2.37c 10 10 O§ 2.55c 850t 1.63c 775t 2.52c 144} Pittsburgh (h) 3.85¢c 9999 pounds, base; 10,- 
rects, RAiv., Corr.» va ga. >, a) 
ae GS tmes..c0..... 2.94018 00 4.50¢ 1500 3.1Sc 1,500 6.48 370 Portand .... 3.90¢ — 000_to_ 19,999 pounds, 
Plain wire.....ss.cccccc. 2.20¢ 9150 3.39¢ 1130 © 2:3lc_ 1,100 3.04173 San Francisco 4.05c 15 cents under; 20,000 
Bands and strips. oo 2.37¢ 10 10 0 1.95¢ 650 1.47¢ 700 2.22c 127 Seattle ........... 3.90¢ to 39,999 pounds, 25 
*Basi ce +British shies plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price. St. Paul.......... 3.20¢ cents under; 40,000 
Britis! h quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. pplates. Si sonaiie for basic-bessemer steel. Tulsa ........000 3.45¢ pounds and over, 35 
(a) del. Middlesbrough. (b) hematite St. Louis ...... 3.69c eents under base, 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh—Commercial steel bars 
reflect an active market, supported 
mainly by demand from automobile 
builders and miscellaneous manufac- 
turers. Hot-rolled carbon steel bars 
are quoted 1.90c base, Pittsburgh, and 
most sellers since June 11 are accept- 
ing third quarter business at this 
price. Rail steel bars to the manu- 
facturing trade are 1.80c, Pittsburgh, 
and hot-rolled alloy steel bars, 2.55ce, 
Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland - 
tions in hand, steel bar manufac- 
turers and sellers here feel confident 
that June shipments will exceed 
those of May, the largest since the 
spring of 1930. April releases for 
bars, plates, shapes and _ other 
finished rolled steel products for one 
interest here were the largest since 
1929. Consumers indicate they will 
take out most of the steel bar ton- 
nage due from this month in wind- 
ing up second quarter contracts. Au- 
tomotive tonnage was not so promis- 
ing, but in other classifications vol- 
ume last week increased over the 
week preceding. Contracting for third 
quarter is slow. Railroads here are 
taking bids on unstated requirements 
for that period. 

Chicago—Bar_ specifications con- 
tinue to receive considerable support 
from consumers taking material 
against lower priced contracts, and 
shipments recently have been well 
maintained. The declining tendency in 
automotive demand still is noticeable. 
Requirements of farm implement 
manufacturers, while off slightly from 
the recent peak, remain in fair vol- 
ume and considerably in excess of 
that prevailing a year ago. Demand 
from miscellaneous consumers is 
steady. Soft steel bars continue 1.95c 
on third quarter business, with rail 
steel bars 1.85c. A price for the new 
Moline, Ill., base on rail steel bars 
has yet to be announced, but is ex- 
pected to be the same as Chicago or 
Gary. For the new Duluth base 
2.10c is named. Bar iron at Chicago, 
a new base, now is 1.90c, effective 
June 11, while a $2 increase to 1.85e, 
Terre Haute, Ind., is filed for June 18. 

Boston—-With third quarter com- 
mercial steel bar prices unchanged, 
buyers show little interest. De- 
mand is well diversified, but ship- 
ping orders have been smaller than 
expected, 

Philadelphia—Steel bar producers 
report improved specifications. Some 
will be in position, it appears, to ac- 
cept specifications up to almost the 
last week, however, as releases until 


Based on_ specifica- 
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recently have been slow. So far there 
has been practically no contracting 
for third quarter and in the instance 
of iron bars there appears to be no 
disposition on the part of producers 
to contract at this time. The belief 
in some quarters is that higher prices 
will be announced on iron bars later. 
Under the code revisions which go 
into effect today, two eastern basing 
points have been added for iron bars, 
namely, Berwick, Pa., and Rockaway, 
N. J. 

New York—Releases of steel bars 
are disappointing to sellers. Most 
mills will be able to accept specifica- 
tions this quarter up to the last week 
of the month, it is believed. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh— Marietta Mfg. Co., Pt. 
Pleasant, W. Va., will require 175 


tons of steel plates, 8&5 tons of 


wrought iron plates and 20 tons of 
sheets for a twin screw diesel tow- 
boat for Vicksburg, Miss., on which 
it was reported low bidder last week. 
For repairs to lock No. 12 on the 
Ohio river, Pittsburgh federal engi- 
neers are taking bids on approximate- 
ly 25 tons of steel buckle plates and 
bids will be opened June 12 on 44 
small pontoons for Vicksburg, Miss., 
requiring about 650 tons of plates, 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, will 
soon begin work at Ambridge, Pa., on 
repairs to another lot of Carnegie 
Steel Co. coal barges, requiring 750 
tons of plates. 
Cleveland 
improving as time approaches for 


Plate specifications are 


completion of second quarter con- 
Miscellaneous requirements 
demand, with 

Fairport, O., 


tracts, 
constitute most of 

large projects lacking. 
has completed 
ments and in a few days will call 
for bids on an elevated water tank 
and 3500 feet of fabricated steel pipe, 
taking a total of 300 tons of plates. 

Chicago—Plate requirements for 
penstocks for federal dams in west- 
tern states will be up for bids soon 
and involve fairly large tonnages. 
TVA is awarding 570 tons for a pen- 
stock for the Tennessee dam, Plate 
demand elsewhere is fairly steady, 
principally for miscellaneous use. 
Moderate lots are being taken by rail- 
roads and equipment builders, Plates 
continue 1.90c, base. 

Boston—Plate consumers are 
taking in fair shipments against ex 
piring second quarter contracts, with 
demand well diversified. An increas 
ing volume of small spot orders at 
1.95¢e, Coatesville, Pa., is being 


financing arrange- 


placed for miscellaneous’ requires 
ments, although little third quarter 
contracting has been done at that 
price. 

New York 
plates are spotty, although the vol- 
Expiration of 


Specifications for steel 


ume is well sustained. 
protections on identified projects is 
resulting in the award of a number 
of small tank tonnages. Word has 
been received here that the navy has 
approved plans for 24 vessels, includ- 
ing four cruisers for which funds al 
ready have been approved. The re- 
mainder include 14 destroyers, six 
submarines for which funds are like- 
ly to be made available before con- 
gress adjourns. 

Philadelphia 
undergone further expansion in this 
district, with one producer putting on 
his 112-inech mill for the first time 
since last year, when it was operated 
Producers 


Plate production has 


for only a brief period. 
look for the peak of operations dur 
ing the next ten days. Third quarter 
contracting is expected to get under 
way slowly, with the market 1.95c, 
Coatesville, Pa., or 2.03%c, Phila 


delphia. 


Contracts Placed 


1250 tons, 10 pressure tanks, Atlantic Re 
fining Co., Philadelphia, to the Dow1 
ingtown Iron Works, Downingtow! 
Pa. 

570 tons, penstos k, Norris dam, Ten . 
for TVA to Chicago Bridge «& Iron 
Works, Chicago. 


375 tons, plates, shapes and sheets, a 
follows: 175 tons of steel plates; %5 
tons of structural shapes; 85 tons ot 
wrought iron plates; and 20 tons ot 
sheets, for one twin screw diesel 
driven towboat for army engineers, 
Vicksburg, Miss., to Marietta Mf 


Co., Pt. Pleasant, W. Va 
325 tons, 1,000,000-gallon tank and 150 


000-gallon gravity, state farm, Bric 


water, Mass., to Chicago Bridge &« 
Iron Works, Chicago. 
300 tons, 1,000,000-gallon water tantl 


to Thomasville, N. €C to Chicage 
Bridge & Iron Works, Birmingham 
\la Pipe to be awarded through 
Fiske-Carter Co., Spartansbureg, S. © 
L.. S. Bradshaw, Salisbury, N. C., ha 
contract for tank foundatio! 


196 tons, west coast navy yards ched 
ule 2339, to unnamed interests 

125 tons, three tanks, Gulf Refinir Co 
Bay City, Mich., to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, Chicago. 

100 tons, shapes and plates, tank at 
state reformatory, Concord, Mas to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chi 
Calo. 


Contracts Pending 


7000 to 17,000 tons, San Francisco bay 
crossing pipe line, Hetch Hetchy pro- 
ject, San Francisco; bids June 11 


650 tons, 44 pontoons for Vicksbut 
Miss., engineers, each 48 x 18 x 2 feet 
10 inches; bids June 12 

300 tons, elevated water tank and 3500 
feet of fabricated steel pipe, mainlh 
24-inch, Fairport, O.: financing com 
pleted and specifications bein pre 
pared for early biddin 

50 tons, 1,000,000-gallon wate tank 
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with overflow line 125 feet above top 
of foundation, Rocky Mount, N. C.; 
bids June 14; William C. Olsen, 
Raleigh, consulting engineer. 

Unstated tonnage, 75,000-gallon elevat- 
ed tank on 100-foot tower, Summer- 
ton, S. C., Ryan Engineering Co., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Engineers; bids June 
14. 

Unstated tonnage 75,000-gallon elevated 
tank on 100-foot tower, Holly H il, 
Ss. C.; Ryan Engineering Co., Colum- 
bia, S. C., engineers; bids June 15. 

Lnstated tonnage, steel water tank, 
veterans’ hospital, Los Angeles; Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, 
low at $10,450; bids to veterans’ ad 
ministration, Washington, May 2%. 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh At a strong 70 per 


cent of capacity, sheet mill opera 
tions are showing further gains, this 
being caused by efforts to ship all 
July 1. 
completely 


second quarter orders by 


Because capacities are 
booked on certain grades of sheets, 
a few small sales of sheets at the 
advanced prices have been made in 
the market here for delivery in July. 
Although some sellers opened third 
others de- 
layed until June 11 The market is 
2.65¢e, Pittsburgh, for black sheets; 
3.25¢e for galvanized; 2.00¢c for No. 
hot-rolled: and 
5.15¢e for No. 10 and No. 20 cold 
rolled, respectively 
Cleveland—-Sheetmakers in this 
district expect to ship practically all 
of the remaining tonnage due on 
second quarter contracts this month, 


quarter books June 1, 


2.55e and 


including automotive, provided labor 
difficulties do not intervene. Specifi- 
cations from automobile manufactur- 
ers were lighter during the week, 
because they had previously 
mills releases for June. ship- 
The Fisher Body Corp. here 
material. A 
nearby lake sheet mill interest, the 
bulk of 
automotive industry is operating as 


mainly 
given 
ments 
ordered considerable 


whose output goes to the 


close to capacity as possible. Con- 
tracting has not begun for third quar- 
ter Sellers look for the open-price 


provision in the revised steel code to 
exert a stabilizing effect, even if re- 
ductions are no longer subject to 
group sanction, 

Sheet production re 
mains near capacity and mills are 
unable to accept additional business 
for delivery this month in practical- 
ly all grades and sizes. 


Chicago 


Consump- 
tion is declining in some industries, 
but the sharp advance in prices is 
stimulating shipments. Third quar 
ter business so far is light. 
Boston—-Sheet 
slightly heavier. 


specifications are 
While June prob- 


70 


ably will be the best month of the 
quarter, with few exceptions buyers 
have not accumulated much stock to 
carry into the third quarter. Little 
buying has been done at the higher 
prices. 

New York With mill rollings 
filled for this quarter and little in- 
terest in third quarter contracts, 
sheet sellers are marking time, Con- 
tracting for next quarter is expected 
to develop slowly and perhaps to be 
the lightest in more than a year, due 
to revised provisions of the steel 
code, which becomes effective today, 
and to the substantial extent to 
which some buyers have anticipated 
requirements. 

Philadelphia—Sheet sellers in this 
district are experiencing a sharp de- 
cline in activity. Most of them are 
virtually out of the market for ship- 
ment in this quarter and to date 
have experienced little contracting 
for next quarter. 

Buffalo Buffalo district 
mills continue to operate at 90 per 
cent and have sufficient business at 
hand to assure a high rate through- 
out this month. 

Cincinnati—Activity in sheet mills 
of this district tends higher, to make 
delivery in full on second quarter 
Demand from jobbers is 
gaivanized 


sheet 


contracts. 
heavy, especially for 
sheets. 

Birmingham, Ala, Sheet mill 
operations are steady, but capacity 
production is not sought. Agricul- 
tural sections have not been in mar- 
ket as extensively as anticipated. 


ailroads 


Track Material Prices, Page 65 


Approximately 5000 tons of iron 
and steel are required in the Penn- 
sylvania railroad opening of June 14. 
The materials, which represent the 
railroad’s quarterly maintenance re- 
quirements, include tool and high 
speed steel, steel tires, boiler tubes 
and steel pipe, plates, shapes, bars, 
billets, spring strip, 
wheels and reinforcing bars 
and wire nails; also pig iron, pis- 
ton heads, track spikes, tie plates 
joint bars, floor plates and sheet pil- 
ing. 

The Pennsylvania closes the same 
date for a separate inquiry for pipe 
and tubes for third quarter, not to ex- 
ceed 150 tons. Other blanket inquiries 
for third quarter requirements are un- 
der consideration by mills 

Rail and equipment buying is lack- 
ing, but specifications on previous pur- 
chases are being filed steadily. 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern has _ ob- 


sheets, steel, 


axles, 


tained a loan of $210,000 from PWA to 
cover the cost of 100 freight cars. 
This road in April placed 150 box cars 
and 50 gondolas with the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

Car buying is light, although ex- 
port inquiry is out for several thou- 
sand tons of steel for car construction 
abroad and substantial domestic car 
repairs are actively planned. This in- 
cludes tank car repairs for oil com- 
panies. 

Seaboard Air Line has taken no ac- 
tion on 1000 box cars for which it has 
an inquiry, but has awarded ten steel 
underframes to the American Car & 
Foundry Co. The Pennsylvania has 
awarded 500 automobile loading de- 
vices in addition to 265 awarded some 
time ago. The Missouri Pacific has 
placed 300 of these devices with the 
Evans Co. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie is inquiring 
for four locomotives and the Aliquip- 
pa & Southern for one switcher. 


Locomotives Pending 


Wheeling & Lake Erie, four locomo- 
tives; bids asked. 
Aliquippa & 


bids asked. 


Southern, one switcher; 


Pp; 
Pipe Prices, Page 65 

Pittsburgh —~ Supplanting the for- 
mer discount-off-list method of pric- 
ing both hot-finished and cold-drawn 
seamless carbon steel pressure tubes, 
is the detailed method of pricing by 
both per pound and per 100 foot lots 
of 40,000 pounds or more in 55 cold- 
drawn sizes in 30 wall thicknesses 
and 47 hot-finished sizes in 22 dec- 
imal wall thicknesses. Shipments of 
tubular products, especially oil coun- 
try goods are still heavy although 
much of the present output is go- 
ing into consumers’ stocks, Penn- 
Sylvania railroad closes June 14 on 
third-quarter tube and pipe needs, 
not to exceed 150 tons. 

Chicago—Chicago has placed 1114 
tons of 12 and 16-inch pipe and is 
taking bids on 103 tons of fittings. 
While action on pending work else- 
where is being taken more rapidly 
and there are indications that clos- 
ing on pipe pending for the past sev- 
eral months will be speeded, orders 
recently have shown but little im- 
provement. Some municipalities are 
expected to reject PWA loans and 
-arry out proposed work under their 
own financing, since saving 
can be made under the seale of prices 
commonly in effect rather than by 
paying the higher rates prescribed 
by the works administration. 

Boston—Low bid on 19,000 feet, 


some 
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48-inch pipe, for New Bedford, 
Mass., with alternates on cast iron, 
welded steel and reinforced concrete 
was made by the Lock Joint Pipe 
Co., Ampere, N. J. at $10.90 a foot 
for-furnishing and laying reinforced 
concrete pipe. The low for welded 
steel pipe was $11.70 a foot. The 
project brought out 11 bidders and 
should the job go to steel, several 
thousand tons will be required. Cast 
pipe buying has declined slightly, 
but the local foundry is still on 
double turns. 

New York—Except for two proj- 
ects, taking approximately 2550 
tons, the largest at Gloversville, 
N. Y., on which bids are in, cast pipe 
inquiry is light. The Burlington, 
N. J., foundry has been definitely 
awarded 1050 tons for Oswego, 
N. Y. Most inquiries are for lots 
under 300 tons. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


1114 tons, 12 and 16-inch, Chicago, to 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

225 tons, Farmingdale, N. Y., to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton; N. di 

130 tons, 30-inch, Milwaukee, to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J. 

100 tons, state hospital project, Orange- 
burg, N. Y., to Donaldson Iron Works, 
Emaus, Pa. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


1500 tons, 18 and 20 inch, Gloversville, 
N. Y.; bids in, Morrell Vrooman, 
Gloversville, N. Y., engineer. 

350 tons, 24-inch and under, Sumter, 
S. C.; bids June 13, Joseph Palmer, 
engineer. 

200 tons, 8 and 12-inch with fittings, 
New York city; bids June 14. 

200 tons, 6 and 8-inch with fittings, 
Canadian, Tex.; bids June 19, J. H. 
Gehbrauer, engineer. 

150 tons, miscellaneous requirements 
of pipe and tubes during third quar- 
ter for Pennsylvania railroad, Phila- 
delphia; bids June 14. 

103 tons, fittings for 3 to 24-inch pipe, 
Chicago; bids June 13 to commissioner 
of public works. 

Unstated tonnage, water pipe tunnel 
under Saugus river, Lynn-Revere, 
Mass.; general contract to C. J. Maney 
Co. Ine., Boston. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


Unstated tonnage, 19,000 lineal feet, 
48-inch force main, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Oak Hill Contracting Co., New 
York, low on welded steel pipe; Lock 
Joint Pipe Co., Ampere, N. J., low on 
reinforced concrete alternate. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh—The average of tin 
plate mill operations declined 10 


STEEL—June 11, 1934 . 





points last week to 70 per cent, 
Drouth conditions, especially in the 
Midwest, are causing canmakers in 
that district to revise their estimates 
of tin plate requirements. It is ex- 
pected that the pea pack and others 
will be 50 to 55 per cent below the 
volume of a year ago. The market on 
standard coke tin plate hoids at $5.25 
per base box, Pittsburgh, and tin mill 
black sheets at 2.85c, Pittsburgh. 





INT ig Va 


New York—tTin plate sellers report 
a further slackening in specifications, 
both for domestic and foreign ac- 
count. Advance in prices for export 
tonnage may be attributed in a 
measure to the slower export move- 
ment. It is estimated that over the 
past month export prices on tin plate 
have been advanced in the aggregate 
by manufacturers about 20 cents per 


base box. 


FOR multiple difficulties in fabrication, nothing 
quite equals the eccentric shaft of a refrigerator. 


As a complicated machining operation, it demands 


first of all a free-cutting steel. 


It must develop 


adequate surface hardness to insure long wear life. 
Extreme accuracy requires minimum distortion 
following heat treatment. 


Some order!.. 


. even for a versatile material. But 


we filled it by applying our 1314-X to the problem, 
and developing the proper characteristics in the 
steel to meet all these conditions successfully. 


Results have shown that this steel measures close 


to SAE 1112 in machinability 


. gives high ac- 


curacy in finish, and an ample margin of safety 
over any maximum guarantee of service life. 


COLD DRAWN 
STEEL BARS e 
SHAFTING e 
SCREW STOCK e 
ALLOY STEELS 


ETTER MADE SSTEELS 


ABORATORY TESTED 





You may have a simi- 
lar question, involv- 
ing a special steel for 
some unusual purpose 
—and we may know 
the answer. Corre- 
spondence invited. 





BLISS & LAUGHLIN, INC. 


HARVEY.ILL. Sale Offices in all Principal Cities BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh—-Bids have been taken 
by the Erie railroad on two bridges, 
one 1000 tons at Buffalo, and the 
other 500 tons at Callicoon, N. Y. 


About 1000 tons are pending for look- 
locations for 


out towers at various 
the department of agriculture. The 
market on plain structural shapes 


continues 1.85c, Pittsburgh, and steel 
sheet piling since June 11 is quoted 
2.15¢ base, Pittsburgh. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. mo- 
mentarily is expected to award a ton- 
nage for a new strip mill building 
at Struthers, O., although the amount 
may be reduced from its inquiry for 
5000 tons of shapes. 

Cleveland- 


Fabricators are figur- 





_~ Me ink chain | 
Tumbling Pickler: 
Saves - 


Now, after several years of successful operation, 


~~ * 


these definite savings are well established: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Bronze Die Casting Company's Picklers 
are built for all types of pickling, largest 
to smallest, also—‘‘Albro"’ Link Chain 
and apparatus can be installed on your 
present tumbling pickler. The special 
Bronze Die Link is designed to give 
positive tumbling action. 
“ Albro" pickling chains have ~ 
records of a dozen years con- 
stant use. Let us repair your 
pickling chain with “Albro" 
links. Call CEdar 5988, or 
write us for cooperation in 
any pickling problem you 
have. 


lays. 
effected by acid. 









\ 


Pickling time cut 1 to 24—Pickling Depart- 
ment keeping step with other operations. 
No corrosion, less breakage, no costly de- 
“Albro” metal chain and parts not 


Money saved quickly pays for Bronze Die () ; 
Casting Company's Link Chain installation. a | i 


, 
f 


ing a larger tonnage of structural 
shape projects with a considerable 
amount still pending for Erie rail- 
i 
{| 
{2 
Sy ) 
* * \ 
? 
; 
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road bridges on which bids recently 
were submitted. A Cleveland con- 
tractor is low for the general con- 
tract for the 1800-ton Rundel Me- 
morial building, Rochester, N. Y. 
For a glue manufacturing plant in 
Woburn, Mass., 515 tons of shapes 
were purchased here during the 
week, and 340 tons were awarded 
for a Pere Marquette railroad car 
ferry bridge at Detroit. The Ohio 
highway commission is taking bids 
June 19 on five bridges requiring a 
total of 350 tons. 

Chicago—Structural awards con- 
sist principally of state bridges, with 
this work also predominating in new 
inquiries. Orders remain to be placed 
for federal dams in Oregon and 
Washington requiring nearly 10,000 
tons of shapes. Jacksonville, Fla., 
engineers have placed 920 tons of 
piling for a dike there. Inquiries in- 
clude 2275 tons of shapes for state 
highway bridges in Arkansas, and 
1410 tons for Texas bridges. 

Boston—Awards are light. 
siderable fabrication is going to shops 
outside the district. Fabricators are 
not buying plain material much be- 
yond immediate needs. 

New York - New structural re- 
quirements continue light, but in- 
clude about 1600 tons for work in 
Jersey City, one job being a state 
armory. As previously announced ad- 
ditional structural steel has been re- 
leased for fabrication for Rockefeller 
center, but the total will be close to 
22,500 tons, instead of 2500 tons as 
recently reported. 

Philadelphia—Placing of 3300 tons 
of shapes and 1500 tons of piling for 
the high-speed line bridge approach 
at Camden, N. J., leaves about 1300 
tons of state bridge work, on which 
bids are to be opened June 15. Third 
quarter contracting has not become 
active. Producers are quoting 1.95c, 
Bethlehem, or 2.05%c, Philadelphia, 
for plain material. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


4800 tons, including 1500 tons of steel 
piling, high-speed line approach work, 


Con- 





Shape Awards Compared 





Tons 

Week ended June 9 ............. 14,705 
Week ended June 2 ........... 9,436 
Week ended May 26 ........... 14,285 
This week in 1988 ................ 5,809: 
Weekly average for 1933 ..... 15,413 
Weekly average, 1934 ........ 16,927 
Weekly average, May ........ 19,866 
Total to date, 1988. ............. 354,977 
Total to date, 1934 ............ 406,264 
STEEL—June 11, 1934 
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Camden, N. J., placed through Triest H., to Eastern Bridge & Construction ston parish, Louisiana, to Jones & 
Contracting Corp., New York; shapes Co., Worcester, Mass. Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. G. 
to the MecClintic-Marshall Corp., Beth- 165 tons, Moss Bluff bridge, No. 1905-A P. Hopkins, Gulfport, Miss., general 
lehem, Pa.; piling to Kalman Steel Unit 1, Louisiana, to Jones & Laugh- contractor. 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; 340 tons of re- lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 125 tons, stadium at state fair grounds, 
inforcing bars also were placed with 160 tons, state highway bridges in Cull- Prescott, Ariz., to Allison Steel Mfg. 
this latter company. man county, Georgia, to Virginia Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
920 tons, piling, dike, by United States Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va.; W. 105 tons, factory addition, G, W. Boll- 
engineers, Jacksonville, Fla., to Inland F. Scott, Thomasville, Ga., general man Co., Adamstown, Pa., to Reading 
Steel Co., Chicago. contractor. Dudley Bar Co., Birming- Steel Products Co.. Reading, Pa. 
800 tons, Broadway tunnel, Oakland, ham, Ala., awarded 53 tons of re- 100 tons, 150-foot truss span bridge, 
Calif., to Moore Drydock Co., Oakland. inforcing bars. section 126C, Randolph county, Illi- 
645 tons, municipal building, Pawtucket, 150 tons, bridge, Sevier county, Arkan- nois, to St. Louis Structural Steel Co., 
R, I., to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., sas, to Illinois Steel Bridge Co., Jack- East St. Louis, II. 
Bethlehem, Pa.; LaChappelle & Salis- sonville, Ill. : 100 tons, building for Oldsbury Chemical 
bury, Pawtucket, general contractors. 135 tons, bridge, Tickfaw river, Living- Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to R. S 
; 600 tons, bridge, Wilmar, Minn., to 
: Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Co., Minneapolis. 
515 tons, building for Flake Glue Co., 
t Woburn, Mass., to Carnegie Steel Co., . 


railroad, Thirtieth street, Philadelphia, 
through Franklin Harris, Philadel- 
phia, to McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Cleveland, contractor-fabricator. |. BUILT BY MO RG AN. 
430 tons, freight sheds, Pennsylvania 
Se send » » 


400 tons, Kress: store, 6608 Hollywood = - 
boulevard, Los Angeles, to McClintic- F i ae ae os 


Marshall Corp., Los Angeles. 

350 tons, bridge, Albert Lea, Minn., to 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

310 tons, state highway bridge, Miller, 
Mich., to McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

300 tons, bridge, Corsicana, Tex., to Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

290 tons, lookout towers, various loca- 
tions, for department of agriculture, 
Washington, to Aermotor Co., Chi- 
caZzo. 

285 tons, high school, Dobbs Ferry, N. 
Y., to Bethlehem Fabricators’ Inc., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; George A. Fuller Co., 
New York, general contractor. 

275 tons, bridge, NRS 712F, Anderson- 
Freestone counties, Texas, to Austin 
Bros., Dallas, Tex. 

275 tons, bridge, Okfuskee county, Okla- 
homa, to Missouri Valley Bridge & 
Iron Co., Leavenworth, Kans. 

275 tons, bridge, Crawford county, Ar- 
kansas, to Kansas City Structural 











Morgan Products Include 


~agg ggg leone yells Setter ITH more than six decades SLOOINNS See 
260 tons, bridge for Southern Pacific of experience behind its repu- - PLATE MILLS 
railroad, Truckee, Calif., to American tation for outstanding Engineering CONTINUOUS MILLS 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. accomplishment, Morgan as a pio- 
250 tons, bridge, Naperville, Ill., to Mc- neer builder of steel mill cranes is STRUCTURAL MILLS 


Clintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. alert to incorporate the most ad- ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES 
250 tons, bridge, Donovan, IIl., to Ameri- vanced engineering principles of CHARGING MACHINES 

can Bridge Co.. Pittsbureh. practical value in every crane built 
250 tons En panorin buildin Univer oe eee + sapablableagttone © ps crintis 
rats) », J) 4 4 g, ver- vy " » “tre r 

sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va SS ee eee LADLE CRANES 

aie : ’ es a Ra oreeeee and simplicity are observed in th 

to Northeast Construction Co., Win- design se reno taccos cle of this SOAKING PIT CRANES 


ston-Salem, N. C. 


Morgan 15-ton double-hook Bar STEAM HAMMERS 
225 tons, bridge, Jackson county, Mis- Handling crane at the Continental 
souri, to Kansas Citv Structural Steel Steel Corporation mills in Kokomo, STEAM HYDRAULIC FORGING 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. Indiana. Cooling beds and_ bar PRESSES 
” a je ‘ piler of Morgan design as shown SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR 
210 tons, New York state highway were furnished with the 19-inch STEEL MILLS 
bridge, Greene, N. Y., to Fort Pitt Continuous Mill designed and built 
sridge Works, Pittsburgh. by Morgan Engineering. Every e 
200 tons, shapes and joists, high school, modern need of the steel industry 
Alexandria, Va., to Alexandria Iron can be met by Morgan Engineers DAP Sete 
Works, Alexandria, Va., and Truscon today as it has always been met MANUFACTURERS 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. by them successfully in the past. CONTRACTORS 








190 tons, 60-foot through plate girder 
span, Hudson, Wis., to Worden-Allen 
Co., Milwaukee 


185 siete bids No. 854-J, Stonewall TH E M O RGA N E N G I N E E RI N G COM PANY. 


county, Texas, to North Texas Iron & 
Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex. New York, 11 W.42d St. ALLIANCE, OHIO Pittsburgh, 1420 Oliver Bldg. 
¥ 











175 tons, municipal building, Dover, N. 
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McManus Steel Construction Co., Buf- 1800 tons, Rundel Memorial building, 
falo Rochester, N. Y.; Hunkin-Conkey 
Construction Co., Cleveland, low for 
+ 
Sh C p 4 general contract. 
ape ontracts en ing 1580 tons, state bridge at Deception 


Pass, Wash.; bids June 19 at Olym- 
pia, Wash. 
1410 tons, state highway bridges, Texas. 


4000 tons, transmission towers for Ten- 
nessee valley authority, Washington. 


2500 tons, high school, Bayside, N. Y. 1100 tons, bottling plant at Saratoga 
2450 tons, main spillway dam at Bonne- Springs, N. Y.; Saxton & Co., New 
ville, Oreg.: general contract to Co- York, low for general contract. 
lumbia Construction Co., Reno, Nev. 1000 tons, state armory, Jersey City, 
2275 tons, state highway bridges Ar- N. J.; bids June 21. 
kansas 1000 tons, railroad bridge, Buffalo, for 
2200 tons, M street bridge over Sacra- Erie railroad, Cleveland; bids re- 
mento river, Sacramento, Calif., for ceived. 
state; bids June 27. 1000 tons, lookout towers, various loca- 


JYUNDREDS of users have found that PERKINS 

MAN COOLERS, not only bring comfort 
to men who work in hot places, but that their 
labor turnover is decreased and accidents are 
fewer. Made in stationary and oscillating types. 










B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 








tions, for department of agriculture, 
Washington. 


900 tons, west approach to viaduct, 
Vicksburg, Miss., for Vicksburg Bridge 


& Terminal Co. 

800 tons, auditorium for Oberlin col- 
lege, Oberlin, O. 

675 tons, state highway bridge, Winne- 
conne, Wis.; bids June 14. 


650 tons, state prison, Bordentown, N. 


J.; bids rejected. Date for retaking 
bids uncertain. 

600 tons, building, St. Peters’ college, 
Jersey City, N. J.; bids June 12. 
600 tons, grandstand, San Mateo, Calif.; 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., San Fran- 

cisco, low. 

575 tons, state highway bridges, lowa. 

500 tons, 17 cranes, on specification 571, 
Boulder dam, Boulder City, Nev.; 
bids June 18. 

500 tons, railroad bridge, Callicoon, N. 
Y., for Erie railroad, Cleveland; bids 
received. 

100 to 600 tons, auditorium, San Jose, 
Calif.; bids soon. 

350 tons, five state bridges in Ohio, in- 
cluding Portage, Madison, Williams, 
Trumbull and Fayette counties; bids 
June 19 to state highway commission, 
Columbus, O. 

320 tons, department store building, Ha- 
zelton, Pa., for Deisroth Co.; bids re- 
jected. 

300 tons, Indiana state highway bridges; 
bids June 12. 

300 tons, Missouri state highway bridges. 

300 tons, school, Wolcott, N. Y.; bids 
June 11. 

220 tons, state bridge, over Sacramento 
river at Redding, Calif.; bids June 13. 

200 tons, bridge, Winters Run, Harford 
county, Maryland; Forbes-Murphy 
Construction Co., Baltimore, low for 
general contract at $45,831. 

200 tons, estimated, plant for the Miller 
Casket Co., Washington; bids June 9. 

150 tons, school, Johnson City, N. Y.; 
W. E. Irish Co., Syracuse, N. Y., low. 

130 tons, Henry Clay high school, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; W. B. Catching Co., Lex- 
ington, general contractor. 

105 tons, school, Endicott, N. Y.; Knowl- 
ton Construction Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., low. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 65 


No indication is given of any early 
change in the market on a Connells- 
ville, Pa., oven basis for beehive fur- 
nace or foundry coke. Furnace coke 
remains unchanged at $3.85 with a 
25-cent allowable deduction for 12- 
month contracts. Foundry coke is 
quoted $4.60, ovens, for common 
grades, and $5.35 for premium 
brands. No allowable deduction is 
permitted on the latter. Coke buy- 
ing in all three grades is noticeably 
downward. 

Shipments of foundry coke at Chi- 
cago is declining gradually as found- 
ry operations become less. Prices 
continue $8.50, ovens, for outside de- 
livery and $9.25, Chicago. Birming- 
ham cokemakers have taken few con- 
tracts for fall and winter delivery. 
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Reinforcing 


Rinforcing Bar Prices, Page 65 


Pittsburgh—Although Pittsburgh 
bar mills bid on 6000 tons of new 
billet steel bars for the main spillway 
dam at Bonneville, Oreg., it was re- 


ported last week that Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle, had been 


awarded the contract. Award is ex- 
pected momentarily on an additional 
6000-ton order for bars for the 
Boulder dam, on which bids were tak- 
en April 26. Distributors are figuring 
about 3000 tons of bars for four 
Pennsylvania state highway lettings 
June 15. The market holds steady 
at 2.05e, Pittsburgh, for cut lengths, 
and 1.90¢c base for rail steel rein- 
forcing bars. 

Cleveland—The market continues 
quiet, with little new public work 
developing. Release of 3000 tons 
for Cleveland’s southerly sewage 
disposal plant, awarded — several 
months ago to a Cleveland fabri- 
eator, is expected shortly, govern- 
ment financing details having been 
cleared up. At Columbus several 
hundred tons additional have been 
awarded for a sewage system, with 
2200 tons still pending. Sharp com- 
petition from a supplier who is not 
a subscriber to the steel code caused 
a temporary reduction in rail steel 
bars, The Austin Co., Cleveland, has 
a contract to construct a building 
for the Flake Glue Co, at Woburn, 


Mass., requiring 400 tons of bars. 
Chicago — Reinforcing bar ship- 
ments are fairly steady, but new 


business continues quiet. Awards 
remain to be made for Illinois road 


work on which bids recently were 
opened. An additional letting of 
several hundred tons will be made 


Private work is 
Prices 


in the near future. 
developing few inquiries. 
are unchanged. 
Boston—Reinforcing bars are ac- 
tive, with close to 900 tons for 
bridges and highways in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut added to pend- 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended June 9 .............. 9,677 
Week ended June 2............ 2,150 
Week ended May 26 ........... 3,257 
This week in 1088 ...........:.... 2,602 
Weekly average for 19338 .... 3,771 
Weekly average, 1934 ............ 4,977 
Weekly average, May.......... 4,633 
Total to date, 19388 ............. 71,123 
Total to date, 1934. ............... 119,443 


ing volume. Building requirements 
also are heavier. 

New York—Inquiry for reinforcing 
steel bars is heavier. Awards, how- 
ever, are light. New York city has 
bids on 1000 tons for emergency work 
while close to 3000 tons is expected 


out soon for track covering, New 
York Central railroad west side, 
Manhattan. 

Philadelphia — Except for about 
400 tons of bars required for mis- 


THE 


bridge and road 


bids are to be 


cellaneous' state 
work, on which 
opened June 15, little reinforcing bar 
tonnage is pending here. A few mis- 
cellaneous jobs are noted in southern 
New Jersey. Billet steel bars in cut 
lengths are Pittsburgh, or 


2.34¢e, Philadelphia. 


2 05e 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


Bonne- 


Steel 


dam, 
Coast 


spillway 
Pacific 


6000 tons, main 
ville, Oreg., to 


NRA WEEK 


Reduced production hours will make Yale Materials 


Handling Systems even more important than ever before 


PEED and efficiency daily become more important 


in the world of industry. 


week means that every 


modern 


The shorter working 


method must 


be employed to prevent loss of production minutes. 


Ihe greatest possible opportunity to increase speed, 


save time and money and promote efficiency in your 


plant is in the handling of materials—the lifting, 


hauling, stacking and storing. 


The answer may be a Yale Truck and Skid Platform 
System—the powerful and dependable equipment 


that is 
thousands of dollars annually 


already saving many 


in numerous industrial plants. 


Yale 


investigate with you. His knowl- 


Invite a Engineer’ to 


edge and experience are com- 


pletely at your service, without 
the slightest obligation. 


~YALE~ 


















































THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


Makers of Yale Electric Trucks, Hand Lift Trucks, 
Hand Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists and Trolleys. 
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Corp., Seattle, through United States 150 tons, Chemistry hall, Washington mont county, Colorado, to unnamed 
engineers, Portland, Oreg., on bids of State college, Pullman, Wash., to interest. 
May 25 Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; A. 

2210 tons, Broadway tunnel, Oakland, F. Mowatt, Seattle, general contrac- R . f . S |P di 
Calif.. to Pacific Coast Steel Corp., tor. ein orcing tee en ing 
San Francisco 142 tons, race track, San Mateo, Calif.; 


5500 tons, proposal 23,140-A, Boulder 


340 tons, high-speed line bridge ap to Soule Steel Co., San Francisco. ; = 
’ prs dam, Boulder City, Nev.; bids opened. 


proach work, Camden, N. J., placed ; EPO ap ern ; j . 
through Triest Contracting Corp., New 100 tons, Illinois state road work, to 3000 tons, estimated, track covering, 
York, with Kalman Steel Corp., Beth- Concrete Steel Co., Chicago. New York Central railroad, west side, 
lehem, Pa 100 tons, bridge, Griffith, Ind., to Con- Manhattan, New York; specifications 
235 tons, two state highway projects in crete Steel Co., Chicago. out soon. : : 
Los Angeles county, California, to 100 tons, bridge, New York Central rail- 1000 tons, city of New York, buying di- 
unnamed interests, road, Palmyra, N. Y., to Truscon Steel _ Rann emp A point at each of 
; ‘ ’ catnw ater & Rodcers ive boroughs; bids in. 
200 tons, opening for Panama canal, to Co., Youngstown, O., Bates & Rodgers 2p 4 ar Seep: ; 
' . : C ‘eveland, general contractors 650 tons, highway Concord-Lincoln, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- o., Cleveland, general contractors. ; “ : 
. , ; Sg oe : 7m Mass., also by-pass, Concord; B. 
burgh. 100 tons, state highway work in Fre- ~ 


Perini & Sons, Framingham, Mass., 
_ low for both contracts. 


| 400 tons, building for Flake Glue Co., 
Woburn, ass.; The Austin Co., Cleve- 

= | land, general contractors. 
300 tons, auditorium, San Jose, Calif.; 


bids soon. 
210 tons, highway projects, Mississippi, 
mainly in Coahoma county; bids 

| Wash. 

/ 100 tons, courthouse addition. Visalia, 
California; bids soon. 
| 100 tons, school, Lyndonville, N. Y.; 
| bids in. 
| 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 65 


eral contract to K. E. Parker, San 
Francisco. 

200 tons, M street bridge over Sacra- 
mento river, Sacramento, Calif.; bids 
June 27. 

185 tons, highway projects, West Vir- 
ginia, mainly in Harrison and Marion 
counties; bids June 12. 

170 tons, Bayside high school, Queens, 
N. Y.; bids in June 12 on general 
contract. 

162 tons, state bridge at Deception Pass, 

Wash.; bids June 19 at Olympia, 






June 19 to state highway department, 
Jackson, Miss. 
200 tons, Fourteenth street terminal, 
port commission, Oakland, Calif.; gen- 
Manufacturers expect to announce 
prices for third quarter within a week 
| or ten days. Makers of cap and ma- 
chine screws have filed price with 


[ [SE Promal (Processed Malleable) Chains their code authority. Stove bolts now 
for elevator and conveyor service where | come under the machine screw classi- 
greater resistance to wear is desired—for | fication. To consumers the discount 


on them is 75 in packages, and 83 in 

bulk. The discount to jobbers is 75 

and 10 off for packages. Steel ma- 
‘ ‘eine ; chine screws with round, flat, fillister 

strength and toughness will insure dependable ’ 

° | and oval heads take a discount of 40 

| per cent from the bulk machine screw 


longer life in handling abrasive materials. 
Use them on hard jobs where operating 


conditions are severe. Their incomparable 


service at lowest cost. Supplied in all sizes 


of cast chains, with all standard attachments. | list of March 17, 1932. Machine screw 
; nuts in bulk take a discount of 40 

‘he greate sar resistance of P é j i 1 . ° ° o« ‘ 

[The greater we € tance f Promal metal s due from the list of March OB 1933. Steel 


to its own peculiar structure which extends uniformly : rts 
machine screws in packages are 70 


hardness. The whole metal is Promal. Send for Promal and 10 per cent off to jobbers and 70 

Chain Book No. 1050-A. off to consumers from the list of 

April 2, 1928. Steel machine screw 

L | N K B E LT re rt) M PA N Y | nuts in packages are 57% and 10 off 
-_ . ~~. , eo, 

| to jobbers, and 57% off to consumers 


from the Aug. 16, 1921 list. Bulk 


1 
| 
throughout its cross-section, not to a mere surface- 
| 





Leading Manufacturers of Equipment 


A laboratory test on  Link-Belt for Handling Materials Mechanically | prices for steel machine screws apply 

Promal Chain was submitted to a and Transmitting Power Positively | to 15,000 or more of a kind and size, 

selec Aaa Gar oda ae ane thee INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA | instead of 5000. 

molt lag dBi AR ge 1g ae sts nib guarepeapenca Nt isiessitethida A Demand is tapering in most mar- 

laboratory tests.” Chis concern is Offices in Principal Citie 4044-A | kets and prices are unsteady at Chi- 
w & lenge Geet ot Kromet Tames. | cago. Jobbers are not covering in 


volume, 
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Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 65 


Pittsburgh—Some wire producers 


last week booked shipments for third 
quarter at the higher prices but 


others deferred opening third quarter 
Specifica- 


books until after June 11. 
tions for merchant and manufactur- 
ing wire products are the heaviest in 
some months, with continued efforts 
to ship all second quarter contract 
tonnage by the end of June. The 
market is quoted, on a Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland base, $2.60 per keg for 
nails, 2.30¢c for plain wire, 2.45¢ on 
annealed fence wire, and 2.80c¢ on 
galvanized fence wire. 

Cleveland—Following a bulge in 
specifications for June shipment re- 
ceived by some leading manufactur- 
ers here, tonnage released during 
the past week ‘dropped slightly, Mill 
interests have good backlogs for this 
month and believe shipments will 
equal, if not exceed those in May, 
the best month from a tonnage 
standpoint in several years. 

Chicago—Wire demand generally 
shows no gain and consumption in 
farm districts is tending downward. 
Shipments of manufacturers’ wire are 
fairly well maintained, although con- 
sumption is declining in some indus- 
tries, particularly the automotive. 
Little interest is shown in third quar- 
ter contracting. 

Boston—While some wire drawing 
departments will be pushed to com- 
plete second contract shipments be- 
fore July 1, specifications are some- 
what below expectations thus far this 
month. Under the revised steel code 
Worcester becomes a basing point for 
wire rods at $40 a gross ton. 

New York—wWire producers are 
now practically out of the market for 
this quarter on manufacturers’ and 
other wire. Nails are a notable ex- 
ception, with the deadline likely to 
be governed only by the time required 
to deliver the material. 


Strip Steel 


Strip Prices, Page 65 

Pittsburgh—Some strip producers 
are out of the market for shipment 
before July 1. Specifications for 
strip for immediate shipment are 
steady with little indication of spec- 
ulative buying. On spot business the 
market is quoted 2.00c, Pittsburgh, 
on hot-rolled strip, and 2.80c, Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland, on cold-rolled 
strip. 

Cleveland—Consumers are speci- 
fying liberally on second quarter 
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strip contracts, taking no chances 
on inability of mills to deliver ma- 
terial before July 1, in view of the 
advances of $5 to $8 a ton for third 
quarter. Cold-rolled  stripmakers 
are close to their limit of production 
for this month, and while no dead- 
line has been set for receipt of spe- 
cifications some are warning con- 
sumers to release material by June 
15. No purchasing of importance 
has yet developed for third quarter. 

Chicago—Strip production contin 





ues heavy in the completion of old 
orders, with little tonnage for third 
quarter shipment, Despite the de 


crease in requirements of the auto- 
motive industry, deliveries are fair- 
ly heavy and total this 
month are expected 
stantial increase 
continue 2.10c, Chicago, for hot 
strip and 2.80c, Pittsburgh-Cleve- 
land, for cold-rolled strip. 
Boston Cold-rolled strip 
generally have orders assuring 


shipments 
show a sub- 


May. Prices 


to 


over 


mills 
high 





FLUE GASES AT 1300°F 


handled by 


Stress relieving furnace at field pipe 


Built by Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, 


fabricating plant of Babcock & 
Pa, 











Sturtevant 
FAN 





Extremely severe service conditions 


conquered by Sturtevant Fan Engineering 


Gas temperature 1300° Fahr. 
Volume 65,000 cubic feet of 
gas per minute. Peripheral fan 
speed ... over 12,000 f. p. m. 


These are the operating conditions 
met by the Sturtevant Fan shown 


above. It recirculates fuel oil com- 
bustion gases in a furnace for 
stress-relieving fusion-welded steel 
pipes, at the Boulder Dam field 
pipe fabricating plant of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co. Pipes handled 
are up to 30 feet in diameter and 
weigh as much as 150 tons. 


This fan presented a real problem 
in fan engineering. Due to the ex- 
pansion of the metal at the very 
high temperatures encountered, it 





Wilcox Co., Boulder Dam 
Flue gas recirculating fan by Sturtewant 
called for special design throug! 
out, the use of alloy steels il 
careful heat treatment 
Years of experience, a thorough 
knowledge of alloy steels and heat 
treatment, and special heat treat 
ing facilities make Sturtevant espe 
cially well-equipped to solve the 
tough fan problems—whether the 
requirements include high tem 
perature, high pressure, high speed 
or large volume. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Main Offices: Hyde Park, Boston, Ma 
Chicagéo, Ill., 400 North Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco, Cal., 681 Market Street 

Branch Office A) r ( 


DRAFT FANS - TURBINES - GEARS a ECONOMIZERS : AIR HEATERS 
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through this month, al 
last-minute specifications 
materialized in the volume 
expected, Little been 
3.00c, Worcester, Mass., with 
decline in mill op 


operations 
though 
have not 
business has 
done at 
indications of a 
erations in July. 
New York Most 
steel strip specified fully against sec- 
ond quarter contracts, or nearly so, 


consumers of 


according to sellers here. Except 
for some narrow width tonnage, 


sellers are out of the market for this 
quarter and hence in good position 
to analyze the extent to which their 


customers covered, No third quar- 
ter contracting is noted. 
Philadelphia—Except for narrow 


widths, strip producers are unable to 
book more this quarter. This situa- 
tion, combined with the fact that 
third quarter contracting has not as 
yet set in, makes for dullness. Prices 
are unchanged, with hot strip at 
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800 
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$2.50 single 
$3.50 double 


(AT CASS AND 





HOTEL DETROIT LELAND _ | 


From the moment you 
enter our doors you will | 
know that here you are 

indeed a guest. 
appreciate the courteous, 
cheerful, but unobtrusive 
service 
Leland is noted. You will 
revel in the luxury you 
have a right to expect in a 
hotel that’s as modern as 


Club tomorrow’s motor car. 

gee se You will like the superbly lf 

30..50.. ; 

cents convenient downtown lo- 

t smnsions cation. We hope you will 

30..40..50..75 accept our invitation to 
t 

pas make the Leland your 

Dinners ‘ 

75..$1.. $1.25 home in 


DELROsL 


BAGLEY 


\ \ RITE your 


own specifica- 
tions to cover the 
courtesy, conven- 
ience and com- 
fort you seek in a 
modern hotel and 
we believe you'll 
find them filled 
completely here 
at 





You will 


for which the 

















AVENUES) | 





~] 
o 


2.29c, delivered, Philadelphia, and 


cold at 3.09c. 


Pig lron 


Pig Tron Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh—tThe following Neville 
Island base prices are now quoted for 
the third quarter. Foundry grades 
$18.50, basic $18, bessemer $19 and 
gray forge $17.75. With both mer- 
chant furnaces in this district blow- 
ing, shipments are heavy against the 
July 1 expiration of second quarter 
contracts, Pittsburgh Steel Foundry 
Co., Glassport, Pa., reopened its 
Sharon works at Wheatland, Pa., on 
June 4 with a schedule on steel cast- 
ings, the first business in three years. 
The company has two acid open 
hearths at this works and about 75 
men were re-employed. Last week 
the same company was awarded 60 
miscellaneous steel castings for gate 
operating gears at Galveston, Tex. 

Cleveland— Although pig iron pro- 
ducers here opened books for third 
quarter June 1, no contracts for that 
period have been booked. Shipments 
continue to increase moderately, and 
it is expected that the bulk of the 
tonnage covered in second quarter 
contracts will be moved by July 1. 
Melters are acquiring stocks and a 
buying movement for third quarter is 
not anticipated until July. A few 
spot sales are noted at $18.50 for 
No. 2 foundry and malleable, base, 
Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit. 

Chicago—-A further decrease is 
noticeable in pig iron consumption, 
while shipments against old contracts 
show another gain. Deliveries this 
month will be substantially heavier 
than those of May but a sharp let- 
down is in prospect for July. Some 
iron under contract is expected to be 
cancelled, but most consumers are 
taking shipments in order to avoid 
the higher prices effective next quar- 
ter. Third quarter books are open 
at $18.50, furnace, for No. 2 foundry 


and malleable, with new business 
light. 
Boston—Buying has gained slight- 


ly with the approach of the end of 
the second quarter. Shipments are 
generally in small lots. Consumers 
are not taking in iron heavily for the 
third quarter. 

New York—Consumers are speci- 
fying more heavily, but with actual 
consumption on the downgrade, indi- 
cations point to a dull market in July 
and possibly the greater part of Au- 
gust, with a substantial carryover at 
the end of this quarter. 

Philadelphia—Shipments continue 
to expand as the deadline for current 
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quarter contracts is approached. 
Little or no interest is manifested in 
third quarter contracts, particularly 
with most consumers likely to carry 
over substantial tonnage into July. 
Under code revisions which become 
effective June 11, Steelton, Pa., has 
been made a basing point on several 
grades, including low phosphorus. 

Buffalo—June shipments are start- 
ing at a rapid rate with signs point- 
ing to a record volume of business 
this month. Melt is slowing up in 
some foundries but purchasers will 
take out full contracts before the end 
of the month. Seven blast furnaces 
continue in production here. 

Cincinnati — Shipments against 
second quarter contracts have acceler- 
ated. At the present rate of melt 
much of this iron will go into inven- 
tory, perhaps precluding heavy pur- 
chases soon for third quarter needs, 
unless for protection against further 
price increases. 

St. Louis—June shipments will ex- 
ceed those of May, although new busi- 
ness is comparatively quiet. Melt in 
stove plants continues good, these 
interests filling orders and not build- 
ing up stocks. 

Birmingham, Ala.—While demand 
has not improved, production of pig 
iron has increased, output now being 
about equal to the rate during the 
first half of 1931. Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. has moved a 
large portion of its several hundred 
thousand tons of iron ore, mined be- 
fore the miners’ strike began several 
weeks ago, from the mines to fur- 
naces. Miners sought Governor Miller 
to prevent removal of this ore, but 
the governor refused. In May, Ala- 
bama produced more than 138,000 
tons of basic and foundry iron. 

Razing of the old Trussville blast 
furnace, 15 miles from here, leaves 
only four obsolete stacks in the state, 
two at Jenifer and two at Gadsden. 
Twenty furnaces still are considered 
potential producers. 

Toronto, Ont.—Sales of pig iron 
are unchanged, with melters showing 
interest only in immediate needs. 
Only special grades are being im- 
ported from the United States’ al- 
though it is understood that imports 
from Great Britain soon will start to 
come into Montreal. 


Coke By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 65 


New York—Distillates continue 
active with current output going di- 
rectly into consumption. Demand 
from lacquer makers for toluol is 
steady. Prices are unchanged and 
are listed ‘‘until further notice.’’ 
Naphthalene shipments are active. 
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One of 30,000 
STAMPINGS 


Produced by 


CROSBY 


Stamping Engineers 





Since 1896 the Crosby plant has been devoted, ex- 
clusively, to designing and producing Sheet Metal 
Stampings. Avail yourself of this experience. Send 
us your next stamping problem and watch results. 


Manufacturers IDEAL TROLLEY WHEELS 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago. 
































STAINLESS AND 
HEAT RESISTING 


ARC 
WELDING 


—_ 


LT Dee, 


—» 


[ELECTRODE 


If you weld stainless alloys buy from the oldest 
company producing Alloy Electrodes exclusively 
and serving the world’s leading steel producers 
| and users. 


























All popular analyses of chrome and chrome-nickel 
electrodes carried in stock. 


Maurath, Inc. 


7311 Union Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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accumulation pending better prices. 


5 r Chicago — Scrap prices continue 
Cc ap easy but in most cases have resisted 
a further decrease. No. 1 heavy 
Scrap Prices, Page 67 melting steel is nominal at $9.50 to 
$10, with mills still out of the mar- 
ket. Offerings are fairly liberal but 
little demand is appearing from any 
direction, including foundries. A 
shipment of 4000 tons of borings and 
turnings is expected to be made soon 
by water to an eastern port. 


Pittsburgh——On the basis of a 
small purchase here by a district 
mill, orders not exceeding 1000 tons 
in aggregate, at $11.75, the market 
on No, 1 heavy melting steel de- 
clined 25 cents a ton last week to 
a range of $11.50 to $12. However, 
a perplexing situation appeared, as Boston—-Demand for scrap is dull 


railroad scrap brought $13, deliv- in New England. The Worcester, 


ered, in this district last week, ap- Mass., consumer has dropped its 
parently because consumers were price to $7.50 delivered, for No. 1 
trying to avoid rejections. For ex- melting steel, $6.50 for No. 2 and 
ample, the Baltimore & Ohio sold $5.75 for skeleton. 
1200 tons of No, 1 heavy melting New York—Although heavy melt- 
steel at $12.60, delivered to this dis- ing steel is off 50 cents a ton, other 
trict and Wheeling, W. Va., and the grades are steadier with demand 
New York Central is reported to have light. For barge loading dealers 
disposed of heavy melting steel for are now paying $8 for No. 1 and 
shipment to Youngstown at $12, $6.50 for No. 2. Shipments to domes- 
both prices realized from dealers. tic steel works are light with little 
Some indication of the railroad new buying. Export trade is less ac- 
specialties market was also given tive. 
last week when Baltimore & Ohio Philadelphia—Despite a reduction 
couplers and knuckles were sold for in one grade, the scrap market gen- 
$13.80, coil and leaf springs for erally is a shade stronger. This 
$13.25, and tires for $13.50, all for may be due in part to belief that im- 
Pittsburgh delivery. portant labor disturbances in the 
Cleveland—Some grades of. steel steel industry will be averted and in 
have declined further but most seem a measure to the fact that prices on 
to have encountered a_ resistance some grades have already reached 
point. Shipments on contracts are the point where dealers find it more 
being taken steadily but new buying advantageous to hold material than 
seems to be waiting for clarification move it at further concessions. 
of the labor situation. An important Buffalo - Further weakness in 
railroad has decided to hold its scrap scrap prices, particularly steelmak- 





NONSHRINK OIL HARDENING 












A saving will be realized by using our Tool 
Steel Tubing. Carried in stock up to 12” 
4 T FEI O.D. x 2” wall thickness. Larger sizes can be 
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ing grades, is evident. The market 
is nominal, however, and there have 
been no tonnage transactions at the 
new figures. 

Detroit — The local scrap market 
failed to show any further decline 
since the general cut of 50 cents per 
ton ten days ago. Local consumer 
interest is not marked but automo- 
tive scrap production has been de- 
clining. No. 1 heavy melting steel 
and hydraulic compressed _ sheet 
bundles are unchanged at $8 to 
$8.50, blast furnace scrap at $5.50 
to $6, and machine shop turnings 
$4.50 to $5. 

Cincinnati—Prices on iron and 
steel scrap are nominal and weak. 
Little or no distress material is 
offered. Mills continue to take scrap 
on contracts. 

St. Louis—Steel and iron scrap is 
quiet and prices are unchanged, Melt- 
ers are awaiting the turn of events. 
Sheffield Steel Corp., which has 
started operations in part of the plant 
of the Scullin Steel Co., here, has 
bought 1500 tons of heavy melting 
steel. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Heavy melt- 
ing steel is not finding much de- 
mand. No. 1 cast and other grades 
are a little active and some tonnage 
is moving. 

Toronto, Ont.—New business in 
iron and steel scrap is at the average 
of the past few weeks, but no large 
tonnage or future contracts have been 
closed. Current demand is special- 
ized. Foundries are the _ principal 
buyers and a steady demand is re- 
ported for cast scrap. 


W arehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 68 


Pittsburgh—One week of June has 
shown warehouse sales locally to be 
under the same period of May from 
the standpoint of total tonnage, de- 
spite some _ speculative warehouse 
buying by customers fearing a steel 
strike. Prices are unchanged, with 
no revision expected in cold-drawn 
bars at 3.45c now that the mill base 
has been extended into third quarter. 

Cleveland—Volume of warehouse 
business this month shows little 
change from the comparable period 
in May. Some sellers note slight im- 
provement in number of orders. 
Warehouse interests are studying the 
new detailed method of quoting boil- 
er tubes, as adopted by manufactur- 
ers, preparatory to announcing cor- 
responding changes for warehouse 
sales. 

Chicago—Sales are well main- 
tained and continue moderately 
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heavier than a year ago. Sheets are 
the most active product, with large 
shapes and plates moving slowly. 
Prices are unchanged. 

New York—Numerous small or- 
ders continue to maintain warehouse 
volume. Buying is well spread, with 
prices firm on most products. 

Detroit—June_ specifications for 
warehouse steel products have been 
in a slight decline but the trend is 
regarded as seasonal. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Cincinnati—Demand from ware- 
houses continues fairly steady with 
no seasonal shrinkage in volume so 
far apparent. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 66, 67 


New York—Sentiment improved in 
the nonferrous metals last week on 
a spurt in domestic copper buying and 
heavy sales abroad. Lead also was 
more active. Tin prices jumped on a 
strength in sterling and a rise abroad. 
Strike threats continued a depressing 
factor. 

Copper—The industry continued to 
work on clarification of its code. 
Problems involved are largely regard- 
ing sales arrangements. Whether the 
government imposed marketing sec- 
tion of the code will be dropped is 
uncertain but it may be revised in 
view of the latest pronouncements of 
the NRA to the effect that price fix- 
ing henceforth is to be banned in all 
codes not yet approved and must con- 
form to new rulings in codes already 
in existence. Late in the week the 
market appeared strong. Some sel- 
lers filed %-cent increases effective 
June 9. bringing electrolytic up to 
9.00ce, Connecticut. 

Lead—The code for the industry 
went into effect June 4 without the 
complicated features of that for cop- 
per. No price fixing or control of 
production are included, Demand was 
in fair volume but was not well dis- 
tributed among all sellers. Prices 
maintained a steady appearance. 

Zinc—Prices eased on slow demand 
and heavy production in the Tri-State 
ore district. Metal shipments in May, 
however, were the heaviest in months 
and stocks in the hands of producers 
fell more than 4600 tons. 

Antimony—Prices again slipped 
below the 8-cent level. Demand was 
quiet. 

Tin—Spot Straits metal jumped to 
52.50e Thursday but eased somewhat 
later due to weakness in sterling ex- 
change. Governments participating 
in the tin restriction scheme have 
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agreed to form a pool of about 8000 
tons for the purpose of stabilizing 
prices. Production is being increased 
5 per cent to provide the metal. 

Aluminum—No further change de- 
veloped in secondary ingot following 
the %-cent cut last week. Demand 
was slower. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 65 


Pittsburgh—Revision in turned 
and ground shafting prices is in pros- 
pect, and they may soon be quoted on 
the 2.10c, Pittsburgh, base, plus ex- 
tras according to size. Specifications 
and shipments of cold-finished steel 
bars so far in June are below the 
comparable May period. 


Quicksilver 


New York—Quicksilver is 
While small lots are unchanged at 
$75.50, a virgin flask, round lots are 
reported available down to $74.50, or 
50 cents under a week ago. The long- 
shoremen’s strike on the West Coast 
is interfering with quicksilver ship- 
ments to this district. 


easy. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 65 


Semifinished steel shipments to 
nonintegrated pipe producers, forg- 


til 
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ing shops and small strip and sheet 
mills continue heavy, but sheet bars 
for rolling into tin plate have been 
adversely affected by a slackening in 
demand for finished plate. The fol- 
lowing prices at Pittsburgh are 
quoted on spot business: Sheet bars, 
$30; billets, $29; wire rods, $38; 
skelp, $34; and forging quality bil- 
lets, $34. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 66 


Sellers of domestic ferromanganese 
expect to open books shortly for third 
quarter at the unchanged price of 
$85, duty paid, Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. Spot domestic speigelsen, 19 
to 21 per cent, may be reaffirmed at 
$26, furnace, but a final decision will 
not be made for a few days. No prices 
have yet been filed for the new Chi- 


cago base. 


lron Ore 


Tron Ore Prices, Page 66 


Cleveland—Consumers of Lake 
Superior iron ore who have not covy- 
ered fully for their season’s require- 
ments indicate they will wait until 
after labor uncertainties have been 
cleared away before they make fur- 
ther purchases. Shipments from up- 
per lake ports in May totaled 2,630,- 
578 tons, compared with 900,534 
tons in the month last year, 
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Pacific Coast 


Pacific Coast Prices, Page 65, 66, 65 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail)— 
Bids have been called for the San 
Francisco bay crossing of the Hetch 
Hetchy pipe line from San Fran- 
cisco, requiring 7000 to 17,000 tons 
Bids will be opened June 
11. Awards include 2210 tons of 
reinforcing bars for the Broadway 
tunnel, Oakland, Calif., placed with 
the Pacific Coast Steel Corp., and 
2065 tons of structural shapes for the 
Yaquina Bay bridge, Newport, Oreg., 
booked by the Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. Demand is 
holding up well, 

Soule Steel Co. took 142 tons of 
reinforcing bars for a race track at 
San Mateo, Calif. Unnamed inter- 
ests secured 253 tons for two high- 
way projects in Los Angeles county, 
California. Bids have been opened 
on 5500 tons for Boulder dam, Boul- 


of plates. 


der City, Nev., under proposal 23,- 
140-A, 
Moore Drydock Co., Oakland, 


Calif., secured 800 tons of structural 
shapes for the Broadway tunnel in 
Oakland, Calif. McClintie-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., took 400 tons 
for a Kress store at 6608 Hollywood 
boulevard, Los Angeles, Allison Steel 
Mfg. Co., Phoenix, Ariz., was award- 
ed 125 tons for a stadium at the state 
fair grounds, Prescott, Ariz. Bids 
will be opened June 27-for M street 
bridge over the Sacramento river at 


Sacramento, Calif., and June 18 for 
500 tons for 17 cranes which are re- 
quired for Boulder dam, Boulder 
City, Nev. 


Large Dam Project Let 


Seattle Complete cessation of 
deep water transportation due to the 
longshoremen’s strike is taking its toll 
from the iron and steel business of 
the Pacific Northwest. Supplies have 
been cut off and buying has been tem- 
porarily halted. Closing of manufac- 
turing plants because of the labor 
troubles is being keenly felt. 





The general contract for the main 
main spillway dam at Bonneville, 
Wash., has been placed by army en- 
gineers with the Columbia Construc- 
tion Co., Reno, Nev., low bidder at 
$8,972,650. This is the largest fed- 
eral job ever awarded in this section. 


This work calls for 2450 tons of 
shapes and 6000 tons of reinforcing 
steel. 


Tonnages awarded this week were 
of minor size but considerable busi- 
ness is soon to be placed. Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle, took 150 
tons for Chemistry Hall, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash, Paul 
Paulsen Co., Pocatello, Idaho, is low 
at $113,051, for a 11,500,000 gal- 
lon reservoir at Pocatello, involv- 
ing 130 tons of reinforcing cast 
pipe, valves, ete. P. O. Montgom- 
ery, Dallas, Tex., has been awarded 
the contract for the Fort Peck, Mont., 
electric distribution system, at $79,- 
129, 











This spring has a long, 
and useful life of one 
hundred million or more 
compressions. 


Here 


Carefully selected mate- 
rials; Proper design’ and 
manufacturing methods; 
controlled heat-treating; 
and the Fifty Years Ex- 


perience of 
RAYMOND MFG. CO. 
Corry, Pa. 


Producers of Superior Springs 





These Springs Look Alike 


THE DIFFERENCE? 
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This spring may fail 


reaching one hundred thousand 


compressions. 


Here | 


Ordinary spring wire, Out-of-date | 
methods, poorly regulated heat 
treatment, lack of broad exper- 
ience, produce the ordinary spring, 
perhaps useful fifty years ago, but 
worse than useless in the high 
grade engineered products of to- 
day. 
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Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 68 


London—(By Cable)—-Shipments 
of steel and iron products from the 
Tees, in England, in May were the 
best since April, 1931, representing 
a steady improvement. In the Mid- 
dlesbrough district demand is grow- 
ing. Inquiry from Russia, China 
and South Africa is quiet. Orders 
for heavy steel products is increas- 
ing, including structurals and steel 
rails. Activity of pig iron is being 
maintained in all districts, 

The Continent reports some im- 
provement in sales of steel to Great 
Britain but in the Far East competi- 
tion from Japan is increasing. Anoth- 
er blast furnace stack is being light- 
ed at Dortmund, Germany. 


Labor Survey in 
Pittsburgh District 


(Continued from Page 16) 


thing less than a fourth were mem- 
bers. 

Most of these are Finns, who are 
clannish and who because the em- 
ploye representation plan was so 
much Greek to them, never did sub- 
scribe for the company’s plan of rep- 
resentation, nor for that matter any- 
thing that had to do with the man- 
agement. Some of the Americans in 
the mill call the Finns ‘‘sore heads.” 

Joe wants to work. Debts and 
needs of his family strongly preclude 
Joe going out on strike the way the 
Finns are talking, even if he wanted 
to. Joe doesn’t want to. He has no 
grievance against the wire mill. They 
helped him out a year ago with a 
food allowance and some clothes 
when the sledding was toughest. 


UGUST B—— is on a billet 
A chipping gang at still a third 
Pittsburgh district steel mill. He 
was not born in this country, but has 
lived here most of his life and has 
held common labor jobs in and 
around steel mills. His employers 
say he never has displayed the abil- 
ity for a foremanship in the billet 
chipping crew, consequently today 
he is where he started many years 
ago, Attempting a conversation with 
August confirms this. 

His attitude toward his employers 
is, first and foremost, a sour one. 
He believes, though he doesn’t say 
it, that if the company he works for 
were to pay him $100 a day some 
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inborn hatred seems to tell him that 
if they could pay him $100 daily 
they must be able to pay him $1000 
daily. 

He didn’t vote for the employe 
representation plan because, being 
started by the works’ management, 
it must be discriminatory and he will 
have none of it. Obviously, he voted 
against the modification plan of the 
employe representation idea when it 
came up a few months ago, just on 
general principles, he infers. 

Hardly able to speak English, still 
antagonistic toward most of the 
customs of this country and his com- 
pany, he seized the first glowing 
promises of labor organizers’ ten 
weeks ago and took out a member- 
ship. Dues make quite an inroad 
monthly into August’s modest in- 
come, but he has been promised big 
things when the steel strike is pulled. 


OHN C——is a roller in a plate 
Jom located not so many miles 
from Pittsburgh’s “Golden Triangle.’’ 
He is an American, well educated, 
and has been a loyal employe. He is 
still in his thirties but has 16 years 
of continuous service with this one 
steel mill. Outside of his work he is 
a good citizen in Pittsburgh proper 
where he lives, and commutes via 
two street car lines daily each way 
to the steel mill. 

John has been approached unsuc- 
cessfully on the union membership 
idea, but neither is he entirely sym- 
pathetic toward some of the things 
he has heard recently about the 
management of his own company. 

For instance, beng a daily reader 
of all three of the Pittsburgh daily 
newspapers, he was. startled last 
winter to read in cold type that the 
president, vice presidents and most 
of the general executives were 
drawing down salaries and bonuses 
that totaled well over $1,000,000. 
John reads the financial pages, too, 
and he can tell you that his com- 
pany lost money last year—-some 
$8,500,000 all told. 

Now, John has met the president 
of the company he works for and 
most of the vice presidents. He 
shook hands with the president one 
day when they turned out a record 
tonnage on the plate mill. The oper- 
ating vice president calls him by 
name, John knows of the ability of 
these men, knows it should be re- 
paid, But something sticks in his craw 
—he can’t reconcile those big sala- 
ries in years of the company’s heavy 
loss. He has talked it over with his 
wife; she can’t understand it either. 

John, though, is wise to the pro- 
fessional labor organizer. He had 
been with the company only one year 
when the 1919 trouble fomenters hit 
the mills. He will have none of their 
kind, but on the other hand that 
thought is always in the back of his 
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mind—those big salaries to his com- some prospective heavy mill equip- 


pany’s officers. ment installations to be passed up en- 
When and if the _ steel strike tirely and in fact to be cancelled on 
comes, John no doubt will cast his some minor work. For instance, a 
lot with the management. The em- leading steel mill, dependent upon 
ploye representation plan at the mill outside sources for its rolls, issued 
has been functioning well since last orders last week holding up all roll 
June and John sees no need for work for the balance of June. 
some outsider stepping in just for a New York—Machinery dealers and 
cut of his modest pay. builders are encouraged by the im- 
proved outlook. Several hundred ma 
AM convinced that there are three chines will be required for a group 
E seatines classes into which the of technical schools in New York 
steelworker falls today. which have never been equipped due 
The first and preponderantly the to lack of funds, now available. 
largest is made up of those men Specifications, however, are not yet 
either opposed to or openly antag- out. There is a better inquiry for 
onistic to attempts of the Amalga- heavier equipment in the East and a 
mated association or other unions to trend toward more buying of sheet 
both unionize workers and strike. metal working tools, including brakes 
The second group is made up of and shears. Bids are in on equip- 
those with no avowed affiliation, but ment for a state hospital machine 
who may be swayed by the events of shop, Brentwood, N. Y., requiring 


seven tools, including a shaper, mill- 


the next week. However, this group : : 
ing machine and several lathes. 


is basically loyal to its employers. 


The third group comprises the Boston—While there has _ been 
Amalgamated’s membership itself, some spotty decline in new orders for 
openly and avowedly bent on getting machinery, some buying by automo- 
union recognition overnight, tive and parts makers has developed 


earlier than usual for model changes. 
Japan has placed 10 machines in the 
Worcester, Mass., district, including 


Equipment boring mill equipment. 


Cleveland—Reports of current 


Chicago—A slight hesitancy in de- business in machinery and equipment 
mand for certain types of machinery reveal a mixed trend. In general there 
and plant equipment still is evident. appears to be a slight recession in 
This applies principally to sales since requests for quotations and in orders, 
inquiries are in fairly steady volume. partially attributable to labor diffi- 
Some machine tool purchases by steel culties. A screw machine manufac- 
plants still are held up by lack of turer, however, reports active sales 
approval of requisitions, and develop- over a broad group of industries, 
ments are lacking in regard to major practically all for replacement. This 
improvement programs. company looks for good business dur- 

Pittsburgh—tThreats of a steel ing the summer and foresees fall 
strike have caused negotiations for sales taxing the capacity of the plant. 
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Construction «4 Enterprise 


New York 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Preferred Oil Co. 
Inc., Samuel Kobra, president, 95 First 
street, plans construction of a bulk oil 
plant with initial capacity of 3,000,000 
gallons, including tanks, pumping ma- 
chinery and auxiliary equipment, to 
cost about $85,000. 

BUFFALO—Barcalo Mfg. Co., 225 
Lousiana street, manufacturer of 
wrenches and tools, has taken larger 
quarters at 135 Scott street to allow en- 
larged operations, 

NEW YORK—Robinson Connector 
Co. Ine. has been formed by Cuthell, 
Hotchkiss & Mills, 20 Pine street, to deal 
in iron and steel products. 


NEW YORK Johnston Machine 
Corp. been formed to manufacture ma- 
chinery and metal products, by Douglas 
Johnston, 325 East Seventeenth street, 
New York. 

NEW YORK—F. Perlman & Sons 
Corp. has been organized to take over 
the interests of F. Perlman & Sons, 94 
Pearl street, and to manufacture metal 
specialties. IF. Perlman heads the com- 
pany 

NEW YORK—Board of education 
offices at Park avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street, will include a manual training 
division in its new high school at Bay- 
sde, in Queens. Cost of school is esti- 
mated at $2,500,000, partly by federal 
aid, 


New England 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Bridgeport 
brass Co. will build a 1-story addition, 
54 x 180 feet, costing $40,000, with 
equipment. Fletcher-Thompson Inc., 
DGridgeport, Conn., is engineer. 

EAST HADDAM, CONN.—C. A. Peck 
Inc. has been organized to operate a 
machine shop and manufacture a line 
of machinery, by C. A. Peck, Essex, 
Conn. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Remington- 


Rand Inc., 374 Broadway, New York, 
will build a two-story addition, 99 x 
120 feet, at its Remington Typewriter 
division here, at cost of about $45,000. 
General contract has been given to 
H. K. Ferguson Co., Hanna _ building, 
Cleveland. 

NORWALK, CONN.—Halport P. Hill 
& Associates Inc., 112 West Forty- 
second street, New York, is making 
plans for a client for distillery altera- 
tions to a 4-story building, including 
new distributing equipment and con- 
veyors, to cost about $30,000. 


BROCKTON, MASS.—Kenport Inc. 
has been formed to manufacture elec- 
trical machinery, by Charles E. Kennedy 
and Henry B. Post, 228 Spring street, 
Brockton, Mass. 


Pennsylvania 


MIDDLETOWN, PA-.- War depart- 
ment, office of constructing quarter- 
master, Middletown air depot, in addi- 
tion to other improvements will con- 
struct a heating plant, storage houses 
and officers’ quarters. New construc- 
tion, reconditioning and improvements 
will involve expenditure of $1,640,976, 
of which $662,500 will be spent for shop 
and hangars. (Noted June 4.) 


PHILADELPHIA—Container Corp. of 
America Inec., Nixon and Fountain 
streets, plans a 1-story addition to its 
power plant and installation of a 5000- 
kilowatt turbogenerator unit and auxili- 
aries. H. M. Wilson Co., Eighteenth 
and Brandywine streets, is engineer. 

WARREN, PA.—United Refining Co. 
has let contract for new 2000-barrel re- 
run unit for its Warren, Pa., plant,.to 
Arthur G. McKee & Co., 2422 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, engineers and con- 
tractors. The plant will be completed 
by Sept. 1. (Noted April 16.) 


Ohio 


ATHENS, O.—Ohio Mining Co. will 
rebuild its burned units, including its 
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electric powerhouse, at cost of about 
$75,000. 

DAYTON, O.—Brownell Co. 300 
North Findlay street, will rebuild its 
burned boiler and plate shop. Contract 
has been given the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land. Equipment to be replaced in- 
cludes a traveling crane. Total cost 
about $70,000. 


New Jersey 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Mack Equip- 
ment & Machine Co. has been formed to 
manufacture machinery and equipment, 
by William Swinton and Charles H. 
Luckenbill, 327 North Indiana avenue. 


LYNDHURST, N. J.—United Cork Co. 
will rebuild its burned plant at cost of 
about $100,000 and will install electric 
power equipment. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Atlantic Sheet 
Metal Works Inc. has been formed to 
manufacture sheet metal products, by 
Frank Bladis and associates. Henry 
Spielvogel, 24 Commerce street, is com- 
pany representative. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Michigan Scrap Iron & 
Metal Co. has been incorporated to deal 
in metals, by Leo Spector, 2980 Stur- 
tevant avenue. 

DETROIT—Kelvinator Corp., 14250 
Plymouth, has moved its factory service 
department to the old plant on Fort 
street to make room for expansion of 
offices and other departments. 


DETROIT—Sale of the Peninsular 
Stove Co. property at $275,000 to the De- 
troit Gasket Mfg. Co., 159 East Mil- 
waukee avenue, has been approved by 
the circuit court, The property consists 
of buildings and 18 acres of land. 


DETROIT—Conrad Keller Co., 4628 
Moran, has been awarded general con- 
tract for remodeling a Battle Creek, 
Mich., building into a distillery at an 
approximate cost of $60,000, for the R. 
Cummins Co., Louisville, Ky. 


FENTON, MICH.—Industrial Ma- 
chine Tool Co. will rebuild part of plant 
recently burned, at cost of about $25,000. 
(Noted May 14.) 

JACKSON, MICH. — Manufacturers’ 
Development Co. has been incorporated 
by Frank W. Gay, Robert L. Kennedy 
and Don T. McKone. The company, in- 
corporated for $250,000 has taken steps 
to acquire the plants and properties 
of the American Fork & Hoe Co., Vulcan 
Engineering Co. and two other small 
Jackson manufacturing establishments. 

LUDINGTON, MICH.—Lake Shores 
Distilling Co. has been formed with 
capital of $50,000 by L. G. Jebavy, Lud- 
ington. 

MT. CLEMENS, MICH. — Singelyn 
Brewing Co., with offices in the Lawyers 
building, Mt. Clemens, is planning to 
construct a brewery here. The com- 
pany recently was incorporated with 
$200,000 capital by A. James Singelyn, 
29128 Jefferson avenue, St. Clair, Mich. 

PORT HURON, MICH.—Pressed Met- 
als of America is planning to construct 
a factory addition to cost $25,000. Plans 
will mature this summer. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS—Basca Mfg. Co., 
1454 East Nineteenth street, has been 
formed to manufacture automotive 
equipment and parts, by Walter M. 
Bassett and associates. 

LAWRENCEBURG, IND. — James 
Walsh & Co. plans to erect a distillery, 
including an electric power plant and 
equipment, to cost about $350,000. Hill- 
smith & Co., 108 East Third street, Day- 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





ton, O., are engineers and contractors. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Alloy Metal 
Crafts Inc. has been formed to manu- 
facture metal products, by Edward J. 
Bouchard. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Merchants 
Distilling Co. plans to build a 1-story 
powerhouse as part of its program of 
modernizing its plant, at cost of about 
$60,000. Walter C. Wagner, Breslin 
building, Louisville, Ky., is architect. 


Illinois 


MORTON, ILL.—Beyer Implement Co. 
has been formed by Michael Beyer and 
associates, to manufacture agricultural 
implements. 


ROCHELLE, ILL.—Kelmaker Mfg. 
Corp., 515 Lincoln avenue, has been 
formed to manufacture pressure filters, 
by Frank C. Kelley, Rochelle, Il. 


VIENNA, ILL.—City will call for bids 
in June for a deep well, pumping equip- 
ment, steel tank on tower and distribut- 
ing system, to cost about $60,000. War- 
ren & Van Praag Inc., Decatur, Ill., is 
engineer. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
open bids June 19, schedule 2705, on 
automatic welding machines, delivery 
at Washington; schedule 2706, on four 
sets of precision gages, delivery Wash- 
ington. 


WASHINGTON — Veterans adminis- 
tration, L. H. Tripp, director of con- 
struction, 764 Arlington building, will 
open bids June 22 for constructing and 
finishing complete boilers, stokers and 
boiler plant equipment, for the veterans 
facility, Aspinwall, Sharpsburg, Pa. 


WASHINGTON—United States prop- 
erty and disbursing office, room 102, 
National Guard Armory, Sixth street 
and Pennsylvania avenue, northwest, 
opens bids June 27 for one pump house, 
including utilities, in accordance with 
drawings 6712-105 to 6712-110 inclu- 
sive, and specification 17-E. 

WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
open bids June 19, schedule 2705, on 
automatic welding machines; schedule 
2706, precision gages, both for delivery 
at Washington; June 22, schedule 2678. 
diesel engines and spare parts, delivery 
at Mare Island, Calif., and Puget Sound, 
Wash. 


Kentucky 
JUNCTION CITY, KY.—City will re- 


ceive bids June 18 for furnishing ma- 
terials and constructing complete water- 


works system. Howard K. Bell, 732 
McClelland building, Lexington, Ky., is 
consulting engineer. (Noted May 7.) 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Selected Ken- 
tucky Distillers has been formed by 
Conger Poage and H. C. T. Whittenberg. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Schmutz Metal 
Refining Co. has been incorporated with 
capital of $30,000 by Julius Schmutz 
and Ella McClaskey. 


South Carolina 


HOLLY HILLS, S. C.—Sealed propo- 
sals will be received by the town coun- 
cil until June 15 for constructing com- 
plete waterworks system, consisting of 
tank foundation and buildings for deep 
well pumps, and 75,000-gallon elevated 
storage tank on 100 foot tower. Ryan 
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Engineering Co., 41 Arcade building, 
Columbia, 8S. C., engineer. 

ORANGEBURG, S. C.—Palmetto Sash 
& Door Co. has been formed by James 
M. Green to operate a woodworking 
plant. 

SUMMERTON, 8S. C.—Town council 
will receive sealed proposals until June 
14 for constructing complete waterworks 
system. Contracts will be let in three 
sections as follows: (A) Water dis- 
tribution system including pipe lines, 
valves, hydrants, meters, tank founda- 
tion and buildings for deep well pumps; 
(B) two deep wells and two deep well 
pumps; (C) 75,000-gallon elevated stor- 
age tank on 100 foot tower. (Noted 
April 9.) 

SUMTER, S. C.—City, Joseph Palmer, 
engineer, will receive bids June 13 for 
furnishing material and constructing 
improvements to waterworks and sani- 
tary sewers, consisting of pump and 
motor for waterworks station, sewage 
pumping station and filter bed and ap- 
purtenances. 


Tennessee 


DRESDEN, TENN.—Bell Clay Co. is 
constructing storage houses and load- 
ing shed, to be equipped with modern 
machinery. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Betsin Bros., 244 
Arch street, Philadelphia, plans estab- 
lishing cap ‘plant in building at 104 
South Third street and will operate as 
Memphis Cap Co. New machinery will 
be installed. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Acme Barrel Co., 


recently organized by Paul F. Gruber, 
Sterrick building, has leased a site on 
Riverside boulevard where it will erect 
plant 40 x 80 feet, with 300 barrels daily 
capacity. 

RIPLEY, TENN.—Ripley Box & Bas 
ket Co., A. B. Klutts, secretary, will re- 
build burned plant and will install crate 
machines, basket machines, saws, lathes 
and all necessary equipment. 

SEVIERVILLE, TENN.—City, Roy C. 
Marshall, mayor, will receive bids until 
June 20 for water supply and sewer sys- 
tem. Freeland, Robert & Co., Independ- 
ent Life building, Nashville, Tenn., en- 
gineers. 


West Virginia 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—West Vir- 
ginia Steel Corp., which was formed re- 
cently, has acquired the iron works of 
R. J. Coney & Co., and will enlarge and 
develop its line of production. (Noted 
May 14.) 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Consolidated 
Expanded Metal Corp., Steelcrete build- 
ing, subsidiary of Wheeling Steel Corp., 
will erect a modern new factory build- 
ing at Beech Bottom, W. Va., soon. The 
building, 90 x 140 feet, will house vari- 
ous operations in making new products 
of expanded metal 


Virginia 


CHRISTIANSBURG, VA.—Town has 
voted $72,000 bonds for sewer system 








GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 





Triplex Pump. 
Attachment. 
Heads, Power Rapid Traverse. 


Starter. 


mention. 





LIQUIDATION—ADVANCE NOTICE 
—ITEMS INCLUDE— 
5—POWER SQUARING SHEARS, Motor Driven, with or without electrical equipment, 
12' 6"' Knife, 18'' Gap, Capacity 14''-''-3<"". 
156'' SHEAR KNIFE GRINDER, Motor Driven. 
12' POORMAN CORRUGATING ROLL with dies. 


YODER SLITTER, Type S, No. 5, Motor Driven with 10 Cutters. 
48'"' x 12' HYDRAULIC STRETCHER LEVELLER, DC Motor Drive with Motor and 


2—26'' x 16'' BRIDGEFORD LATHES, Geared Head, Single Pulley Drive with Taper 
30"' x 30"' x 10' LIBERTY PLANER, AC Motor Drive with Motor and Starter, 2 Rail 
5' CINCINNATI-BICKFORD RADIAL DRILL, Motor Drive with AC Motor and 


32'' COLUMBIA SHAPER, arranged for direct connected Motor Drive with Motor. 
114" and 2'' AJAX FORGING MACHINES. 


—ALSO— 


Compressors—Generators—Cranes & Hoists—Bulldozers & Horizontal Benders—Bradley 
and Yeakley Hammers—Accumulator—Thomas Spacing Machines with Tables—Punches 
and Shears—Woodworking Equipment—Crawler Caterpillar Crane—400-Ton Chambers- 
burg Wheel Press—52'' Niles Horizontal Car Wheel Borer—Niles-Bement-Pond Double 
End Axle Lathe—Horizontal Boring Mill—and various other items too numerous to 


NO OPTIONS UNLESS SPECIFICALLY REQUESTED 
EVERYTHING OFFERED SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


Menutscturing . RITTERBUSH & (OMPANY,INC. 


30 CHURCH ST 


NEW YORK CITY 





One extra set of blades with each shear. 


Lqupment 
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HEADING SPECIALISTS 


Special screws of great variety made to order 


Quality rmvets and studs trom au yrades of materials to order oniy for 
other manufacturers 

Progressive Manufactured Products are made on both a quality and 
price sis, their uniformity of construction insures you against slowing 
down in your assembly operation. 

Manufacturers learn to admire business concerns for what they are and 
what they do, a great many parts now made on screw machines lend 
themselves to heading which results in great savings and improved service. 
Have our specialists consult with you, our service is free and we might 
suggest something that may prove of considerable importance to you. 


The Progressive Manufacturing Company 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S. A. 


IN STOCK AT ALL TIMES— 
Standard Machine Screws 
Machine Screw Nuts 
Interchangeable bolts and nuts made 
strictly to A.S.M.E. tolerances. 

































































JAMES CRISWELL COMPANY 


Furnace Engineers & Contractors 


Open Hearth, Soaking Pits and 
heating furnaces 


Keenan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WILLIAM C. BUELL, JR. 


7711 Euclid Ave., ENGINEER Phone HE. 1049 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


THE OPEN HEARTH 


Economy in Operation-Design and Redesign. 

















TAINLESS STEEL SHEET 


AUTOMATICALLY POLISHED 


ba | 
EXcecsioR 
TAINLESS STEEL POLISHING MACHINE 


35-YEARS POLISHING MACHINE EXPERIENCE aPORe 
Ap 


<pBUS, Ye. <> : 
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EAST STLOUIS, ILLINOIS 


SC&H Furnaces 
are made tn+ 
annealing, ¢as¢ 





STRONG 

penal CARLISLE 
ardening, car- 

burizing, forg- & 

ing, cyaniding, 


lead hardening 
& oil tempering. 


HAMMOND 


1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 


SC&H Furnaces 
are built in all 
sizes of Oven, 
Pot, Continuous, 
and Special 
Types for Elec- 
tric, Oil or Gas 
application. 











THOMAS 


SPACING MACHINE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 
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AYLOR-WILSON MEG. 
ENGINEERS — FOUNDERS — MACHINISTS 


Main Office and, Works: McKees Rocks, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRICT) 














F. & D. Producer Gas 
Systems 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coals 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas for Displacing Oil. 
City and Natural Gas, Coal and Coke in 
Furnaces of all descriptions. 


For Low Cost 


Industrial 
Heating 


**We Guarantee 
Results’”' 


Flinn & Dreffein Co., 308 W. Washington St. Chicago, Il. 























Bar and Tube 
MACHINERY 


For straightening and polish- 
ing round bars and tubes. 
Complete data on request 


THE MEDART COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


3500 DEKALB ST. ~ » 




















CHRONOLOGY 


OF Second Edition 
BRON AND STEEL 





This new, revised and enlarged edition, is a complete 
history of iron and steel from pre-historic times right down 
to the present day, compiled by Stephen L. Goodale, 
Ph. B. E.M., A.M., and edited by J. Ramsey Speer, S.B. 


Develo a ¥ recorded in chronological order and are 
indexec such a way that reference to any subject is 
readily avellible. 


Price. Postpaid: $4.15 in U.S. and Canada—20s 6d in other countries 


The Penton P ublishing Co. 


Book Department 


Cleveland, Ohio 
428-S.F. 


1213 W. 3rd St. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





and sewage disposal plant. Project will 
cost $100,000, of which $28,000 will be 
public works grant. 

PEARISBURG, VA.—Town, C. E. 
Lewey, mayor, will receive bids June 
15 for furnishing materials and equip- 
ment for constructing waterworks and 
sanitary sewer. 

ROANOKE, VA.—Virginia Brewing 
Co. has let contract to Salem Foundry 
& Machine Works for mill unit for plant 


- on Wise avenue, southeast. An endless 


chain conveyor will be installed and 
$20,000 will be spent on other equip- 
ment, including installations of steel 
tanks, hoppers and brewing devices. 


Missouri 


MALDEN, MO.—Plant and equipment 
of the Risco Elevator Co. recently was 
damaged by fire to the extent of $14,500. 


HORNERSVILLE, MO.—City, S. A. 
Shield, mayor plans waterworks to cost 
$29,000. Will soon call for bids. A. Fuller 
Co., 2916 Shenandoah avenue, St. Louis, 
engineer. 

ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Public Service 
Co. has been granted authority by Fed- 
eral Judge Davis to spend $1,098,783 to 
remove and reconstruct certain track- 
age in city and to purchase operating 
equipment. 


VALLEY PARK, MO.—City plans to 
install a diesel engine-generator in the 
municipal waterworks plant. C. Schall 
is water commissioner. 


WAYNESVILLE, MO. — Pulaski 
Cooperage Co. has been organized to 
operate a woodworking plant, by O. T. 
Steudle, 6946 Kingsby, and W, C. Smith, 
both of St. Louis. 


Arkansas 


STAMP, ARK.—City, Dr. E. D. 
Brown, mayor, will receive bids June 
14 for furnishing tools and materials 
and constructing waterworks system; 
also bids for 270 water meters. Hugh 
R. Carter, National Standard building, 
Little Rock, Ark., engineer. 


YELLVILE, ARK.—General Mining 
Corp., J. H. Hand, vice president and 
general manager, will install electric 
power equipment in connection with its 
lead and zine development, new mill and 
refinery, about $80,000 being involved. 
(Noted May 21.) 


Oklahoma 


GUTHRIE, OKLA.—City votes June 
25 on approving $138,200 bonds for in- 
stalling pumping machinery and other 
equipment for waterworks improve- 
ments. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—City may take 
a vote July 3 on $1,250,000 power and 
light plant bonds. 


Texas 


FAIRFIELD, TEX.—City, Harvey B. 
McAllister, consulting engineer, 714 
North Eleventh street, Waco, Tex., will 
begin constructing waterworks and 
sewer system as soon as funds are 
available, including elevated tank and 
tower, ground storage tank of 100,000- 
gallon capacity, pumping equipment, 
etc. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Ajax Well Tool 
Corp. has been incorporated by Walter 
L. Church and J. K. Clark, 1524 Maury. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—City votes June 16 


-on $2,500,000 bonds as security for PWA 
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loan for extension and _ rehabilitation 
of city waterworks system. 


Minnesota 


BENSON, MINN.—City council will 
call bids in June for improvements to 
the municipal electric light and power 
plant, including a 350-horsepower boil- 
er unit, superheater, stoker and other 
accessories, at total cost of about $50,- 
000. Burlingame & Hitchcock, Sexton 
building, Minneapolis, are engineers. 


MINNEAPOLIS Great Northern 
tailway, Railroad building, St. Paul, 
will soon receive bids for erecting a 
second story-addition to mail and ex- 
press building at Bridge Square and 
High street, including installation of 
new conveyor over High street to con- 
nect with new postoffice building. T. D. 
McMahon, 1215 Railroad building, St. 
Paul, is company architect. 

NEW ULM, MINN.—City plans im- 
provements to municipal power plant 
to cost $35,000 including installation of 
two diesel engines. A. C. Sannwald is 
city clerk. 

ST. PAUL—Minneapolis-St. Paul sani- 
tary district, board of trustees, 19238 
University avenue, will receive ‘bids 
until June 18 for three units of joint 
sewer system to cost $1,000,000. Entire 
project will cost $18,000,000. 


WINONA, MINN.—Louis Thurow Box 
Factory, Wilson avenue and “Third 
street, has awarded contract to Fred 
H. Burmeister, for a 1-story box fac- 
tory addition, 26 x 40 feet. 


South Dakota 


SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK.—City plans 
sewage disposal plant addition and al- 
terations to cost $210,000. Bids will be 
taken on $172,000 bond issue on June 18. 
Sewage plant will include aeration tank, 
clarifier, sludge bed and machinery 
building. Andrew Norsted is city audi- 
tor. Pillsbury Engineering Co., 1200 
Second avenue, south, Minneapolis, en- 
gineer. 


Iowa 


AMES, IOWA—Mark F. Lindsey has 
purchased the Ames Machine & Instru 
ment shop and plans extensive changes 
in the present shop with some additions 
in the line of new equipment. The new 
business will specialize in the building 
and repairing of special machines, tools 
and instruments. 


Kansas 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. Fowler- 
Straub Packing Co., 100 Meyers street 
plans to install power equipment in a 
2-story addition to its plant, at total 
cost of about $28,000. O. J. Barth, Na- 
tional Fidelity Life building, is engi- 
neer. 

STRONG CITY, KANS.—City council 
will build a $53,000 muncipal electric 
light and power plant, including a diesel 
engine-generator set. E. T. Archer & 
Co., New England building, Kansas City, 
are engineers. 

WICHITA, KANS.—AII-Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., 805 South Wichita street, will 
install electric motors and other powe1 
equipment in a 1-story addition, 60 x 120 
feet, which it will start soon. 


Colorado 


DENVER—Bureau of reclamation 
will receive bids June 18 for 11 traveling 


cranes, two jib cranes, two stationary 
hoists and two monorail hoists; speci- 
fication 571. 


Pacific Coast 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—San Francis- 
co Sulphur Co., 836 Henry street, is 
building an addition to its plant to cost 
about $30,000. 

COALINGA, CALIF.—-Stroud Bros. & 
Seabrooke, Union avenue, Bakersfield, 
Calif., have contract from the city coun 


cil for a complete sewage _ treatment 
plant. 
EL SEGUNDO, CALIF.—Northrop 


Corp., a subsidiary of Douglas Aircraft 
Co. is building an addition to its air- 
plane manufacturing plant, to cost 
about $35,000. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Shop build- 
ing of the Woodrow Wilson high school 
will be reconstructed. Horace Austin 
is architect. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—A new shop 
and warehouse building will be erected 
at Pine avenue and Willow street at an 
estimated cost of $70,000. Roger K 
Nissen and William Kenneth Webb are 
architects. 

LOS ANGELES—Western Blind & 
Screen Co., 2700 Long Beach avenue, will 
rebuild its burned plant and _ install 
electric power equipment, at total cost 
of about $65,000. 


OILDALE, CALIF.—Union Oil Co. of 
California, 220 Bank street, San Fran- 
cisco, has made surveys for a 14-mile 
pipeline from the Weed Patch oil field 
to its refinery here, to cost about $125, 


00, 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Balboa Brew 
ing Co. has bought the property of the 
Mathie Brewing Co., Antonio and North 
Main streets, and will spend $1,000,000 
for a new plant and equipment. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Wieland Brewery, 
240 Second street, Herman Noethit, en 
gineer, will enlarge and improve its 
brewery and install an electric power 
plant, at cost of about $125,000. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—John E. Ben- 
son, 1188 East Nineteenth street, has 
leased plant formerly occupied by the 
Harrison Foundry & Machine Co., 525 
North Twenty-eighth street, and has 
opened for business under the name of 
American Iron Works. The company 
will specialize in alloy iron castings and 


railroad car brake shoes. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH, Natural 
Hard Metal Co. of America Ine., has 
been organized with $50,000 capital by 
R. W. Green and associates, 222 Bell 
ingham National Bank building. 


HOQUIAM, WASH.—Polson Logging 
Co. and affiliated interests will extend 
their Ozette railroad about 30 mile 
north to the Hoh river, Olympic penin 
sula. The road will be a common ea 
rier and will take the place of the pro 
posed Northern Pacific-Union Pacific ex 
tension planned in 1929 but postponed 
Actual work awaits agreement with the 
Indians for right of way and sale of 
their timber. 


SPOKANE—Calkins Mfg. Co., 1022 
\tlantie street, has been incorporated 
with capital of $25,000 to engage in the 
manufacture of farm machinery. 


TACOMA, WASH. Independent 
Breweries Ine. is building a 
mill-type plant, 70 x 116 feet at 5624 
McKinley avenue. Separate contracts 
will be awarded boiler and engine plant. 
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5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. | 
New York Office—114 Liberty St. 


| AVE ONS 


PRODUCERS OF: Pig Iron—Open Hearth Steel; Billets—Slabs— 
Sheet Bars—Skelp; Angles, Beams and Channels; Round, Square 
and Flat Bars; Rails—Steel Plates—Tie Plates—Track Spikes— 
















Splice Bars—Reinforcing Bars; Coke Tin Plate; Kanners Special 
Cokes~—-Best Cokes—Charcoals; Lacquered Tinplate; Tin Mill 
Black Plate (All Finishes); — Black Plate; Copper Bear- 

; ng Terne Plate; Hot and Cold 






Rolled Strip Steel and Strip 
Steel Sheets; High Finish Sheets; 
Long Terne Sheets (Common 
and Special Finishes); Gal- 
vanized Black and Blue An- 
nealed Sheets; Corrugated Sheets, 
V Crimp Sheets, Roll Roofing; 
Single Pickled, Full Finished 
and Auto Body Sheets; Coke— 
Tar Benzol — Toluol — 
Ammonium Sulphate. 


WEIRTON STEEL CO. 














Weirton W. Va. 
Division of National Steel Corp. 
il Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
Beets: lumen ORKS 
HILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 
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Main Office—Phila, Pa. 








UNEXCELLED 


LATROBE ELECTRIC STEEL CO. 
LATROBE PA. 


High Grade STRIP STEEL 


Stamping and Deep Drawing—Uniform in Quality 


Control of the quality begins with the manufacture of the steel in our own 
Open Hearth and continues through all subseq t pr 


LACLEDE STEEL CoO., ST. LOUIS 


STEEL WORKS & ROLLING MILLS, ALTON and MADISON, ILL. 
OFFICES: Detroit—Chicago—St. Louis—Kansas City 


YERSONSSTEE 


Immediate shipment of all steel and allied products including bars, 
structurals, sheets, plates, special alloy, and tool steels, Allegheny 
metal, babbitt, boiler tubes and fittings, welding rod and equipment, 
metal working toals, etc. Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List. 





























Joveph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 


e Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jeney City 











BRANDS: 
Buffalo—Detroit—Susquehanna 


GRADES: 


Foundry—Malleable 
Silvery—Ferro-Silicon 


7he HANNA FURNACE CORP 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION 
OF: NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich, 


Buffalo, New York 
Boston 


New York Philadelphia 





SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons per Month) 


WEST STEEL @f> CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND @YANGH OHIO, U.S. A. 


“He Profits Most V XY. 
Who Serves Best”’ . 











Better Steel Castings 








CERTIFIED 


MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


Detachable Sprocket Chain 
Riveted Sprocket Chain 
Malleable Washers, etc. 


PEORIA MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 


FT. ALEXANDER ST. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











The 
Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By 


Edward S. Lawrence 


ESCRIBES sequence of operations in sheet- 
making from manufacture of steel to 
finished sheet, with especial reference to 

production of high grade sheets for 
automobile bodies; influence of va- 
rious methods upon quality of 
product and causes and pre- 
vention of defects are given 
attention; description fol- 
244 lows current practice and 116 
Pages is devoid of unnecessary _ Illustrations 
technicalities. 


Price } $6.15 in U. S. and Canada 
Postpaid | 30s. 6d. in other countries 


The Penton Publishing Co. 


Book Department 


1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 


312-S 
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READY AT ALL TIMES 


with engineering design ... stock materials 
. .» manufacturing and testing of springs .. . 
heat treating... wire forms and stampings... 
SEND YOUR INQUIRIES TO 
pients for Spring ~ ee 


oO 
Pr ag 8 * 
COOK SPRING CO. DIV. Ld DETROIT DIVISION 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 6400 MILLER AVENUE 


BARNES-GIBSON-RAYMOND-ING 












From “ALLOY STEELS” 


Arthur Balfour & Co., Ltd. 
{Established 1865} 


Capital Steel Works 
Sheffield * England 
Associated Company 


The Eagle and Globe 
Steel Co., Ltd. 


Sheffield « Australia 
China 








In Englan 


CHROME- VANADIUM STEEL 


IS RECOGNIZED AS 


” The Finest Spring Steel in General Use” 


Railroads, automobile builders, spring designers and steel makers, in 
Europe as in America have long known the higher anti-fatigue prop- 
erties of Chrome-Vanadium Steel and the superiority of Chrome- 
Vanadium Steel for leaf spring service. Thousands of railroad cars 
and locomotives have Chrome-Vanadium Steel springs. Millions of 
automobiles have been equipped with them—in fact, more American- 

FERRO-ALLOYS made automobiles ride on springs of Chrome-Vanadium Steel than on 
of vanadium, silicon, chromium, springs of all other steels combined. 


titanium, and silico-manganese, 
produced by the Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America, are used by VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
steel makers in the production of 120 BROADWAY . . ° . NEW YORK, N. Y. 

high-quality steels. PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO Bridgeville, Pa. DETROIT 


Plants at Bridgeville, Pa., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Research and Development Laboratories at Bridgeville, Pa. 


VANADIUM STEELS 


for strength, toughness and durability 
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HE ultimate check for exact adherence to 

specifications and final finish of Phoenix 

Rolls, is made by men of long experience 
and special training. These men thoroughly 
understand the service required of each roll 
leaving the plant. 


PRTCOrNIX Fite 


For unwvsurl atrength. 


PHOENIX “A‘'—<(Steel Alloy) 
For strength ard wear. 


PHOENIXLOY (Uniformly Hard) 
For flat rolling where high finish 
of extremely thin gauge material is 
equired to be free from ail marks 


‘er defeat 


Opportunity is taken to accord commendation 
to those engaged in roll turning throughout 
the steel industry. These men through their 
special knowledge and technique, have sub- 


stantially contributed to progress of the 
industry and the production of quality steel. 


PROETNIX Metal t 
PHOENIX ““K’ 5 
For strength, wear and finish. 


PHOENIX Chill 
PHOENIX Nickel Chill 


For all flat rolling requiring finish. 


(iron Alloy) 


Also Tube Mill Rolls of quality material 
best suited to the kind of service 


required 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS CORPORATION 


PITT S B-UR G A lee. 
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The VOICE of INDUSTRY 


A Forum of Readers’ Comments Upon Problems of the Industry 
and Upon the Editorial Contents of STEEL. Communications 
Appearing Here Do Not Necessarily Reflect the Opinion of 


STEEL or of Its Editors. 








Cites Early Background of 
Chromium Die Steels 


To the Hditor: 

| am amazed at an article on page 
34 of your April 16 issue headed 
“Die Steel Wear Resistant.’’ It 
speaks about ‘‘recently”’ introduced 
types of oil-hardening die steel em- 
ploying 12 per cent or more chrom- 
ium and 2 per cent carbon, ete. 

The writer was intimately con- 
nected already 30 years ago with the 
epoch-making researches by the late 
Mr, P. R. Kuehnrich of Sheffield in 
high percentage chromium steels. 
Already at that period steels approxi- 
mately from 4 to 26 per cent chrom- 
ium and up to 2.50 per cent carbon 
were made and tested and as the 
most useful commercial type of an 
oil-hardening, nondeforming and 
wear-resisting die steel, our brand 
“NEOR” was introduced into the 
markets of the world already so far 
back as about 30 years ago. 

While there was an English pat- 
ent for the early high-carbon high 
chromium steels, there never was one 
taken out in the U.S.A. and conse- 
quently the American manu- 
facturers had the privilege of utiliz- 
ing the extraordinary good results 
of such wear-resisting die steels and 
have made full use of their oppor- 
tunities, but have always, as it ap- 
pears, been ungracious enough to 
disregard their indebtedness to the 
late P, R. Kuehnrich, former chair- 
man of Darwin & Milner Ltd., of 
Sheffield, England, 

Therefore, to talk about this type 
of steel as “recently” introduced, 
would be belittling such work as has 
been done many years ago. What is 
more, the introduction of both co- 
balt and molybdenum into this type 
of steel as early as 1916 made such 
steels air-hardening. <A type of steel 
called “cobalt-chromium” steel was 
patented in the United States by our 
firm, and is still under patent pro- 
tection, 

Your article also refers to the 
alliance between such steels 
with stainless steels, and it might 
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therefore be just as well to state that 
it was the fact that such high-chrom- 
high-carbon 


ium, steels were orig- 


inated by my firm’s mother house in 
Sheffield, and were easily available, 
which actually led Mr. Brearley of 
Sheffield comparatively quickly to 
the discovery of the stainlessness of 
such steels when the carbon was re- 
duced, 

In fairness to my firm, to the writ- 
er himself, and our contributions to 
the development of such wear-resist- 
ing die steels, it would be only right 
if you would take steps to correct 
what seems to be an erroneous state- 
ment. 

V. F. J. Tiacu, President, 
Darwin & Milner Ine. 
Cleveland, 


High Wages and Low Prices 
Oppress Manufacturers 


To the Editor: 

We see headlines about the victor- 
ies of labor leaders, the down-trodden 
laboring man, the fleecing of the poor 
buying public by the conscienceless 
manufacturer, the heartless raising of 
prices, ete., and little, if anything, 
about the terrific struggle going on all 
over the country by big and little units 
of business to keep going and escape 
bankruptcy, about the tremendous 
sacrifices incurred before NRA and 
since, to spread work and pay a liv- 
ing wage (with some slackers, of 
course, which no law can prevent). 

All this talk about keeping prices 
down would be absurd if it were not 
so tragic, not alone for the manufac- 
turer but for all. Where will the 
employe land if the employer’ is 
ruined? In socialism or bolshevism, 
perhaps, where we can all stew in 
equal misery under the rule of a 
dictator who, with his satellites, will 
be the only winner. 

Our own company, now after a year 
of NRA, is suffering under the lowest 
scale of prices for electric motors we 
ever experienced. We hear talk of 
high steel prices but does anyone ex- 
pect to hear of large steel profits? 
Steel prices are not high; auto prices 
are too low for any except the mam- 
moth makers; nearly all prices are too 
low except for the few who specialize 
and serve a big market. 

Do we wish to cripple all the multi- 








tude of small employers so as to pre- 
vent the few big ones from making 
any profit? The big ones belong to 
the average man anyhow. There are 
but few really rich men now and sure- 
ly the income and inheritance tax laws 
can be depended upon to strip them. 
Competition and the fear of it can be 
relied upon to keep prices down where 
they will be profitable only to the most 
efficient manufacturer. 

This constant talk about high prices, 
without naming incidents or examples 
and without any proof, gives the aver- 
age employe an idea that there is rea- 
son for the many demands for higher 
wages and so promotes unrest and 
leads to unwarranted strikes. 

From my own experience and that 
of others in other lines, I think that 
NRA needs experts and committees 
and rules to prevent selling below 
rather than too much above cost and 
to realize that cost includes all the 
connected items of expense in addition 
to material and labor. 

A majority of workers have a direct 
interest in the realizing by industry of 
something above cost, through owner- 
ship of life insurance policies, savings 
accounts or shares of stock. 


F. W. Jessop, President, 


The Ohio Electric Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, 
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Abrasives for Blasting 
Steel Sheets 


To the Editor: 

On Page 52 of the April 16 issue, in 
referring to the writer’s talk at 
Youngstown, you state: 

“He emphasized that only the best 
grades of silica sand should be used in 
blasting sheets.” 

This statement, taken by itself, is 
incorrect, and I am quoting below the 
exact words used in my talk: 

“A few words should be said about 
the commonly used abrasives. As far 
as sand goes, it might be pointed out 
that only the very best grades of silica 
sand should be used. There is no econ- 
omy in using inferior grades, because 
they have neither the cutting qualities 
required nor the mechanical strength 
to withstand repeated impacts success- 
fully. However, to use anything but 
steel abrasive today, except for special 
cases, would be evidence that the user 
is not acquainted with the present day 
solution of economic and hygienic 
blasting.” 

From the above you will note that 
I am not recommending sand for blast- 
ing steel, nor anything else, but simply 
stating that if sand is used, for any 
reason whatsoever, then the _ best 
grades of silica sand only should be 
used. 


Wo. A. ROSENBERGER, chief engineer, 
Pangborn Corp. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
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